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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SBLEGT LIBRARY. 





The Voyage of “ The Fox.” 
A Life for 4 Life. 2500 Copies. 
Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Darwin on the Origin of Species. 

Poems, by the Author of “ John Halifax.” 
Against Wind and Tide.—Extremes. 
Seven Years, by Juiia Kavanagh. 
Dickens's Tale of Two Cities. 

Vaughan’s English Revolutions. 

The Minister's Wooing. 

Kingsley’s Miscellanies.—White’s France. 
Kohl’s Travels round Lake Superior. 

The Gordian Knot, by Shirley Brooks. 
Sermons, by Baldwin Brown. 

Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. 
Correspondence of Sir G. Rose. 

Lucy Crofton, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Self-Help, by Samuel Smiles. 
Robertson’s Biography of Becket. 
Palleske’s Life of Schiller. 

The West Indies, by Anthony Trollope. 
Thornbury's Life in Spain. 

Quakerism, by J. 8. Rowntree. 

Burke’s Vicissitudes of Families. 
Bowring’s Philippine Islands. 

Robertson on the Corinthians. 

Rural Life in Bengal. 


3000 Copies. 





1000 Copies: 
2500 Copies. 


Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 
Adam Bede, by George Eliot. 
Farrar’s Science in Theology. 
Essays, by Sir Henry Lawrence. 

When the Snow Falls —Ragged Homes. 
Richardson’s Travels in Morocco. 
Australian Facts, by R. H. Horne. 
Tennent’s Ceylon—Oshborne’s Japan. 
Burgon’s Memoir of P. F. Tytler. 
Geoffry Hamlyn, by Henry Kingsley. 
Trollope’s Tuscany in 1859. 

Memorials of the Duchess Renée. 

Life in Morocco, by Mrs. Murray. 
Jowett’s Thessalonians. A New Edit. 
Ramsay’s Scottish Character. 

Maginn’s Shakespeare Papers. 

The Semi-detached House 

Cumming’s Great Tribulation. 
Thomson's New Zealand. 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 

Round the Sofa, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second. 
Dissertations by J. S. Mill. 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics. 
Story of the Life of Stephenson. 
Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures. 

The Day of Small Things. 





The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HunpRED AND Twenty THousaND VOLUMES 
per Annum, consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE, 








CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 





NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


———>__— 





In one vol. demy 8vo, price 9s. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS: 
Uniform with the original Edition of “ Pickwick Papers,” “ Nicnotas NIcKLEBy,” &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly, 
And “ALL THE YEAR ROUND” OFFICE, Wellington Street North. 





Early will be published, in two vols. demy 8vo, 
THE LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL ARTHUR, 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. 





Early will be published, in one vol. foolscap 8vo, 


A NEW POEM. 


By OWEN MEREDITH, Author of “ Clytemnestra,” “ The Wanderer,”’ &c. 





This day, in post 8vo, price 5s. 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 


By HENRY MORLEY. With Thirty-Six Illustrations by CHARLES BENNETT. 


This day, in post 8vo, price 3s. 


A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. With Two Illustrations by the Author. 





This day, in demy 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 13s, 
KITCHI-GAMI: 
WANDERINGS ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. 
By J. G. KOHL, Author of “ Travels in Russia,” &c. 





This day, in feap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE AS EXHIBITED 
IN HIS WORKS. 


By tHe Rev. A. A. MORGAN. 





This day, a Second Edition, in demy 8vo, with a Map, price 15s. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c. 





In one vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


TALES FROM MOLIERE’S PLAYS. 


By DACRE BARRETT LENNARD. 





In post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CECILIA METELLA: OR, ROME ENSLAVED. 


By AEMILIA JULIA. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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MESSRS. J. H. AND JAMES PARKER’S 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


OXFORD, anv 377 STRAND, LONDON. 





. 
Just published, in Two Volumes, 8vo, price 12. 10s. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, 


From Richard II. to Henry VIII. (or the Perpendicular Style). By the Editor of the 
“ Glossary of Architecture.’’ With 140 Engravings of Existing Remains, from Original 
Drawings, numerous Plans of Houses, and Illustrations from Illuminated Mss. 


Also, price 21s. each, 


Vol. I—From the Conquest to Edward I.: Norman and Early English. 
Vol. IIl.—The Edwardian Period or the Decorated Style. 


The Work complete, with 400 Engravings, and a general Index, 4 vols. 8vo, price 3/. 12s. 


“ Nothing could be more opportune than its completion, while the question of ‘‘ Classic” and ‘‘ Gothic” 
is still pending with regard to the Foreign Office. What is the true national architecture of England, and 
of whatis it capavle?’ These volumes contain evidence which might open the eyes of Lord Palmerston 
himself. They might even do something to relieve that lower depth of denseness which is represented by 
Mr. Tite and Mr. Coningham. 

The whole history, as traced out by Mr. Parker, shows the absurdity of the vulgar notion that Gothic 
is in some special way an ecclesiastical style. The truth is, that the mediwval architects, like the archi- 
tects of every other good period, Christiin or heathen, built their religious buildings in exactly the same 
style as their secular ones. They built both in the only style they knew of, at least the only one they 
could work in—namely, the style of their own day. A church, a house, a castle, of the same date are very 
different things in outline and proportion—that is the natural result of their several purposes; but in mere 
style, in mere architectural forms, they are exactly the same. No point can be more important to insist 
on just now than this, and Mr. Parker’s book comes very opportunely to set it forth at length. 

It is a work of thorough research and first-rate authority on a deeply interesting and important sub- 
ject.”—Saturday Review, Nov. 26, 1859. 


In royal 4to, price 2/7. 10s. in cloth, 


Facsimile of the Sketch-Book of Wilars de Honecort, 


AN ARCHITECT OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


WITH COMMENTARIES AND DESCRIPTIONS BY MM. LASSUS & QUICHERAT. 


Translated and edited, with many additional Articles and Notes, 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILLIS, M.A., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor at Cambridge, &c. 


With 64 Facsimiles, 10 Dlustration Plates, and 43 Woodcuts. 





In small 4to, price 20s. in cloth, 


Specimens of Medieval Ironwork. 
SERRURERIE DU MOYEN-AGE, pan RAYMOND BORDEAUX. 
Forty Lithographic Plates, by G. Bouet, and numerous W oodcuts. 





Nearly ready, the Second (and concluding) Volume, comprising the period from the Four- 
teenth to the Seventeenth Century, medium 8yo, 


Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe. 
With numerous I)lustrations from Contemporary Monuments. By JOHN HEWITT. 





Nearly ready, .medium 8vo, price to Subscribers, 12s. 


A Manual for the Study of Monumental Brasses. 
With numerous Illustrations, and a List of those remaining in the British Isles. 
By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, M.A. 





In the press, 


The Military Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
Translated from the French of M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 


With Notes on Enctisu Castes by the Rev. C. H. Hartsuorne, M.A., and numerous 
Engravings of Freneh and English Examples, 
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NEW WORKS. 


—_—_——_@——__. 


NEW SERIAL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HARRY LORREQUER.” 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 
ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


“ONE OF THEM.’ 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “PHIZ." 


THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. By Anrnony TRoutopr, Author 
of “ Barchester Towers,” “ Dr. Thorne,” &c. Post 8vo, price 5s. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL; a History of Father and Son. 
By George Merepitx. Three vols. post 8vo. 

TUSCANY IN ’49 AND ’59. By Tuomas ApDoLPHuS Trotorr, Author of 
“ A Decade of Italian Women.’’ Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. By Water Wuite, Author 
of * A Month in Yorkshire,” &c. Second Edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT, and of its 
Systematic Persecution of Protestants. Compiled from Official Documents. By 
ALFRED MicuHiELs. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

TOBACCO; ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. Including an Account 
of the Plant and its Manufacture, Snuff and Snuff-takers, Tobacco-pipes, and all the 
Concomitants of Smoking in all Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fairuort, F.S.A. 
With One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. Post 8yo, 9s. 

OUR ENGINES OF WAR, AND HOW WE GOT TO MAKE THEM. 
By Captain Jervis WuitE Jervis, M.P. With numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 6s. 

THE RIFLE MUSKET. By Captain Jervis Wire Jervis, M.P. With 
Woodcuts. Second Edition, post 8vo, 2s. 

THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. With Notes by Tuomas Keicutiry. 
Two vols. demy 8vo, 21s. ; 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, OPINIONS, AND WRITINGS OF JOHN 
MILTON. With an Introduction to ‘* Paradise Lost.” By THomas KEIGHTLEY. 
One vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called Frederick the Great. 
By Tuomas CartyLte. With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition, Vols. I. and II. 
demy 8vo, 40s. 

DAVENPORT DUNN; a Man of Our Day. By Cuartes Lever. With 44 
Illustrations by H. K. Browne. One vol. 8vo, 23s. 

A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. By Tuomas Apotrnus Trooper. 
With Portraits. Two vols. post 8vo, 22s. 

THE WANDERER. By Owen Merepitu, Author of “ Clytemnestra.” Se- 
cond Edition, feap. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE MONEY WE MADE By IT. 
Thirteenth Edition, post 8vo, 2s. 











CHAPMAN AND HALL, 1938 PICCADILLY, 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S PUBLICATIONS. 


In Two vols. 8vo, with Maps, coloured Illustrations, and W oodeuts, price 2/. 2s. 


Narrative’ of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and 
Japan in the Years 1857, °58, ’59. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Private Secretary to Lord Elgin, Author of “ The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,’’ &c. 








((OMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON’S NOVELS. Published monthly, price 5s., in Volumes of a convenient 
and handsome form. Printed from a large readable type. 
A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. By Captain Saerarp Oszory, C.B., 
author of *“ Leaves from an Arctic Journal,’ * Quedah,”’ &c. A new Edition. 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
PALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” Publishing in Monthly Numbers, price 6d. 
Twenty-one Numbers, forming Seven Volumes, are now published, price ls. 6d. each, 
bound in cloth. 
PHE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the Rev. James Waite. 
Third Edition, with Analytical Table of Contents, and a Copious Index. Post 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF FRANCK, from the Earliest Period to the Year 1848. By 
the Rev. James WuiTtt, author of “ The Eighteen Christian Centuries.” Post 8vo, 
price 9s. 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, and English Princesses con- 
nected with the Regal Succession. By AGnes StricktanD. With Portraits and 
Historical Vignettes: Complete in Eight vols., price 4/. 4s. 
MHE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession 
of Louis Napoleon. By Sir Arcurpatp Attson, Bart., D.C.L. Uniform with the 
Library Edition of the Author’s “ History of Europe, from the Commencement of the French 
Revolution.’’ Complete in Nine vols., price 61. 7s. 6d. 
ECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. By Sir Wimtram Hamitton, Bart. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansex, B.D., and Joun Veircu, A.M. In Two vols. 
8vo, price 24s. 
A DAM BEDE. By Grorce Exior. Seventh Edition. In Two vols. Fools- 
cap 8vo, price 12s. 
SCENES FROM CLERICAL LIFE. By Greorce Exsor. Second Edition, 
Two vols, Foolscap 8vo, price 12s. 
HE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by Prorrssor Aytoun. A new 
and revised Edition. Two vols. foolscap 8vo, price 12s. : 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS AND OTHER POEMS. By 
W. Epmonpstoune Aytoun, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the 
University of Edinburgh. Twelfth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
HE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gauttirer. Sixth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations by DoryLe, LEEcH, and CrowquiLt. Price &s. 6d. elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt edges. : 
PpoEMs AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. Translated by Proressor 
Aytoun and THEODORE Martin. Second Edition, in the press, price 6s. 
A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. By Lorp St. Leonarps. A 
New Edition enlarged, with Index. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND GEOLOGY. By Davip 
Page, F.G.S. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 








45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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NEW EDITIONS. 


— 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted by CHartes Dickens. “Now complete 
in 19 vols., price 5s. 6d. per vol.; all the back numbers, parts, and volumes can 
be had. 


THE ENGLISH OF SHAKSPEARE ; Illustrated in a Philological Com- 
mentary on his Tragedy of “ Julius Cesar.” By Grorce Litiie Craik, Professor of 
History and of English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. Second Edition, post 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for 
the Use of the Junior Classes in Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Schools. By 
George L. Crark. Third Edition, revised and improved, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE THREE GATES. In Verse. By Cuyauncy Hare Townsenp. Post 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT MORNAY. By Max Ferrer. Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. By Henry Mortey. With 80 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Fourth 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions. Three vols. feap. cloth, 18s. 


AURORA LEIGH; a Poem, in Nine Books. By ExizanetH BarRreETT 
BrowninG. Fourth Edition, with Portrait of Mrs. Browning, Fcap. cloth, 7s. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. A new Edition, with nu- 


merous Alterations and Additions. Two vols. feap. cloth, 16s. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Watrer Waite. Third Edition, post 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 


GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, with some London Scenes they Shine Upon. 


By Grorce Avucustus Sata. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. By the Author of ‘Mary Barton.” Fourth and 


cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LIFE IN VICTORIA IN 1853 AND IN 1858. By Wit11am Ketty. Two 
vols, post 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


THE HISTORY OF PIEDMONT. By Antonio Gattenca, Member of the 


Sardinian Parliament, &c. Three vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. A cheap Edition, uniform with 


Thackeray’s “* Miscellaneous Essays.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 6s. 


THACKERAY’S NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO 
nea ng CAIRO. With a coloured Frontispiece. Second Edition, small 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Containing “ Mrs. Perkins’ Ball,” 
“ Dr. Birch,’ “ Our Street.” Cheap Edition. One vol. cloth, with all the original 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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This day is published, price 2s. cloth, 


INSPIRATION: 
HOW IS IT RELATED TO REVELATION AND THE REASON? 


With a few Remarks suggested by recent Criticisms on MansEL’s Bampton LECTURES. 


LONDON : TRUBNER AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 


THE MARQUIS D’HAUTERIVE; 


OR, THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN, 
Copyright Translation from the French of Octave FEvILLET. Cloth gilt, 5s. 
*,* The most successful work of fiction that has-appeared in France for many years. 


LONDON : CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN. 





A 


This day, Demy 8vo, new edition, enlarged, price 8s. 


THE HELLENICS OF W. SAVAGE LANDOR. 


In this Edition several Poems are new and others have been rewritten. 


LONDON: R. GRIFFIN AND CO. ; EDINBURGH, J. NICHOL. 








Recently published, in Post 8vo, Cloth, price 7s. 


The Friendly Disputants ; or, Future Punishment 
reconsidered. 
By AURA, Author of “ Asupurn.” 


“The book is so agreeably written, that when once taken up it will not readily be 
laid down.”—Leicester Advertiser. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Recently published in Post 8vo, price 6s, 


THE FINE ARTS IN ITALY IN THEIR 
RELIGIOUS ASPECT. 


By ATHANASE COQUEREL, Jun. Translated from the French by EpwarD 
and Emity Hiceernson. 


LONDON: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 STRAND. 
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On the 15th of January will be published, price 5s. 


‘OLD LEAVES, 


GATHERED FROM “HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
By W. HENRY WILLS. 





CONTENTS: 
1. Valentine’s Day at the Post-Office. | 19. Ten Minutes with her Majesty. 
2. The Ghost of the late Mr. James | 20. To Clergymen (and others) in Dif- 
Barber. ficulties. 
3. The Troubled Water Question. 21. Spitalfields. 
4, A Coroner’s Inquest. 22. The Metropolitan Protectives. 
5. The Heart of Mid-London. 23. Epsom. 
6. A Popular Delusion. 24. The Great Bar in the Harbour of 
7. The Golden City. London. . 
8. The Old Lady in Threadneedle 25. My Uncle. 
Street. 26. A Curious Dance round a Curious 
9. Modern Science of Thief- taking. Tree. 
10. Review of a Popular Publication. | 27. Post-Office Money Orders. 
11. Railway Wonders of last Year. 28. A Plated Article. 
12, Two Chapters on Bank-Note For- | 29. For India direct. 
geries. 30. Received, a Blank Check. 
13. A Suburban Romance. 31. Idiots. 
14, Railway Waifs and Strays. 32. A Legal Fiction. 
15. Private History of the Palace of | 33. Paris Improved. 
Glass. 34, The Ninth of June. 
16. Plate Glass. 35. The Lambeth-Marsh Mulcibers. 
17. The invited Invasion. 36. The Manchester School of Art. 
18. The Tyrant of Minnigissengen. 37. My Annular Eclipse. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 








Now ready, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. sacl 


THE FIRST VOLUME 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


CONDUCTED BY 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


PUBLISHED AT THE OrFicE, No. 11 WeLuineton Street NortH, AND Go 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. thea 
ae fall 








M® ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA (NEW 

EDITION) and CHAMOUNI RE-VISITED. Every wa 
Night (but Saturday) at 8 o’Clock ; and Tuesday :.nd Saturday life 
Afternoons, at 3 o’clock. Statls, 8s. (which can be taken at the wi 
Box-office, Egyptian Hall, daily, from 11 till 5); Arca, 2s. ; 


Gallery s. A new ggd interesting (Qinese Muscugg bas been 
thrown of 0 for thf nspection of the adi F cac': enters 
‘ Re a b 















tainment, C%! ’g some very curious 
well as of their arts, indus 


Extract fromgir® Hong-Kong “ Daily Presg@Oct. 13, 1858 :— 
“Mr, Albg® S has just cause to be oud ® his reception 
in Chingand of theQnique ovation mie on it quitting it. 
#H literally overvAbelmed with Mresents in tZ& shape of 
Chinese curios, which money could not have bougit, and for ant 
which the colony was ransacked, to throw at his feet. He ul 
must have reccived many things which cannot be replaced, and od 
we should say he has the mcans to furnish a museum which wh 
never had its equal in Europe, and which George Rubins would 
have been at a stand-still to puff off.” 


anid inventions. 
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THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 61, PRICE 6s., FOR JANUARY, 


ConTaINs: 


. Orators and Oratory. 

. Bushnell on the Natural and Supernatural. 
- Wordsworth, 

. Grattan’s Civilised America, 

. The Christian Mediation. 

- Ethnological Varieties, 

. John Stuart Mill—Liberty and Society. 

. Old English Songs and Ballads. 

. The German Confederation. 

10. Odr Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


LONDON: JACKSON AND WALFORD, 18 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD; 
AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


SOND o- ODD 





In Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth lettered, price 15s. 


TIME AND FAITH; 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE DATA OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Also by the same Author, and with a Synopsis of the Contents of the above Work, 
price Sixpence, 


THE HISTORY OF SUNDAY. 


“ So simple, that the plain man may readily comprehend it; and yet so learned, that it 
may well take rank as a concio ad clerum, and be profitably studied in the profound and 
sacred walls of Oxford and Cambridge.” —Publicola. 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





In One handsome Volume, printed in old-face type, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth antique, 


THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN: 


Fourteen Biscourses. 
BY THE REV. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 

The early chapters of the Book of Genesis present to us man, made after the image of 
God, in Eden. The last chapters of the Book of Revelation present to us man, partaker- of 
the Divine nature and the Divine life, in heaven. The links which connect the two are the 
fall and the redemption which is by Christ Jesus. 

The object of the Author in this Work is to trace, rather in a suggestive than in a formal 
way, the method of this progress,—the way of the Father in the development of the Divine 
life in the human soul. 


In crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


CLAUDIUS; 

OR, THE MESSENGER OF WANDSBECK AND HIS MESSAGE. 

‘* We welcome the present volume, which is fraught with much that is novel, instructive, 
and interesting. The subject of it has been hitherto all but unknown in England, but this 
publication will suffice to litt him up into general notice, and command for him the atteation 
which is due,”’—British Standard. 


WARD AND CO., 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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NEW EDITIONS. 








CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND. Third Edi- — 
tion. Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, 40s. the C 
CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION;; a History. New and Cheaper “+ Jor 


Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

CARLYLE’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. New and cheaper Edition, in 3 vols., 18s. uta 

CARLYLE'S CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. New 
and cheaper Edition, in 4 vols., 24s, 

CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING AND LIFE OF SCHIL- 
LER, New and cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 


CARLYLE’'S SARTOR RESARTUS, AND HERO WORSHIP. New 


and cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 


CARLYLE’S PAST AND PRESENT, AND CHARTISM. New and 


cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 


CARLYLE’S LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. New and cheaper Edition, 











if in 1 vol., 6s. 
| CARLYLE’S TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. New and ws 
q cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. fullne 
| CARLYLE’S TRANSLATION OF WILHELM MEISTER. By Goerue. It be 
| New and cheaper Edition, in 2 vols., 12s. 7 
BROWNING’S (ELIZABETH BARRETT) POEMS. Fourth Edition, sag 
3 vols. feap., 18s. 
BROWNING’S (ELIZABETH BARRETT) AURORA LEIGH. Fourth Publ: 
i Edition, with Portrait, feap., 7s. 
i! BROWNING’S (ROBERT) POEMS. New Edition, 2 vols. feap., 16s. aes 
f BROWNING’S (ROBERT) MEN AND WOMEN. 2 vols. feap., 12s. 
i, BROWNING’S (ROBERT) CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY. TH | 
| Foolscap, 6s. 
4 LEVER’S JACK HINTON. 4s. 
a LEVER’S TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” In 2 vols., 8s. v 


LEVER’S HARRY LORREQUER. 4s. 

| LEVER’S CHARLES O'MALLEY. In 2 vols., 8. 

i, LEVER’S THE O'DONOGAUE. 4s. 

LEVER’S THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 2 vols., 8s. 
LEVER’S ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 vols., 8s. Lon 
LEVER’S THE DALTONS. In 2 vols., 8s. 

LEVER’S THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. In 2 vols., 8s. 


*,* The Original Editions can also be had at 7s. per Volume. 


M TROLLOPE'S (ANTHONY) THE BERTRAMS: A Novet. Second P 
Edition, 3 vols., post 8vo. 


TROLLOPE’S (ANTHONY) THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 
y Second Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 


TROLLOPE’S (ANTHONY) DOCTOR THORNE: A Noven. Fourth ** 
2, Edition, post 8vo, 5s. [In the press. 
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THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


Contains “SEA-DREAMS, AN IDYLL,” A NEW POEM, by Atrrep TENNYSON; 
the Continuation of “TOM BROWN AT OXFORD;” Contributions by the Author of 
** Joun Hairax,” and by other Eminent Writers. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





In one thick volume, a New Edition, the Twelfth, greatly improved, price 16s. 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 


FORMING A 


J COMPREHENSIVE MEDICAL GUIDE FOR THE CLERGY, FAMILIES, 
AND EMIGRANTS. 


By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


“Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our hands, this is by far the best. For 
fullness and completeness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s,’’—Banner. 

“ Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families in the English language. 
It is invaluable.’’—Literary Times. 

“*We always rejoice in an opportunity of calling public attention to Dr. Graham’s 
Domestic Medicine, which we have long considered as far excelling every publication of 


its class.’’— British Standard, February 1859. 


Published by SIMPKIN & Co., Paternoster Row; and HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d., 8vo, cloth boards, 


THE PROPER NAMES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


ARRANGED FROM THE ORIGINAL TEXT, 


WITH THEIR DERIVATIONS, HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS ; 


For the Use of Hebrew Students, Schoolmasters, and others. 
With an Appendix of the Hebrew and Aramaic Names in the New Testament. 


Lonpon: WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 14 Henrierta Street, Covent Garpen ; 
AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Early in January will be published in One Volume, post 8vo, 


PRINCIPLES OF HINDOO AND MOHAMMADAN LAW. 
By the late SIR Wu. H. MACNAGHTEN. 
Republished with an Introduction, by PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON. 


*,* This“Work will be required as a text-book for the Indian Civil-Service Examination. 


Lonpon: WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent GARDEN ; 
AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
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DICTIONNAIRE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES. 6 


vols. 8vo. 55s. 


DICTIONNAIRE DE L’ECONOMIE POLITIQUE. 2 vols. 50s. 
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ESERVE FORCE OF ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. Her 


Magesty’s GovERNMENT having, with the Sanction of Parliament, determined on esta- 
blishing a Reserve Volunteer Force of Seamen trained to the Use of Arms :— 
THIS IS TO GIVE NOTICE, 

That any Seaman possessing the following qualifications may be enrolled as a Royal 
Naval Volunteer in the Reserve Force, and will thereupon be entitled to the advantages 
and be subject to the obligations mentioned below: 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE RESERVE. 

1. A Volunteer must be a British Subject. 

2. He must be free from infirmity. 

3. He must not be over thirty-five years of age. 

4, He must within the ten years previous to his joining the Reserve have been five 
years at sea, one year of that time as an A.B. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE RESERVE. 

1, A Volunteer will at once receive an annual payment or retainer of 6/., payable 
quarterly. 

2. He will, if he fulfils his obligations and is in the Reserve the requisite time, receive 
a pension of not less than 12/. a year whenever he becomes incapacitated from earning a 
livelihood, or at sixty years of age if not previously incapacitated. 

3. He may elect either to take the whole pension himself, or to take a smaller pension 
for himself during his life, and to allow his wife a pension after his death, for the remainder 
of her life. 

4, He will not, on account of belonging to the Reserve, forfeit any interest in any 
Friendly or Benefit Society. 

5. His travelling expenses to and from the place of drill, will, when necessary, be provided. 

6. He will, during drill, receive, in addition to the retaining fee, the same pay, victu- 
alling, and allowances as a seaman of the fleet according to his rating. 

7. He will, if called out on actual service, receive the same pay, allowances, and vic- 
tuals, and have the same prospect of promotion and prize-money, as a continuous-service 
seaman of. the fleet according to his rating, and he will on joining receive the same clothing, 
bedding, and mess-traps. 

8. He will, if wounded or injured in actual service, receive the same pension as a seaman 
in the Navy of the same rating. 

9. He will be eligible to the Coast-Quard Service and Greenwich Hospital. 

10. He may quit the Reserve, if not at the time called out for actual service, at the end 
of every five years; he may also quit it, when not called out, on paying back the retainers 
he has received; or, without payment, if he passes an examination as a Master or Mate, 
and obtains bona-fide employment as Master or Mate. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE RESERVE. 

1. A Volunteer must attend drill for twenty-eight days each year; he may do so, so far 
as the convenience of the public service will permit, at a time and place convenient to him- 
self; but he cannot in any case take less than seven days’ drill at any one time. 

2. He must not, without special permission, proceed on a voyage that will occupy more 
than six months. 

3. He must appear before some Shipping Master once in every six months, unless he has 
leave to be abroad longer, and he must report every change of residence and employment. 

4. In order to earn a Pension he must continue in the Reserve as long as he is physically 
competent to serve, and he must also have been in the force fifteen years if engaged above 
thirty, or twenty years if engaged under thirty. In reckoning this time actual service in the 
fleet will count double. a 

5. Volunteers may be called ~pon for actual service in the Navy by Royal Proclama- 
tion. It is intended to exercise this power only when an emergency requires a sudden 
increase in the Naval Force of the country. 

6. A Volunteer may in the first instance be called out for three years. If there is then 
actual war, and he is then serving in one of her Majesty’s ships, he may be required to 
serve for two years longer; but for the additional two years he will receive 2d. a day 
additional pay. F 

7. Volunteers when on drill or actual service will be subject to Naval Discipline. 

8. A Volunteer who fails to fulfil the obligations of the Reserve will forfeit his claim 
to Retainer and Pension, and if he fails to join when called out for actual service may be 
treated as a Straggler or Deserter from the Navy. 


THE ENROLMENT WILL COMMENCE ON Ist JANUARY 1860. 


Full information and detailed conditions may be obtained on application to the Shipping 
Master at any Port in the United Kingdom, or to the Officers of Customs in the Channel 
Islands and Isle of Man. 
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SIXTY YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Have proved beyond question that 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


POSSESSES EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH, RESTORING, 
AND BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR. 
For CHILDREN it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of A BEAUTIFUL 
HEAD OF HAIR;; while its introduction into the Nursery of Royatty, and the numerous 
Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; 10s. 6d. (equal to four small); and double that size, 21s, 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying the 
Complexion and Skin. 
This Royally patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific exerts the most soothing, cooling, 
and purifying action on the Skin, eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discoloration, 
and other Cutaneous Visitations, and renders the SKIN SOFT, CLEAR, and BLOOM- 
ING. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to Health and Longevity by the 
proper mastication of Food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in Improving and Beautifying 
the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath pure and fragrant. It 
eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient Decay, and polishes and pre- 
serves the Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like Whiteness. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


Sold at 20 Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


* * Beware of Spurious Imitations ! ! ! 














IMPORTANT ax ANNOUNCEMENT. ° 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Begs most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 
Pens, and in accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a New 
SERIES Of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATE- 
RIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put 
up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with 
fine, _— and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel 
Pens.—Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 
96 New Street, Birmingham; 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; anp at 37GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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Art. IL.—MR. KINGSLEY’S LITERARY EXCESSES. 


Miscellanies. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 2 vols. J. W. Parker. 


THERE are two living English writers who, wide as the poles 
asunder in many points, have yet several marked characteristics 
in common, and whom we confess to regarding with very similar 
sentiments—Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Kingsley. Both are eminent; 
both are popular; both have exercised, and are still exercising, a 
very unquestionable influence over their contemporaries: unques- 
tionable, that is, as to degree; questionable enough, unhappily, as 
to kind. Of both we have frequently had occasion to speak with 
respect and admiration. We read them much, and recur to them 
often; but seldom without mixed feelings, provocation, disap- 
pointment, and regret. We constantly lay them down outraged 
beyond endurance by their faults, and mentally forswearing 
them in future; we as constantly take them up again in spite of 
vow and protest, drawn back into the turbid vortex by the force 
of their resistless fascinations. In short, we feel and act towards 
them as men may do towards women whom they at once delight 
in, admire, and condemn; who perpetually offend their purer 
taste and grate against their finer sensibilities, but whose noble 
qualities and whose meretricious charms are so strangely vivid 
and so marvellously blended, that they can shake themselves free 
from neither. For Mr. Kingsley we have long ago. expressed 
our hearty appreciation; but there is a time to appreciate, and 
a time to criticise. Standing as he now does at the zenith of 
No. XIX. January 1860. B 




















2 Mr. Kingsley’s Literary Errors and Excesses. 


his popularity, it is the fit time to speak of his shortcomings 
with that frankness which is the truest respect. 

The historian of Frederick the Great and the author of Hy- 
patia have many points of resemblance, but always with a va- 
riation. They are cast in the same mould, but fashioned of 
different clays and animated by different spirits. Both are ter- 
ribly in earnest; but Kingsley’s is the earnestness of youthful 
vigour and a sanguine temper, Carlyle’s is the profound cyni- 
cism of a bitter and a gloomy spirit. He is, if not the saddest, 
assuredly the most saddening of writers,—the very Apostle 
of Despair. Both seem penetrated to the very core of their 
nature with the sharpest sense of the wrongs and sufferings 
of humanity; but the one is thereby driven to preach a crusade 
of vengeance on their authors, the other a crusade of rescue and 
deliverance for their victims. Mr. Kingsley’s earnestness as a 
social philosopher and reformer develops itself mainly in the 
direction of action and of sympathy; Mr. Carlyle’s exhales itself, 
for the most part, in a fierce contempt against folly and weak- 
ness, which is always unmeasured and usually unchristian. The 
earnestness of Carlyle, though savagely sincere, never conde- 
scends enough to detail or to knowledge to make him a practical 
reformer; that of Kingsley is so restless as to allow him no repose, 
and sends him rushing, ¢éte baissée, at every visible evil or abuse. 
The one has stirred thousands to bitterest discontent with life 
and with the world, but scarcely erected a finger-post or sup- 
plied a motive; the other has roused numbers to buckle on their 
armour in a holy cause, but has often directed them astray, and 
has not always been careful either as to banner or to watchword. 

Both are fearfully pugnacious; indeed, they are beyond com- 
parison the two most combative writers of their age. Nature 
sent them into the world full of aggressive propensities; and 
strong principles, warm hearts, and expansive sympathies, have 
enlisted these propensities on the side of benevolence and virtue. 
Happier than many, they have been able to enlist their passions 
in the cause of right. But their success or good fortune in doing 
this has led them into the delusion common in such cases. They 
fancy that the cause consecrates the passion. They feel 


“We have come forth upon the field of life 
To war with Evil ;” 


and once satisfied that it is evil against which they are contend- 
ing, they let themselves go, and give full swing to all the vehe- 
mence of their unregenerate natures. We comprehend the full 
charms of such a tilt. It must be delightful to array all the ener- 
gies of the old Adam against the foes of the new. What unspeak- 
able relief and joy for a Christian like Mr. Kingsley, whom God 
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has made boiling over with animal eagerness and fierce aggres- 
sive instincts, to feel that he is not called upon to control “these 
instincts, but only to direct them; and that once having, or 
fancying that he has, in view a man or an institution that is 
God’s enemy as well as his, he may hate it with a perfect hatred, 
and go at it en sabreur! Accordingly he reminds us of nothing 
so much as of a war-horse panting for the battle; his usual style 
is marvellously like a neigh—a “ ha! ha! among the trumpets ;” 
the dust of the combat is to him the breath of life; and when 
once, in the plenitude of grace and faith, fairly let loose upon 
his prey —human, moral, or material—all the Red Indian within 
him comes to the surface, and he wields his tomahawk with an 
unregenerate heartiness, slightly heathenish no doubt, but withal 
unspeakably refreshing. It is amazing how hard one who is a 
gladiator by nature strikes when convinced that he is doing God 
service. Mr. Kingsley is a strange mixture of the spirit of the 
two covenants. He draws his sympathy with human wrongs 
mainly from the New Testament; but his mode of dealing with 
human wrong-doers altogether from the Old. Mr. Carlyle 
borrows little from either division of the Bible; his onslaughts 
are like those of one of the northern gods; he wields Thor’s 
hammer righteously in the main, but with a grim and terrible 
ferocity, and often mangles his victims as though absolutely 
intoxicated by the taste of blood. 

Both writers—and this is one of their most serious offences— 
are contemptuous and abusive towards their adversaries far be- 
yond the limits of taste, decency, or gentlemanly usage. Both 
indulge in terms of scorn and vituperation such as no cause can 
justify and no correct or Christian feeling could inspire Their 
pages often read like the paragraphs in the Commination Service. 
Their holy wrath is poured out, as from teeming and exhaustless 
fyuntains, on every thing they disapprove, and on every one 
who ventures to differ from them or to argue with them. Since 
the days of Dean Swift and Johnson there have been no such 
offenders among the literary men of England. Still, even here 
there is a difference: Mr. Carlyle slangs like a blaspheming 
pagan; Mr. Kingsley like a denouncing prophet. 

Mingled, too, with this unseemly fury, and piercing through 
all their 1 aaeiaaiel and lacerating language, there is discernible 
in both men a rich vein of beautiful and pathetic tenderness. 
This is most marked in Mr. Carlyle, as might be expected from 
his far deeper nature; and if considered in connection with the 
irritations of an uncomfortable and nervous organisation, goes 
far to explain, if not to excuse, his outrageous ferocity of utter- 
ance. It is as though, like the prophet of old, “he was mad 
for the sight of his eyes which he saw.” Gloomy and phrenetic 
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by temperament; full of enthusiasm for what is noble; keen 
in his perceptions of what ought to be and might be; bitterly 
conscious of the contrast with what is; sympathising with al- 
most painful vividness in the sufferings of the unhappy and the 
wronged, but perversely showing that sympathy rather by con- 
temptuous anger than by relieving gentleness; richly endowed 
with warm human affections, which yet he is half ashamed 
of, and would fain conceal; little accustomed to control himself, 
and never taught to respect others,—his spirit is in a perpetual 
state both of internecine and of foreign war; and his tender- 
ness, instead of being like oil upon the troubled waters, seems 
to be only one more incongruous and fermenting element cast 
into the seething caldron. But whenever he will let it beam 
out unchecked, it not only spreads a rare sunshine over his 
pages, but communicates at once elevation and sobriety of tone. 
It is this which makes his Life of Sterling far the most pleasant 
as well as one of the truest of his books. 

Mr. Kingsley’s tenderness is of a different order. Like all 
his excellencies and defects, it springs from his physical tempera- 
ment; and is therefore manly, prompt, and genuine, but not pro- 
found. Indeed, we think the special peculiarity of Mr. Kingsley’s 
nature, as of his genius, is that it wants depth. It is as sound 
as a bell, thoroughly healthy, indescribably vigorous; but, if we 
must speak our thought, a little superficial. Perhaps it is too 
healthy to be deep. Still itis very pleasant, because so bubbling, 
lively, and sincere. We will quote one passage in illustration : 
it is rather long; but, as we do not intend to quote much, and 
as it is in his best manner, we will transfer it to our pages. 


“Was there no poetry in these Puritans, because they wrote no 
poetry? We do not mean now the unwritten tragedy of the battle- 
psalm and the charge; but simple idyllic poetry and quiet house- 
drama, love-poetry of the heart and hearth, and the beauties of every- 
day human life. Take the most commonplace of them: was Zeal-for- 
Truth Thoresby, of Thoresby Rise in Deeping Fen, because his father 
had thought fit to give him an uyly and silly name, the less of a noble 
lad? Did his name prevent his being six feet high? Were his 
shoulders the less broad for it ; his cheeks the less ruddy for it? He 
wore his flaxen hair of the same length that every one now wears 
theirs, instead of letting it hang half way to his waist in essenced curls; 
but was he therefore the less of a true Viking’s son, bold-hearted as 
his sea-roving ancestors, who won the Danelagh by Canute’s side, and 
settled there on Thoresby Rise, to grow wheat aud breed horses, gene- 
ration succeeding generation, in the old moated grange? He carried 
a Bible in his jack-boot ; but did that prevent him, as Oliver rode past 
him with an approving smile on Naseby field, thinking himself a very 
handsome fellow, with his moustache and imperial, and bright red coat, 
and cuirass well polished, in spite of many a dint, as he sate his 
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father’s great black horse as gracefully and firmly as any long-locked 
and essenced cavalier in front of him? Or did it prevent him think- 
ing, too, for a moment, with a throb of the heart, that sweet cousin 
Patience far away at home, could she but see him, might have the 
same opinion of him as he had of himself? Was he the worse for the 
thought? He was certainly not the worse for checking it the next 
instant, with manly shame for letting such ‘carnal vanities’ rise in his. 
heart while he was ‘ doing the Lord’s work’ in the teeth of death and 
hell: but was there no poetry in him then? No poetry in him, five 
minutes after, as the long rapier swung round his head, redder and 
redder at every sweep ? We are befooled by names, Call him Crusader 
instead of Roundhead, and he seems at once, (granting him only sin- 
cerity, which he had, and that of a right awful kind,) as complete a 
knight-errant as ever watched and prayed, ere putting on his spurs, in 
fantastic Gothic chapel, beneath ‘ storied windows richly dight.’ Was 
there no poetry in him, either, half an hour afterwards, as he lay bleed- 
ing across the corpse of the gallant horse, waiting for his turn with 
the surgeon, and fumbled for the Bible in his boot, and tried to hum 
a psalm, and thought of Cousin Patience, and his father and his 
mother; and how they would hear, at least, that he had played the 
man in Israel that day, and resisted unto blood, striving against sin 
and the Man of Sin? And was there no poetry in him, too, as he 
came wearied along Thoresby dyke, in the quiet autumn eve, home to 
the house of his forefathers, and saw afar off the knot of tall poplars 
rising over the broad misty flat, and the one great Abele tossing its 
sheets of silver in the dying gusts, and knew that they stood before his 
father’s door? Who can tell all the pretty child-memories.which flitted 
across his brain at that sight, and made him forget that he was a 
wounded cripple? ..... . . And now he was guing home to meet 
her (Patience) after a mighty victory, a deliverance from Heaven, se- 
cond only in his eyes to that Red-Sea one. Was there no poetry in his 
heart at that thought? Did not the glowing sunset, and the reed-beds 
which it transfigured before him into sheets of golden flame, seem 
tokens that the glory of God was going before him in his path? Did 
not the sweet clamour of the wild-fowl, gathering for one rich psean ere 
they sank into rest, seem to him as God's bells chiming him home in 
triumph with peals sweeter and bolder than those of Lincoln or Peter- 
borough steeple-house? Did not the very lapwing, as she tumbled 
softly wailing before his path, as she did years ago, seem to welcome 
the wanderer home in the name of Heaven ? 

Fair Patience, too, though she was a Puritan, yet did not her 
cheek flush, her eye grow dim, like any other girl’s, as she saw far off 
the red coat, like a sliding spark of fire, coming slowly along the strait 
fen-bank, and fled upstairs into her chamber to pray, half that it might 
be, half that it might not be he? Was there no happy storm of human 
tears and human laughter when he entered the courtyard-gate? Did 
not the old dog lick his Puritan hand as lovingly as if it had been a Ca- 
valier’s? Did not lads and lasses run out shouting? Did not the old 
yeoman father hug him, weep over him, hold him at arm’s length, and 
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hug him again, as heartily as any other John Bull, even though the next 
moment he called all to kneel down and thank Him who had sent his 
boy home again, after bestowing on him the grace to bind kings in 
chains, and nobles with links of iron, and contend to death for the 
faith delivered to the saints? And did not Zeal-for-Truth look about 
as wistfully for Patience as any other man would have done, longing 
to see her, yet not daring even to ask for her? And when she came 
down at last, was she the less lovely in his eyes because she came, not 
flaunting with bare bosom, in tawdry finery and paint, but shrouded 
close in coif and pinner, hiding from all the world beauty which was 
there still, but was meant for one alone, and that only if God willed, 
4 in God’s good time? And was there no faltering of their voices, no 
i light in their eyes, no trembling -pressure of their hands, which said 
more, and was more, ay and more beautiful in the sight of Him who 
made them, than all Herrick’s Dianemes, Waller’s Saccharissas, flames, 
darts, posies, love-knots, anagrams, and the rest of the insincere cant 
of the court? What if Zeal-for-Truth had never strung two rhymes 
| together in his life? Did not his heart go for inspiration to a loftier 
| Helicon, when it whispered to itself, ‘My love, my dove, my undefiled, 
is but one, than if he had filled pages with sonnets about Venuses and 
Cupids, love-sick shepherds and cruel nymphs ? 
i And was there no poetry, true idyllic poetry, as of Longfellow’s 
i Evangeline itself, in that trip round the old farm next morning, when 
Zeal-for-Truth, after looking over every heifer, and peeping into every 
I. sty, would needs canter down by his father’s side to the horse-fen, with 
his arm in a sling ; while the partridges whirred up before them, and 
i the lurchers flashed like gray snakes after the hare, and the colts came 
| whinnying round with staring eyes and streaming manes ; and the two 
| chatted on in the same sober business-like English tone, alternately of 
‘the Lord’s great dealings’ by General Cromwell, the pride of all honest 
fen-men, and the price of troop-horses at the next Horncastle fair? 
| Poetry in those old Puritans? Why not? They were men of like 
1 passions with ourselves. They loved, they married, they brought up 
children ; they feared, they sinned, they sorrowed, they fought, they 
conquered. There was poetry enough in them, be sure, though they 
acted it like men instead of singing it like birds.” 





| Again, both men are heartily and instinctively religious; 
| yet both incessantly grate against the religious feelings of reve- 
| rent Christians, though in a different manner, and from different 
causes. The one is full of reverence, but has no fixed or defi- 
nite belief; the other is orthodox enough in doctrine, but does 
not know what reverence means. The one has no creed; the 
other has no doubt. Mr. Carlyle—as all deep and great spirits 
must—approaches the high mysteries of the Infinite and the 
Eternal with awe unspeakable, and almost with humility. He 
dares not even define the Illimitable Agencies ; he always speaks 
of them in the plural number. You cannot tell what he means 
precisely when he whispers of the Silences and the Immen- 
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sities—probably he could not tell himself; but there is no mis- 
taking the natural tone and sentiment with which man refers 
to something supremely and incomprehensibly above him. There 
may be no distinct Being for whom this awe is felt, but the 
awe is unquestionably there. In Mr. Kingsley there is nothing of 
all this. The great creative and pervading spirit of the universe, 
who for Mr. Carlyle is ?Etre Supréme, for Mr. Kingsley is 
simply le bon Dieu. He is not a stricken mortal, prostrate be- 
fore the Ineffable Intelligence, but a workman of God, a soldier 
of Christ, a messenger who has got his orders from his imme- 
diate superior, and will execute them like a faithful labourer. 
He knows God's will, and it always harmonises strangely with 
Mr. Kingsley’s objects and opinions. He has an unquestioning 
obedience, cheerful service, boundless devotion, to his Father 
who is in heaven; but of what we call reverence—hushed and 
breathless adoration, solemn sense of infinite depth and infinite 
littleness,—we can perceive no trace whatever. He seems as 
unconscious as the infant Samuel of a superior Presence. His 
feelings towards God appear to hover between those of the negro 
and the Israelite, or rather to partake of both. He speaks of 
Him, and to Him, with the simple directness, the confiding but 
not disrespectful familiarity, now of Moses and now of Uncle 
Tom. When he issues his commands to the worid of sinners, it 
is as though he had just come from an interview with the Most 
High on Sinai. When he prays, it is (to use Mrs. Stowe’s lan- 
guage) as though he knew God was listening behind the cur- 
tain. He is unpleasantly fond of introducing the Great Name 
on all occasions: it is always ‘ God's work,” “ God's feasts,” 
“God's heroes,” “ God's bells,” “Good news of God;” expres- 
sions which, just and fitting enough when sparingly, solemnly, 
and appropriately used, produce almost a profane effect by their 
incessant and uncalled-for recurrence; appear to be dictated 
chiefly by an appetite for strong language operating on a gen- 
tleman in orders; and are, in tact, we believe, Mr. Kingsley’s 
way of swearing. 

There are further points of resemblance between the two 
men still. Roaming through our world of complicated and 
corrupt civilisation, laying about them with an iron flail, and 
smashing shams, follies, and abuses with little mercy and less 
discrimination, they have yet both their weak places and their 
blind sides. Iconoclasts as they are, they are idolaters also,— 
and idolaters of the worst sort, and at the coarsest shrine. 
These teachers of mankind in an age of advanced science and 
refinement, trained in the highest culture, rich in the noblest 
endowments,— 


‘* These, the heirs of all the ages, in the foremost files of time,”— 
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worship much as the barbarians of old did, and much as the 
savages do now, and fall prostrate before brute Force and a 
tyrannous and unrelenting Will. They are “ Titanolaters,” as 
Archdeacon Hare appropriately named them. Mr. Carlyle raves 
about “ Jarls” and “ Vikings,” and the “ grand old Norsemen,” 
till we are sick of the recurring cant; and Mr. Kingsley 
echoes his precise phrases and expressions, page after page. with 
an almost parrot-like exactitude of iteration. This idolatry 
of mere strength, however, assumes distinct forms in the two 
writers; and, strange to say, it takes a somewhat higher type 
in the Pagan than in the Christian votary. The-one idolises 
chiefly strength of purpose, the other chiefly strength of muscle 
and of nerve. Both probably have “gone in” for their own 
especial line of superiority. Mr. Carlyle,—never strong in 
health or agile in frame, nor trained either as ploughman, 
sportsman, soldier, or athlete, but having had to fight his way 
in life with a persistent energy and a self-denying power which 
do him infinite honour—thinks little of mere bodily strength, 
and, indeed, seldom speaks of the animal frame at all, but feels 
an irresistible attraction towards inflexible tempers and over- 
mastering volitions. Indeed, he is essentially and consistently 
a despot; and with all despots, if only they be relentless and 
inconsiderate enough, he has a prompt and abounding sym- 
pathy. If they be utterly brutal in addition, there are no 
limits to his admiration. His heart yearns to them, and leaps 
up to meet them as to a brother. He calls them “‘ MEN,” “true 
men,” ‘types of real manhood.” No one acquainted with Mr. 
Carlyle’s writings will, we are sure, charge us with one shade 
of exaggeration. Every book, and almost every page, will wit- 
ness for us. ‘The fierce rough Danton was among his earliest 
idols, bloody and ignorant as he was, because he was simple 
and earnest, knew what he wanted (or thought he did), and 
went with Juggernaut directness and recklessness to his end. 
Samuel Johnson too—noble old bear that he was—Mr. Carlyle 
really loves for his unendurable brutality. But it was not till 
he met with Frederick-William of Prussia,—probably the most 
truculent ruffian that ever sat upon a throne; an absolute savage 
in taste and temper ; often half mad, and constantly quite drunk; 
for ever and in every relation of life trampling upon justice, 
decency, kindness, and natural affection,—that Mr. Carlyle 
recognised the “realised ideal” of his fancy, and hugged the 
** just man made perfect” to his heart of hearts. 

But Mr. Carlyle not only worships “forcible” men; he 
would apply foree—physical foree—to all recalcitrants; he 
would govern the world by force. The wise and powerful must 
rule; the ignorant and foolish must submit. The scourge and 
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the sword must carry out the dicta which Mr. Carlyle sees to 
be good. The negro must be flogged into sugar-making; the 
wandering and misguided multitudes of all lands must be “ re- 
gimented” under “ captains of industry,” who will compel them 
to their task. The same offensive disregard. of the rights of 
individual humanity, the same contempt for freedom, the same 
exaggeration of its mischiefs, the same denial or unconsciousness 
of its benefits, runs through his works, and mars the beauty 
and the value of them all. Truly, the despots of the world— 
whether priests, legitimate tyrants, or military usurpers—never 
before among literary celebrities had an apologist or an adorer 
like the philosopher of Chelsea. 

Mr. Kingsley’s idolatry of power shows itself in a different 
fashion, prompted no doubt by his different organisation, and 
somewhat more befitting his clerical profession. He himself is 
endowed by nature with a vigorous and exuberant organisation, 
is a sportsman, a foxhunter, an athlete, and would probably 
have been a gladiator if he had not been a Christian. He 
revels in the description of every species of athletic exercise 
and desperate strife. Accordingly, all his heroes are men of 
surpassing animal strength, all bone and muscle, marvels of 
agility, boiling over with exulting and abounding life, and 
usually miracles of physical beauty likewise. They are con- 
stantly “models;” and very often “young Antinouses,” or 
* Phebus Apollos.” He loves above all things to paint, and 
to display in action, his ideal of the perfect “animal man.” 
Softness and feebleness he cannot abide. The perpetual moral 
of his writings, which crops out at every sentence, is the old 


sentiment, 
*¢ To be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering.” 


He does not, like Mr. Carlyle, bow down in reverence before 
Might when utterly divorced from Right. But it is impossible 
not to perceive that admiration for what is strong, as strong, is 
about his most vivid original instinct. With all his Christian 
feelings, his varnish of modern civilisation, his noble aspirations, 
and all the intense philanthropies of his heart, Mr. Kingsley, be- 
neath the skin, is something of a Goth, a pagan, and a school- 
boy still. 

Finally, and not to weary our readers further with this pro- 
longed parallel between the two most picturesque and graphic 
writers of the day, one other guilty similarity remains to be 
denounced. Both are declaimers—not reasoners. Their decla- 
mation is always powerful, often splendid; rich with gorgeous 
imagery; full of lightning gleams—sometimes lengthening out 
into steady rays—of grand and saving truths; frequently, 
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usually perhaps, flashing forth in the cause of humanity and 
right; often striking the real offender and the real sin, often 
proclaiming the true hero and extolling the true virtue; mag- 
nificent in its wrath, withering in its scorn: but, after all, only 
declamation. Neither writer ever reasons, in the strict sense of 
the term. Inspiration supersedes all necessity for the slow and 
cautious processes by which conscientious mortals of the or- 
dinary stamp must painfully work out truth and light; and 
both Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Kingsley believe themselves inspired. 
The industrious collection and collation of premises, the careful 
elaboration of conclusions, are beneath them. They despise 
the inductive process.* Mr. Carlyle hates facts; Mr. Kingsley 
hates logic. The hatred of both breaks out on all occasions. 
Their opinions on subjects, their judgments of men, are not 
formed by reflection, but dictated by sentiment; and therefore the 
first are constantly unsound, and the second constantly unjust. 
What they like, what fits into their temperament, that they 
believe, and ¢hat they praise. What they dislike, what grates 
upon their tastes, that they repudiate and denounce. ‘Their 
abhorrence of reasoning is heightened by a further peculiarity 
common to the two. ‘They are singularly impatient men. They 
are too impatient to observe and inquire; too impatient to per- 
pend and reflect; too impatient to entertain doubts and resolve 
them. They are not ruminating animals; they do not chew the 
cud of thought. They pounce upon ideas, catch bright glimpses 
of them, have them written on their souls as by a flash of light, 
shoot them flying, wake in the morning and find them there ;— 
but never create, educe, mould, revolve them. 

The inevitable consequence of this is, that both men, toa 
degree wholly unworthy of cultured intellects, are at the mercy 
of their sympathies and their antipathies. You cannot have 
better awakeners, nor worse guides. We might cite a thousand 
illustrations, but two will suffice. Take the treatment which 
political economy and its votaries receive at their hands. Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Kingsley —the latter especially—are deeply 
impressed with the wretched condition of mankind in these 
islands, and with the vast and irresistible influence which their 
material well- or ill-being has upon their moral state. In his 
Miscellanies,t Mr. Kingsley states his views on this subject with 
a breadth and daring which are astounding in a clergyman, but 
with which we almost unreservedly agree. To make men vir- 
tuous, he every where proclaims, you must first rescue them 


* It is a curious exemplification, that Mr. Kingsley has put forth a volume 
treating of some of the most knotty and awful questions that can occupy the 
human mind under the perfectly accurate title of Loose Thoughts for Loose 
Thinkers. { ii. pp. 332-334, 
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from their physical misery. Now, political economy is the 
science which treats of man’s material well-being. It deals 
with causes, not with symptoms. Discarding the shallow charity 
which relieves suffering as it arises, and perpetuates and mul- 
tiplies it by relieving it, political economy searches out and 
explains the sources of that suffering, and the only recipe for 
its radical and enduring cure. Eschewiag and denouncing the 
assistance from without, which degrades the labourer, it studies 
and preaches that knowledge and self-control which elevates 
and strengthens while it enriches him. Knowing that compe- 
tence is essential (among the masses at least) to virtue and to 
progress, its task is to discover and proclaim how that com- 
petence is to be won. It is, in a single word, the Science of 
Philanthropy. Its business is to show how, and how only, 
Mr. Kingsley’s object may be attained. Surely the professors 
of such a science ought to be recognised and welcomed by him 
as fellow-labourers. He may think their principles at fault; 
he may think their rules too rigid; he may think their purpose 
and their means too narrow; but at least he must see that they 
are doing his work, and aiming at his end. But no; they are 
exact thinkers, and Mr. Kingsley hates the fetters of exactitude. 
They are logicians, and believe in logic; Mr. Kingsley neither 
has it, nor has faith in it. They are often dry, stern, and me- 
thodical, while Mr. Kingsley is impetuous, enthusiastic, and 
sentimental; and, in these matters at least, he can endure no 
man who does not wear his livery, speak his language, and go 
his way. Therefore he denounces them in terms quite as vio- 
lent, and almost as indecent, as Mr. Carlyle. Yet they are both 
acquainted with economists—with one at least, and he perhaps 
the chief—whose compassion for the wretched and the astray is 
as vivid and as genuine as their own, and has often tried hard 
his allegiance to sound doctrine and scientific truth, but scarcely 
ever—if ever—found it wanting, Unheeding all this, however, 
and never pausing to master the science they detest, or to respect 
the thinker whom they know, they have made political economy 
from the first, and make it still, the object of their fiercest ana- 
themas. 

We need not encumber our pages with the sarcasms which 
disfigure nearly all Mr. Carlyle’s writings against the “ professors 
of the Dismal Science,” * the Gospel according to M‘Crowdy,” 
and the like:* nor should we be disposed to remind our 
readers of the very unseemly and indefensible language used 
on the subject by Mr. Kingsley in Cheap Clothes and Nasty, 
and in Alton Locke (of which we hoped and believed that he 
had long ago become ashamed), were it not that in his Afs- 

* See Past and Present, Chartism, and Latter-day Pamphlets, passim, 
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cellanies, published only yesterday, we came upon a passage in 
his old manner, which proves too clearly that the shame has 
been ineffectual, and that the repentance is, to say the least, 
incomplete. At present Mr. Kingsley is wild about sanitary 
reform; so are we. Well, then, remembering who was the 
chief originator, and unwearied—if not unwearying—advocate 
of that great movement, how could he dare to pen and publish 
this heartless sneer? 


“ Others again expected, with equal wisdom, the assistance of the 
political economist [in the work of sanitary reform]. The fact is un- 
deniable, but at the same time inexplicable. What they could have 
found in the doctrines of most modern political economists which 
should lead them to believe that human life would be precious in their 
eyes is unknown to the writer of these pages. Those whose bugbear 
has been over-population, whose motto has been a euphuistic ver- 


sion of 
‘The more the merrier, the fewer the better fare,’ 


cannot be expected to lend their aid in increasing the population by 
saving the lives of two-thirds of the children who now die prematurely in 
our great cities, and so still further overcrowding this unhappy land 
with those helpless and expensive sources of national poverty—rational 
human beings in strength and health.”* 


It is as useless to argue with Mr. Kingsley when he takes up 
his parable against economic science, as with Sir A. Alison when 
he opens out about the currency. But passing over the unscru- 
pulousness of the above onslaught, we cannot help observing, 


+ In justice to ourselves, and as a specimen of Mr. Kingsley’s style when he 
comes across his foes, we must give the rest of the passage, though we confess to 
a feeling almost of disgust as we transcribe his random irony. 

“ By political economy alone has this faculty [progress and invention] been 
denied to man. In it alone he is not to conquer nature, but simply to obey her. 
Let her starve him, make him a slave, a bankrupt, or what not, he must 
submit, as the savage does to the hail and the lightning. ‘ Laissez-faire,’ 
says the ‘science du néant,’—the ‘science de la misére,’ as it has truly and bit- 
terly been called,—‘ laissez-faire.’ Analyse economic questions if you will, but 
beyond analysis you shall not step. Any attempt to raise political economy to its 
synthetic stage is to break the laws of nature, to fight against facts ; as 2f facts 
were not made to be fouyht against and conquered and put out of the way, whenso- 
ever they interfere in the least with the welfare of any human being. [Strange jumble 
and confusion between facts and truths, principles and laws.] The drowning 
man is not to strike out tor his life, lest by keeping his head above water he in- 
terferes with the laws of gravitation. Not that the political economist, or any 
man, can be true to his own fallacy. He must needs try his hand at the synthetic 
method, though he forbids it to the rest of the world. But the only deductive hint 
which he has as yet given to mankind is, quaintly enough, the most unnatural 
‘eidolon specis’ which ever entered into the head of a dehumanised pedant— 
namely, that once-famous ‘ preventive check,’ which—if ever a nation did apply 
it, as it never will—could issue, as every doctor knows, in nothing less than the 
“araag grr habits of abortion, child-murder, and unnatural crime.’’—Miscel- 

anies, i. 116. 

It is difficult to say whether the rattling nonsense or the unseemly insinua- 

tions of this passage are the more repellent. 
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that a little reading or a little thought might have shown Mr. 
Kingsley its falsity as well. Does he not know that human 
life 7s precious in the eyes of political economists,—not perhaps 
for the same considerations as with him, but precisely because 
they are wise reasoners and sound calculators? Is he not aware 
that they deplore that sacrifice of youthful life caused by a ne- 
glect of sanitary laws, because it is wasteful as well as cruel ? 
They long ago explained and remonstrated against the folly and 
extravagance of these inchoate and incomplete existences; they 
repeatedly and seriously called attention to the fact that, to take 
no higher ground,—for, be it remembered, in their profession 
they are men of science, and not moralists,—every child that was 
not reared to manhocd was a drain upon the national wealth, a 
source of unrepaid expenditure, an investment of toil and money 
which yielded no return—a consumer only, and a producer never. 
They condemned the costly folly of letting children die before 
they reached the labouring and remunerating age (or bringing 
them into the world so that they must so die), on the same prin- 
ciples as they would condemn the analogous insanity of trampling 
down your green corn, or building houses and then letting them 
fall to pieces before you finished them; because, from the point 
of view at which they were then dealing with the subject, the cases 
were alike, inasmuch as both were idle and wasteful prepara- 
tions for a result that was never to arrive—planting a tree that 
was never to bear fruit. In technical language, both were in- 
stances of “ unproductive expenditure.” 

The same servitude to impressions and antipathies which 
makes Mr. Kingsley so unjust to unwelcome doctrines, makes 
him also unjust to alien men. We cannot have a better illustra- 
tion than his comments on Shelley and Byron, republished in 
his Miscellunies (i. p. 310). His attack upon the former seems to 
us utterly unwarrantable. Byron, amid all his fearful sins, was 
a “MAN:” he was gifted with indomitable energy and courage; 
he excelled in all bodily exercises of which his lameness allowed 
him to partake, —he swam, boxed, rode, shot, to perfection; was 
vehement, impetuous, daring, and above all, combative; a child 
of impulses, many of them noble and sane, all of them na- 
tural and vigorous: and therefore he was, except in his excesses 
and his sins, a man after Mr. Kingsley’s own heart. Though 
his nature was intensely worldly, Byron too was, or fancied 
himself, a sort of Christian; while Shelley, whose nature was 
essentially, though waywardly, religious, was, and proclaimed 
himself, an unbeliever. Poor Shelley—gentle, tender, ethereal 
and aspiring, sober and abstemious, a pale student, an abstract 
and highly metaphysical thinker, delicate as a woman in his 
organisation, sensitive as a woman in his sympathies, loathing 
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all that was coarse and low with a woman’s shrinking, de- 
testing all field-sports as barbarous and brutal,—presented a 
phase of humanity utterly alien to the rampant and “ healthy 
animalism” of Mr. Kingsley’s nature. In early life Shelley, ha- 
bitually the purest and least sensual of men, committed one 
grievous fault, so far as we can judge, less at the instigation of 
wrong passions than under the delusion of a false theory. In early 
life, too, when wild and flighty almost to the verge of insanity, 
if not sometimes beyond it,—when smarting under bitter wrongs, 
enthusiastic for the regeneration of the world, burning with 
boyish zeal for the destruction of what he held to be a mis- 
chievous and tyrannical delusion, and full of the self-opinion 
which belongs to youth, and not unfrequently survives it,—he 
poured forth mad anathemas against Christianity and social law. 
It availed nothing that he denounced unnatural and ascetic 
priests with a pertinacious eloquence akin to Mr. Kingsley’s 
own; that his purse, his time, his strength, were always at the 
call of the suffering and the sad; that his blood boiled as fiercely 
as that of the strongest at the bare idea of injustice and oppres- 
sion, and that in such a cause he was as brave as a lion, and 
would take any odds; that he exercised over the coarser mind 
of Byron a strange influence, which, if not intellectually whole- 
some, was always morally improving; and that he even per- 
suaded him to abstain from continuing his profligate poem ;—all 
this goes for nothing: the one poet was sympathetic, the other 
antipathic to Mr. Kingsley’s tastes; and accordingly, Shelley, 
whose life, we believe (except in the one instance referred to), 
was strictly chaste, and whose pages are as pure as Mr Kings- 
ley’s own,—for he, like Shelley, sometimes errs in saying things 
better left unsaid, and like Shelley, too, errs from mistaken 
theory, and not from wrong design,—Shelley is “lewd” and a 
“satyr.” “Byron may be brutal, but he never cants ;”—“ if 
Byron sinned more desperately and more flagrantly, it was done 
under the temptations of rank, wealth, disappointed love, and the 
impulses of an animal nature, to which Shelley’s passions were 


2 9 


‘ As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. 


To Shelley, therefore, is attributed “the lewdness of the gentle 
and sensitive vegetarian ;” and Byron is “ the sturdy peer, proud 
of his bull-neck and his boxing, who kept bears and bull-dogs, 
and drilled Greek ruffians at Missolonghi, and ‘had no objection 
to a pot of beer;’ and who might, if he had been reformed, have 
made a gallant English gentleman: while Shelley, if once his 
intense self-opinion had deserted him, would probably have 
ended in Rome as an Oratorian or a Passionist.”* 


* It is singular that, a few pages further on, we find Mr. Kingsley speaking 
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A more characteristic passage—one more richly redolent of 
unregenerate Kingsleianism—it would be difficult to find. It 
suggests, too, another criticism we have to make upon our au- 
thor,—the close connection, namely, of his greatest merits and 
his greatest faults with the intensely soctal character of his mind. 
His test, not only of good and evil, but of truth and falsehood, 
may be said to be the tendency of actions or doctrines to dissolve 
the bonds of social unity, or to draw them closer. This perhaps 
lies at the root of his dislike to political economy. Competition 
—which political economy recognises as the law of trade—he 
sees, truly enough, to be the source of much selfishness, many 
jealousies, and occasionally of bitter animosities and heart-burn- 
ings; and hence he tries to sweep the whole system away with 
the strong wind of religious faith. His deep respect for sanitary 
laws, for bodily exercises, for field sports, is in a great measure 
due to the connection of these things with social health, and the 
effect they have in clearing away the secret morbidness of ex- 
clusive temperaments, and opening the communications between 
mind and mind. He knows well that there is scarcely any root 
of exclusiveness, of moral cowardice, of self-involvement, of social 
blight, so common as the neglect of physical health and exer- 
cise; and he is aware, too, that the social and buoyant tone of 
his own Christianity arises in a great measure from his building 
it up on a sound foundation of physical health. ‘There are evi- 
dently few things he hates so much as the morbid fancifulness 
of solitary and sedentary minds. 

But this social test of right and truth, sound enough as far 
as it goes, is, more consueto, so exaggerated by Mr. Kingsley 
that it often brings out very false results. It is true that there 
must be a seed of error and of poison in any mind, or in any 
system of belief, which leads permanently to isolation, narrow- 
ness, and frigid self-sufficiency. But it is not true—as Mr. 
Kingsley thinks—that the characteristic sins of social tempera- 
ments are less heinous or less dangerous than the characteristic 
sins of solitary temperaments; nor even that convictions which 
for a time may seem to sever men from their fellow-creatures, 
and to remove them painfully from human sympathy, are less 
true than those which give an immediate and commanding hold 
of the popular mind. Now Mr. Kingsley falls into both these 


of Shelley in almost the precise terms in which we have spoken of himself. 
“ Whether it be vegetarianism or liberty, the rule [with Shelley] is practically the 
same—sentiment ; which in this case, as in the case of all sentimentalists, turns 
out to mean at last, not the sentiments of mankind in general, but the private 
sentiments of the writer. This is Shelley; a sentimentalist pure and simple ; in- 
capable of any thing like inductive reasoning, unable to take cognisance of any 
facts but those which please his taste, or to draw any conclusion from them but 
such as also pleases his taste” (p. 314). 
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errors. In that essay on Shelley and Byron to which we have 
just referred, the man of social temperament, of unbridled pas- 
sions, and of unbridled selfishness, is contrasted with a man 
whose complex, benevolent, sensitive, but in several points un- 
healthy, spirit was of such a kind that few could understand 
him fully, and few were fully understood by him. That the 
one was morbid, and the other manly, we do not deny; but we 
cannot conceive how any just-minded moralist, who judged by 
a true test—or, indeed, by any standard at all other than his own 
self-will and predilections—could compare Byron with Shelley, 
and feel inclined to give judgment in favour of the hardy repro- 
bate over the gentle and aspiring enthusiast. But what Mr. 
Kingsley feels so strongly is, that Byron’s sins against the social 
bond, though deep and gross, were open and easily exposed: 
Shelley’s life and poetry, on the other hand, he thinks likely to 
fascinate men with an appearance of beauty and nobility which 
will end in eating out the manliness of their life and the heart 
of their faith. It is possible enough, perhaps, that a Shelley 
school of thought—though not half so likely to become preva- 
lent—might, if prevalent, be more evil in its influences than a 
Byronic school, because it would be a more complex and subtle 
combination of noble sentiments with emotional self-indulgence. 
But what right have we, in comparing the two men, to judge 
them by the probable effects upon society of their characteristic 
faults? The fact remains, that Shelley—though afflicted with 
a morbid and unsocial nature, which, however, he did much to 
elevate and purify — was self-controlled, benevolent, dignified, 
courageously true, and comparatively pure in life; while Byron 
was selfish, sensual, covetous of fame, not above dissimulation, 
and without the power of mastering himself. Yet the Christian 
minister prefers the strong fast sinner to the erroneous and anti- 
pathic thinker! 

But Mr. Kingsley not only makes social influence a test of 
good and evil; he too much inclines to make it a test of Truth 
also. In the Dialogue of Phaethon—a book, by the way, which 
if a man wishes to fill his belly with the east wind (as Solomon 
says), he had better read to-morrow—he is not ashamed to assert 
that a man who has reached what he is convinced is positive 
truth, should suppress the expression of that conviction if it 
seems to be in conflict with (what Mr. Kingsley, we suppose, 
deems to be) the more happy and useful belief of society at 
large. The atheist, we are told, even if moved by the “ Spirit 
of Truth,” is bound to conceal his unbelief; 

“for there would be far more chance that he alone was wrong, and 
the many right, than that the many were wrong, and he alone right. 
He would, therefore, commit an insolent and conceited action, and 
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moreover a cruel and shameless one; for he would certainly make 
miserable, were he believed, the hearts of many virtuous persons who 
had never harmed him, for no immediate or demonstrable purpose ex- 
cept that of pleasing his own self-will” (p. 41). 


This is perhaps the worst instance to be found in Mr. 
Kingsley’s writings of his undiscriminating worship of the social 
bond. If he had given himself time to think, or had asked any 
reasoning friend to think for him, he would scarcely have pub- 
lished such a passage; or, indeed, any portion of the slipshod 
volume which contains it. No doubt, im the end, any creed 
must be false, or must contain a large element of error, which 
tends to drive men asunder; and all true faith ought ultimately 
to draw them into closer union and harmony. But this is not, 
and cannot be, our main ¢es¢ of their truth; and those who make 
it so commit exactly the same mistake as the utilitarian moralist, 
who judges of moral actions only by their consequences. Deep 
conviction is the sole sine gud non of the duty of public expres- 
sion. Ofcourse, no man is bound, and no man has a right, to 
throw forth to the world his crude, hasty, passing notions on 
serious subjects—especially if those notions are likely to prove 
perturbing or offensive, and if he has not qualified himself by 
years, by study, by patient inquiry, and by modest reflection, to 
form and to propound independent opinions: and Mr. Kingsley 
might take this lesson home. But the mature convictions of 
mature minds are the great instruments of social progress and 
purification: all who read history know them to be so; all who 
believe in God should feel them to be so likewise; and should 
beware lest, out of mere timid unfaithfulness of soul, they 
“quench the spirit,” and fight against the suggestions of the 


Most High. 


As in the few pages which remain of our allotted space we 
shall address our criticisms to Mr. Kingsley alone, we should be 
sorry to leave our readers under the impression that what we 
have said of his analogue, Mr. Carlyle, comprises our whole 
opinion of that eminent man, or at all faithfully conveys the 
sentiments with which we regard him. We have spoken of his 
faults freely and severely ; and we have nothing more to add on 
that score. But Mr. Carlyle is a man to be spoken of with 
respect, even where we cannot speak of him with patience. 
The present age owes to few a deeper debt of gratitude. He 
has infused into it something of his own uncompromising ear- 
nestness. He has preached up the duty and the dignity of 
Work, with an eloquence which has often made the idle shake 
off their idleness, and the frivolous feel ashamed of their frivo- 
lity. He has proclaimed, in tones that have stirred many 

Cc 
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hearts, that in toil, however humble, if honest and hearty, lie 
our true worth and felicity here below. “Blessed is the man 
who has found his work,” he somewhere says: “let him ask 
no other blessedness.” He has inspired in others something of 
his own contempt for animal indulgence, and for unproduc- 
tive and unaspiring ease. He is the most terrible scourge the 
Sruges consumere nati ever had. For every thing unreal and 
deceptive he has a keen eye and a withering denunciation. 
He has broken in pieces many hollow idols, and scattered to 
the winds many empty pretensions, many time-honoured false- 
hoods, many half-held creeds. He has forced a conventional 
and shallow generation to test and try many things, and to 
abandon what has clearly been found wanting. If he has built 
up little, he has destroyed much; he has prepared the way 
for future workmen by removing vast heaps of encumbering 
rubbish. On thinkers and on the young he has exercised an 
influence which has always been remarkable, and generally sa- 
lutary; and if he has been usually scouted and neglected by 
statesmen and politicians, by the practical and the sober-minded, 
he owes it to his inveterate habit—in which again, by the way, 
Mr. Kingsley resembles him— of stating truth with such out- 
rageous exaggeration that it looks like falsehood, and almost 


becomes such. 


We have two more criticisms to make on Mr. Kingsley’s 
writings; and both relate to very grave faults. With faculties 
equal to turning out work of almost any degree of excellence, 
his ordinary style of workmanship is slovenly and slipshod. 
With power to reach almost any standard, his ordinary standard 
is unfixed and low. He, who can do so well, is content often to 
do ill. We are sure that he writes as he thinks, hastily and 
inconsiderately. His rattling, random, galloping, defiant fashion 
of writing irresistibly conveys the impression of a man of over- 
flowing mind coming in from a breathless burst with the fox- 
hounds, rushing to his desk with muddy boots, battered hat, and 
disordered dress, and dashing off with vast rapidity the teeming 
fancies suggested to him by a brisk circulation and a fertile and 
vivid brain. He is essentially an improvisatore—an extempore 
writer. His luxuriance is marvellous; but he never prunes or 
tones it down. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, con- 
scious of his own great gifts, he thinks that his loosest and most 
careless thoughts are good enough for the world. He wants 
respect for his readers, for his art, and for his own powers. He 
does not value the talent God has given him sufficiently to cul- 
tivate it to its highest point of perfection, to dress it in the most 
fitting drapery, or to be on the watch against its straggling 
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vagaries. He has none of the noble, artistic, old Greek thirst 
for perfection. He “‘ goes in” for quantity rather than quality. 
Content with, and revelling in, a prolific exuberance that is 
almost unrivalled; seeking to do much rather than to do well; 
trusting to inspiration, and fancying (perhaps too easily) that 
whatever comes must be inspired,—he is for ever falling below 
himself, and at once disappointing and irritating his admirers. 
Now, a genius like Mr. Kingsley’s not only deserves the most 
sedulous culture, but demands the most severe control. It is too 
rich and teeming to be left to “ wander at its own sweet will.” 
It needs to be employed, not to be indulged. A man has no 
more right to allow his powers to be /ess useful and profitable 
than they might be made, than he has to misuse or to neglect 
them altogether. If it be sinful to wrap your talent in a napkin 
and hide it in the earth, it is only one degree less sinful so to 
handle it as to make it yield twofold only where it might 
yield ten. 

We have said that Mr. Kingsley is essentially an improvisa- 
tore. His novels especially bear the same relation to the best 
works of art, in their line, that the extempore versification of 
an abounding fancy bears to the conscientiously perfected and 
polished production of a consummate poet. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that, either in Hypatia or in Two Years ago, he had laid his 
plot beforehand: in Yeast there does not pretend to be any plot 
at all. Hypatia especially might have been so grand, and is so 
disappointing. There is consummate mastery of the costume and 
character of the epoch; there are magnificent materials of cha- 
racter and fancy brought together to the workshop; there are 
gorgeous descriptions of external beauty; there are individual 
scenes of thrilling interest ; there are wonderful glimpses both 
of thought and passion. Raphael Aben Ezra’s meditations when 
he gets to the “bottom of the abyss” of scepticism, and poor 
Pelagia’s piercing remonstrances against the prospect of being 
consigned to the flames of hell for ever, are among the most 
powerful passages we have read in any language. Lut the in- 
considerate confusion in which the incidents of the story jostle 
and stumble over one another, and the indistinctness with which 
many of them are told, compel us to reserve our admiration for 
particular scenes and portions, and render it impossible to praise 
the work as a whole. Mingled with our pleasure and our inter- 
est in reading it, and spoiling both, come the ever-recurring re- 
flections, ““ How much more might have been made of this! how 
much better this might have been done! what a splendid con- 
ception, but what an unworthy and slovenly maltreatment of it!” 
Still, with all its faults, it is unquestionably a work of genius; 
but of genius in a hurry—of genius, as it were, shut up without 
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fire or candle, like an inharmonious jury, and compelled to com- 
plete its task before it can regain its liberty. The general pic- 
ture of those times is imperfect and confused enough, not from 
want of knowledge, but from want of care and patience; the view 
of the great struggle between Christianity and Paganism, when 
the latter was an effete and dying unreality, and the former was 
insolent with rough young life and rampant with incipient vic- 
tory,—whieh offered so magnificent a subject for a pen competent 
to deal with it,—is in our opinion most inadequately and mistily 
worked out; but, on the other hand, the extravagant follies and 
the brutal vices of the Alexandrian Christians, as well as the 
narrow bigotry, questionable motives, and unscrupulous violence 
of their leaders, are drawn with a powerful and unsparing hand. 
Philammon, the young monk who goes forth to see the world, 
is interesting and natural; so is the wily and cultivated Jew, 
first a cynical philosopher, and then a convert to the new religion; 
so also is Pelagia, the Athenian dancing-girl and courtesan—fri- 
volous, pleasure-loving, and childish, undeveloped and soulless 
because untaught, unconsciously sinful because brought up to 
sin, but still endowed with some original elements of good, and 
therefore redeemable, and in the end redeemed. Hypatia, the 
beautiful teacher of a poetic philosophy and a poetic creed; the 
beautiful dweller in a beautiful cloud-land; the enthusiastic 
votary of the old gods of Greece; spotless, ethereal, noble, but 
a dreamer; vainly and wildly striving to save and fan the flick- 
ering embers of a fading past, and to brighten and animate with 
her own vivid life the chill and pallid moonlight of the pagan 
faith,—is grandly conceived and finely depicted. The other 
characters in the book seem to us either blotches or mere indi- 
cated outlines. ‘The only extract we shall allow ourselves is the 
soliloquy of Pelagia, after she has been awakened by the de- 
nunciations and the pity of Philammon and Arsenius to the 
sinfulness of her life, and its reputed future issue: 

“¢T cannot bear it! Any thing but shame! To have fancied all 
my life—vain fool that I was !—that every one loved and admired me ; 


And yet women as bad as I have been honoured—when they were dead. 
What was that song I used to sing about Epicharis, who hung herself 
in the litter, and Leaina, who bit out her tongue, lest torture should 
drive them to betray their lovers? There used to be a statue of Leaina, 


they say, at Athens—a lioness without a tongue. ... . And whenever 
I sang the song, the theatre used to rise and shout, and call them noble 
and blessed... .. . I never could tell why then; but I know now! 


Perhaps they may call me noble, after all. At least they may say, 
‘* She was a ; but she dared to die for the man she loved !” — 
Ay, but God despises me too, and hates me. He will send me to 
eternal fire. Philammon said so,—though he was my brother. The 
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old monk said so, though he wept as he said it... . . The flames of 
hell for ever! Oh, not for ever. Great, dreadful God! not for ever ! 
Indeed, I did not know! No one ever taught me about right and 
wrong ; and I never knew I had been baptised,—indeed I never knew ! 
—aAnd it was so pleasant—so pleasant to be loved and praised and 
happy, and to see happy faces round me. How could I help it? The 
birds who are singing in the darling beloved court—they do what they 
like ; and Thou art not angry with them for being happy. And Thou 
wilt not be more cruel to me than to them, great God,—for what did I 
know more than they? Thou hast made the beautiful sunshine, and 
the pleasant, pleasant world, and the flowers and the birds. Thou wilt 
not send me to burn for ever and ever? will not a hundred years be 
punishment enough ?—or a thousand? O God, is not this punishment 
enough already,—to have to leave him just as—just as I am beginning 
to long to be good and to be worthy of him? .... Oh! have mercy 
—mercy—mercy—and let me go after I have been punished enough ! 
Why may I not turn into a bird, or even into a worm, and come back 
again out of that horrible place, to see the sun shine and the flowers 
grow once more? Oh! am not I punishing myself already? Will not 
this help to atone? . . . . Yes, I will die !—and perhaps so God will 
pity me.’ And with trembling hands she drew the sword from its 
sheath, and covered the blade with kisses. ‘ Yes, on this sword— 
with which he won his battles. That is right—his to the last. Will 
it be very painful ?—After all, it.is his sword ; it will not have the 
heart to torture me much.’ ” 


Many of the same remarks we have made on Hypatia will 
apply to Two Years ago. Tous this appears the cleverest and the 
pleasantest of Mr. Kingsley’s novels; but it, like the rest, shows 
a singular absence of the artistic spirit. The plot is clumsy, 
and the winding-up and conversion of Tom Thurnall slovenly in 
the extreme. No man with an eye to the perfection of his work 
would have.interwoven the irrelevant episode of Stangrave and 
Cordifiamma. It is entirely out of place, and is very interrupt- 
ing. But Mr. Kingsley wanted to say his say about slavery and 
America; he had a fine conception in his head, and some striking 
thoughts ready at his pen; so he thrust them in where they had 
no business, and spoiled one story by what would have afforded 
excellent materials for another. But the book is full of interest : 
Grace is charming, thoughunnatural; Valencia charming, because 
natural. Thomas Thurnall is a capital character, though here 
and there degenerating into harsh caricature: a better picture 
was never drawn of the unregenerate, good, natural man,—wild, 
reckless, worthy, and affectionate,-—doing his duty, and doing 
well, not from any conscientiousness or religious faith, but from 
a simple, ungodly, innate love of whatever is true, honest, fitting, 
right, and kindly ; self-confiding, bubbling over with animal vi- 
gour and animal spirits, very rough but very lovable. ‘The poet 
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too,—vain, selfish, shallow, and unregulated, but honourable and 
aspiring,—is well conceived, and is a real and complete concep- 
tion. As with Hypatia, we say of this book, “ What a pity 
that what is so good should not have been better still !” 


Before closing this paper, we have another of Mr. Kingsley’s 
deficiencies to notice (their name is Legion, our readers will 
begin to think); and it is one somewhat difficult to handle, both 
from its nature and from its close connection with one of his 
most signal merits. Without intending it,—or it would be 
more correct to say, without being conscious of it,—he is not 
unfrequently coarse. We are aware that he would not admit 
the imputation, and that he really believes himself to be inno- 
cent; but on questions of this sort the common taste of cul- 
tivated men and women must decide. In his treatment of love 
and the relation between the sexes, while sometimes excellent, 
he is sometimes also needlessly venturesome and grating. The 
plain truth is (and we may as well speak out), that his theory 
on this and cognate subjects, though we incline to think it 
sound, is one which can only be acted upon safely by writers 
whose courage and whose feelings are under the guidance of 
the most sensitively correct taste. He likes to call things by 
their plain names; a fancy with which, in moderation, we sym- 
pathise. He thinks, further, that in treating of the various ques- 
tions arising out of the relations between the sexes, we lose 
much and risk much by a mischievous reticence and a false and 
excessive delicacy; and in this opinion also we agree with him. 
But in reference to both these peculiarities, his rampancy and 
daring make him a dangerous ally. He rides so near the bound- 
ary, that you are in perpetual uneasiness lest he should pass it. 
His view of love is, we think, true, chaste, and noble; and much 
needs to be asserted and upheld. Macaulay somewhere says 
of Soutney, that he had no conception of genuine human love, 
“that all his heroes made love like seraphim or like cattle.” 
Mr. Kingsley’s heroes avoid both extremes; he proclaims—with 
a courage which, in a clergyman especially, is above all praise 
—the rights of nature, and the intrinsic purity of natural in- 
stincts; he blends, more than any writer we know, the warmth 
with the nobility of passion, and is resolutely bent on showing 
that the most passionate love may also be the purest, if only it 
be legitimate in its circumstances and worthy in its object. He 
seems to have almost grasped the grand cardinal truth, that the 
real guilt lies, not in mingling the gratification of passion with 
the sentiment of love, but in ever for one moment permitting 
the former save under the guidance and sanction of the latter. 
But here again that predominant appreciation of the physical, 
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which we have already commented upon, is unpleasantly mani- 
fest; the Saint's Tragedy contains passages which the more sen- 
sitive taste of Mr. Kingsley’s friend and Mentor* would have 
omitted; and in other of his stories, what we may call the 
“animal magnetism” of love, in distinction to its finer sentiment, 
is made too much of, and brought too prominently forward. The 
heroines are too sensitive to the influence of look and touch; 
the heroes win them rather by mesmerism than by courtship. 
There is an undoubted element of fact in all this; but whether 
it be wise to paint it so strongly, or to dwell on it so much, may 
well be questioned. 

For the fierce denunciation with which Mr. Kingsley assails 
the brutal ascetics of former times and their puny imitators in 
our own days, we tender him our most cordial gratitude and 
admiration. He hates them with a truly holy hatred. Asceti- 
cism is the form which religion takes in sensual minds, and in 
those weaker spirits over whom sensualists sometimes exercise 
so fatal and degrading a supremacy. When we think of the 
holy joys that have been poisoned, of the healthy souls that 
have been diseased, of the fine natures that have been made 
coarse, of happy lives embittered and bright lives darkened, of 
noble minds overset and pure minds soiled, by the foul fancies 
and the false doctrines which these men have invented to 
trample upon nature and to outrage all its sweet humanities, 
we feel that no terms of wrath or condemnation can be too un- 
measured to apply to them. The strength and justice of Mr. 
Kingsley’s sentiments on this subject would incline us perhaps 
too readily to pardon the coarseness observable in the Saint's 
Tragedy and in Hypatia, were they really necessary for the pur- 
pose he has in view, which we do not think they are. 

We have spoken freely and without stint of Mr. Kingsley’s 
errors and offences, because he is strong and can bear it well; 
because he is somewhat pachydermatous, and will not feel it 
much; because it is well for a man who habitually speaks of 
others in such outrageous terms, to have his own measure occa- 
sionally meted out to him in return; because, also, one who 
sins against so much light and knowledge deserves to be beaten 
with many stripes; and because, finally, on a previous occasion 
we did such ample justice to his merits. But we should grieve 
to have it believed that we are insensible to his remarkable and 
varied excellences, or to part from him otherwise than in a spirit 
of thorough and cordial appreciation. In spite of much that zs 
rant, and of much that would be twaddle if it were not so ener- 
getic, there is such wonderful “go” in him, such exulting and 
abounding vigour, and he carries you along with a careering and 

* See the Preface, by Mr. Maurice, 
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facile rapidity which, while it puts you out of breath, is yet so 
strangely exhilarating, that old and young never fail to find plea- 
sure in his pages. He may often wander, but he never sleeps. 
He has, however, far higher claims on our admiration than any 
arising from these merely literary merits. And in an age like 
this, of vehement desires and feeble wills, of so much conven- 
tionalism and so little courage,—when our favourite virtue is 
indulgence to others, and our commonest vice is indulgence to 
self,—when few things are heartily loved, and fewer still are 
heartily believed,—when we are slaves to what others think, 
and wish, and do—slaves to past creeds in which we have no 
longer faith, slaves to past habits in which we have no longer 
pleasure, slaves to past phrases from which all the meaning has 
died out,—when the ablest and tenderest minds are afraid to 
think deeply, because they know not where deep thought 
might land them, and are afraid to act thoroughly, because 
they shrink from what thorough action might entail,—when 
too many lead a life of conscious unworthiness and unrea- 
lity, because surrounded by evils with which they dare not 
grapple, and by darkness which they dare not pierce ;—in such 
an age, amid such wants and such shortcomings, we owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to a crusader like Mr. Kingsley, whose faith 
is undoubting, and whose courage is unflinching; who neither 
fears others, nor mistrusts himself; who hates with a destructive 
and aggressive animosity whatever is evil, mean, filthy, weak, 
hollow, and untrue; who has drawn his sword and girded up 
his loins for a work which cannot be passed by, and which must 
not be negligently done; whose practice himself, and whose 
exhortation to others, is, in the words of the great German, 


‘* Im halben zu entwéhnen, 
Im ganzen, guten, wahren, resolut zu leben.” 





Art. II.—THE FOREIGN OFFICE: CLASSIC OR GOTHIC. 


Report from the Select Committee on Foreign- Office Reconstruction, 
ge. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, July 13, 1858. 

Remarks on Secular and Domestic Architecture, Present and Fu- 
ture. By George Gilbert Scott, A.R.A. London: 1857. 

Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England from the Con- 
quest to Henry VIII. By the Editor of the “ Glossary of Archi- 
tecture.” Four volumes. Oxford and London: 1851-9. 


THE subject of medizval architecture has now for a good many 
years drawn to itself a large share of public attention. Its vo- 
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taries have been very many and very diligent. They have even 
been numerous enough to form several distinct schools, who 
have sometimes regarded one another with rather more jealousy 
than was needed. There has been a purely antiquarian, an 
esthetical, and an ecclesiastical school, all studying the same 
-objects from three different points of view. All three have, in 
their several ways, added to our stock of knowledge upon the 
subject. All three, but the last two more directly, have con- 
tributed to that great practical revival of medieval architec- 
ture which has gone hand-in-hand with its speculative study. 
All three, perhaps, but most certainly the ecclesiastical school, 
have done something to damage their own cause. But the re- 
sult of the whole has been, that the subject has made a most 
marvellous advance within the last thirty years. At the begin- 
ning of the century a few people tried to explain the history 
and principles of Gothic architecture, and a few people tried to 
reproduce Gothic buildings in stone and mortar. Both classes, 
especially the former, are to be held in respect as having paved 
the way for better things; but, viewing them from our “present 
position, we cannot help pronouncing that the attempts of both 
were alike failures. Now we have one set of men who can ex- 
plain the date and the purpose of every stone in an ancient build- 
ing; we have another—the men are sometimes the same, but the 
office is different—who can explain equally well the successive 
development of successive styles, and the ruliag principles of 
each; and we have a third class, practical architects and their 
employers, who have learned first to imitate, and now, we think, 
—something more than to imitate,—really to reproduce, build- 
ings worthy of the best days of medieval art. With Professor 
Willis to explain the history of particular buildings, with Mr. 
Petit to explain the characteristics of successive styles, and with 
Mr. Scott to embody their teaching in such glorious shapes as 
the new chapel of Exeter College, the progress of the present 
generation beyond the last is wonderful indeed. 

In the ecclesiastical department Gothic architecture appears 
to have completely triumphed. Nearly every church, every Ro- 
man-Catholic chapel, built for some years past is, in some form 
or other, Gothic. If there is a very small class which are 
otherwise, they are at once felt as exceptions to a common rule. 
But it is not merely Anglican and Roman-Catholic churches 
which exhibit the prevalent taste for Gothic; the style has 
begun to be largely employed—sumetimes by no means unsuc- 
cessfully employed—for Dissenting chapels also. Mr. Spurgeon, 
indeed, thinks that Gothic architecture was invented by the 
devii;- but he seems to be far from carrying the whole of his 
brethren with him. Gothic art has even made considerable 
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advances in a quarter where one would perhaps have still less 
expected it, in the Free Church of Scotland. In short, in the 
Established Church its triumph has been complete; and in other 
religious bodies its success has been very considerable. And 
from churches it has extended itself to that class of buildings 
which combine something of the ecclesiastical with the domestic 
character. Parsonages, schools, colleges, are now commonly 
Gothic: Anglican or Roman-Catholic foundations are almost 
universally so; those of other communions very frequently. In 
short, Gothic has become the recognised style for ecclesiastical 
purposes. We are not sure that this has not been something 
of a stumbling-block in the way of its becoming the recognised 
style for general purposes; still, the ecclesiastical triumph of 
Gothic architecture, its almost universal adoption, the perfec- 
tion to which it is carried in the best new churches, form a very 
great and very remarkable success. 

The great question with regard to Gothic architecture just 
now is that practical one which the proposed rebuilding of the 
Foreign Office has brought before the mind of the nation at 
large: How far is Gothic architecture suited to modern civil 
and domestic purposes? Twenty years ago, indeed, the ques- 
tion might seem to have been decided in favour of Gothic by 
the adoption of that style for the new Houses of Parliament. 
This was a premature success, which has, in the long-run, dam- 
aged the Gothic cause. The new Houses of Parliament have 
many faults. We suspect that in certain quarters there is a dis- 
position to exaggerate those faults. We believe that the official 
and parliamentary mind is sharper in discerning them than that 
of the general public. Still, in any case, the building is by 
no means faultless; and the mere fact that so many accusa- 
tions are brought against it is itself a phenomenon to be ex- 
plained. Certain it is that the new Houses are assailed from 
various quarters. Haters of Gothic object to them as being 
Gothic; lovers of Gothic object to them as not being good 
Gothic ; economists say that they have been needlessly costly ; 
and those who ought best to know say that they are practically 
inconvenient. Many minds have drawn from all this the not 
unnatural inference that the experiment of employing Gothic 
for a great national building has been fairly tried, and has failed. 
Not only its marked ecclesiastical success, but its premature 
civil success, has tended not a little to depreciate the value of 
secular Gothic architecture in the mind of a large body of those 
who do not stop to examine matters below the surface. 

The whole question, in short, is one which is clouded over 
with misconceptions of all kinds—historical, artistic, and prac- 
tical; and it has had the further special misfortune to get mixed 
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up with political and theological controversies with which it has 
no sort of natural connection. We believe that the best service 
we can do, is to clear away these misconcej:tions one by one ; 
and we hope our more thoughtful and well-informed readers 
will forgive us if we find it necessary to go back pretty much 
to first principles, and to take some trouble about propositions 
which are really hardly better than truisms. Some of the most 
prevalent and most mischievous misconceptions are grounded on 
such total ignorance of the subject, that one is almost ashamed 
gravely to answer them; but statements made within the walls 
of Parliament derive from the place of their promulgation a 
practical importance, which is increased a hundred-fold when 
they are made by the First Minister of the Crown. Had Lord 
Palmerston’s anti-Gothic speeches come before us in the form 
of an anonymous pamphlet, we should certainly not have gone 
out of our way to write an article in answer to them. But 
when they appear as speeches made in the House of Commons 
by Lord Palmerston, though their strength as argument is in 
no way increased, yet they derive an adventitious importance 
which makes it impossible to pass them by. 

First of all, the very names commonly given to the contend- 
ing styles are altogether misleading. ‘ Classic and Gothic,”—to 
not a few minds the two words convey some misty idea that 
the struggle is one between civilisation and barbarism, between 
night and darkness, almost between Ormuzd and Ahriman. Lord 
Palmerston is the champion of the pure and beautiful style of 
civilised Greeks and Romans; while Lord John Manners is 
the votary of the barbarous devices of savage Goths and Van- 
dals. To one who knows any thing of the history of architec- 
ture, this seems rubbish not worth answering; but we must not 
let squeamishness of this sort let us in for a Foreign Office de- 
signed or approved by Mr. Tite. “Classic” architecture is not 
classic at all; nor is “Gothic” architecture Gothic in the sense 
in which people take it to be. People fancy Gothic architec- 
ture has something to do with the Goths, and they further fancy 
that the Goths were nothing but barbarians and destroyers. At 
the end of the last century it was commonly believed* that 
Gothic architecture was invented by the Goths when they had 
altogether “ overrun the Roman empire ;” and there is no doubt 
that the belief has not died out even in the. present genera- 
tion. The word “ Goth” has become a proverb for barbarism ;f 
Mr. Layard, even in the House of Commons, classes together 


* For some curious references on this head see Freeman’s History of Archi- 
tecture, p. 298. 

t+ We need hardly gather together instances, but there is one in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson (ii. 385, Oxf. ed. 1826) too good to be passed by: 

“ Johnson expressed his disapprobation of ornamental architecture, such as 
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“Goths, Huns, and Vandals.” Now it would be very hard to show 
that the Goths at all deserved the character popularly given 
them as despisers and destroyers of ancient art. We know of 
no evidence implicating any single Goth in any act of wanton 
destruction: on the contrary, they looked with the profoundest 
reverence on the great works which they found in Italy; their 
king, Theodoric, was the great preserver and restorer of the Ro- 
man monuments, which, but for him, would have gone to ruin. 
The real destroyers were the Italians themselves; the partisan 
warfare, sometimes the baser cupidity, of the popes, cardinals, 
and barons of much later times really did the work which is 
unfairly laid to the charge of Goths and Vandals. The Vandals, 
indeed, we do not undertake to defend; Genseric really did 
something in the way of destruction; but what Genseric laid 
bare, Theodoric replaced: the real damage was done when Ro- 
bert Guiscard burnt half Rome by way of delivering its pontiff; 
when the Orsini, the Colonna, and the Frangipani turned every 
ancient building into a fortress; and when papal nephews con- 
verted them to the still baser use of a quarry: 
** Quod non fecere barbari, fecere Barberini.” 

In a word, Gothic architecture has nothing to do with the Goths; 
but we cannot see that it would be at all a disgraceful origin if 
it had. 

And if Gothic architecture is not Gothic, Classic architec- 
ture is not classic. People, some of whom ought to know better, 
are fond of epigrammatic sayings about “ the Greeks and Goths.” 
There are neither Greeks nor Goths in the business. The rival 
style is not Grecian, it is not even Roman; it is the Italian of 
the Renuissance. The essence of Grecian architecture is to 
be an architecture of the entablature, not of the arch. It is 
an architecture of porticos, of columns, and architraves; not an 
architecture of walls and windows. Perfect in its loveliness as 
a matter of art, perfect in its adaptation to its own uses, Greek 
temple architecture is simply impossible in England; you can- 
not apply it to modern English purposes without spoiling it. In 
fact, it has been tried and has failed; its utmost achievement has 
been to attach porticos, sometimes very beautiful in themselves, 
to buildings with which they had no possible connection. We do 
not remember whether pure Grecian was attempted in any of the 
designs sent in for the Foreign-Office competition; it certainly 
was not in any of those which have at all trod on the heels of Mr. 


magnificent columns supporting a portico, or expensive pilasters supporting merely 
their own capita/s, ‘ because it consumes labour disproportionate to its utility.’ ” 

Mr. Gwyn, an architect, it seems, was present; and, as Boswell says, “ the 
spirit of the artist rose against what he thought a Gothic attack.’ Did either 
Johnson or Boswell know that they had very nearly stumbled between them upon 
the distinctive character of Gothic decoration as distinguished from Italian? 
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Scott. To call the modern Italian style “ Grecian” or “ Classic,” 
is to give it a delusive name of honour; just as to call medieval 
architecture “ Gothic” is, with many people, to give a dog a 
bad name and hang him. To talk about “Greeks and Goths” 
merely confuses the whole matter. If we may return epigram 
for epigram, we should say that the dispute is not between Alaric 
and Pericles, not even between Theodoric and Augustus, but 
between St. Louis and Cesar Borgia, between Robert Grosse- 
teste and Alexander VI. 

But perhaps more formidable than this is the objection 
drawn from the supposed specially ecclesiastical character of 
Gothic architecture. This idea is a pure delusion, but it is one 
most widely prevalent; it is one that takes very various forms, 
and it is one to whose currency friends and foes have alike con- 
tributed. Mr. Spurgeon, as we have seen, thinks Gothic archi- 
tecture was invented by the devil. We do not agree with the 
sentiment; but we decidedly respect its author for his plainness 
of speech. He puts a popular objection in its strongest and 
clearest shape. That Gothic architecture was invented by the 
devil is of course a natural inference from the very prevalent 
notion that it has something to do with the Pope. Gothic archi- 
tecture is supposed to be a dark, gloomy, mysterious, in a word, 
Popish style; transubstantiation lurks in its deeply-cut mould- 
ings, and the floriated wreaths of its capitals do but conceal 
such snakes-in-the-grass as the Immaculate Conception. As for 
its tracery, its mullions, transoms, cusps, and foils, they are 
confessedly only devices for keeping out the pure light of Pro- 
testantism. It is a style—has not the Premier himself told us? 
—fit only for a monastery or a Jesuit college. To be sure, the 
Jesuits,—men tolerably wise in their generation,—never them- 
selves found out this special fitness for their purposes; but Lord 
Palmerston has said it, Mr. Tite has endorsed it, Mr. Coningham 
has cried “ hear, hear” to it: how can we venture to set our- 
selves against such a phalanx of artistic, historical, and theolo- 
gical authorities? Let us allow that it is Popish, if only the 
great political divine will give us an exact definition of Popery, 
in all its bearings, theological, political, moral, and artistic. 

Now a “tu quoque” is confessedly not a high style of argu- 
ment, but sometimes the temptation to it is too strong for 
human nature. When Mr. Coningham tells us that we are 
Papists because of our Gothic tendencies, we cannot help an- 
swering, “ You are another.” Very likely our theological dis- 
cernment is less acute; we cannot see how a style of architec- 
ture can be of any particular religious creed; we do not see 
how a pointed arch can be more Popish than a round one, or a 
round arch more Protestant than a pointed one. Still, if there is 
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such a thing in the world as a Popish style,—if there are any 
architectural forms on which the mark of the Beast is indelibly 
impressed, —it is surely that very Revived Italian style which we 
are called upon to accept in the name of pure Protestantism. If 
English Gothic buildings are Popish because those who built 
them paid a very feeble and very unwilling allegiance to the 
Pope, what are we to call those which were built by the Pope 
himself ?* The great patrons of Revived Italian were the Popes 
themselves, in the vilest period of the Popedom. The master- 
a of the style was one of the immediate occasions of the 

eformation. The wrath of Luther was first stirred up by the 
sale of indulgences: the indulgences were sold to supply the 
means of building St. Peter’s; St. Peter’s is the great wonder 
and glory of Revived Italian architecture. If it were not sheer 
nonsense to talk of a style of architecture being either Popish 
or Protestant, we think our charge of Popery against the Revived 
Italian style would be unanswerably made out. 

The prejudice against Gothic architecture as being Popish, 
or worse than Popish, “ Puseyite,” is utterly unreasonable, and 
is belied by facts. Yet we are not in the least surprised at its 
existence. A large and zealous class of Gothic revivalists have 
only to thank themselves for it. Mr. Pugin, among the Roman 
Catholics, and the Cambridge Camden school in the Church of 
England, took up the subject in a way which could have no 
other result. Gothic architecture was put forth as exclusively 
Christian and Catholic; every other style was loathed as heathen. 
The details of medixval architecture, and of medizval ritualism, 
were studied by the same persons, and treated of in the same 
books, not as matters of legitimate antiquarian study, but as 
equally demanding imitation in the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Paley, whose brain was far less heated than those of some of his 
brethren, could not put forth his valuable treatise on mouldings, 
the very driest and most technical portion of the whole subject, 
without a dedication talking about “ the cause of Catholic art.” 
Messrs. Webb and Neale translated the frivolous and stupid re- 
veries of Durandus, which became the gospel of one generation 
of “ ecclesiologists.” There was no beauty without symbolism, 
and no symbolism without beauty. In short, the publications 
of the Cambridge Society and its leaders contained at least as 
much polemical theology as they did antiquarian information or 
artistic criticism. Mr. Freeman, in the contemporary Oxford 
Society, never went these lengths, and always rejected the 


* In the same way, at this very moment, the extreme Ultramontane party 
among English Roman Catholics—the Oratorians, for instance— object to Gothic; 
while those who, though Roman Catholics, have not ceased to be Englishmen, 
such as the school of Mr, Pugin, prefer it. 
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“ symbolical theory.” In his History of Architecture, he always 
gives historical and artistic considerations their primary place, 
and frequently protests against the extravagances of his allies. 
Yet even his ble is often disfigured by irrelevant ecclesiastical 
matters, of which he seems glad to make a kind of retractation, 
both in his preface, and in his later work on Window Tracery. 
A very large body of the students of Gothic architecture took 
it up on this kind of polemical ground. It was not architec- 
ture, as architecture, that they cared about, but what they 
rather affectedly called Ecclesiology. 

It is very true that all this time Gothic architecture was 
being steadily studied and advanced by men against whom no 
charge of the kind could possibly be brought. Mr. Rickman, be- 
ing a Quaker, was certainly not a Roman Catholic. No charge 
of Popery or “ Puseyism,” that we ever heard of, has been 
brought against Dr. Whewell, Professor Willis, or Mr. Petit. 
Yet Professor Willis is the great master of the constructive, 
and Mr. Petit of the exsthetical, branch of the subject. Mr. 
Petit, indeed, has since changed sides; he is perhaps the only 
apostate whom we have to mourn. While every other student 
of ancient Gothic art wishes to see it revived in modern works, 
he alone admires the old ones so much, that he cannot bear to see 
them profaned by modern imitations.* We deeply lament the 
loss of such an ally; but it does not lessen the value of his past 
services. Mr. Parker, indeed, who may rank alongside of them 
as the master of purely antiquarian detail, may possibly have 
incurred suspicion as the publisher of much Anglo-Catholic 
divinity; but we do not think that all Exeter Hall combined 
would scent out any Popery in the Glossary of Architecture. 
The labours of all these distinguished yen were known and 
honoured by real students of the subject; but they did not make 
so much noise in the world as the high “ Ecclesiological” school. 
The revival of Gothic architecture, and the revival of what were 
called “ Popish practices,” went hand in hand. The two were 
advocated in the same books, and were practically carried out 
in the same buildings. The churches which most successfully 
carried out a particular style were not uncommonly arranged 
and decorated in a particular manner. Of course, the two things 
had really nothing to do with each other; but it would have 
been a marvel indeed if they had not become confused in po- 
pular estimation. That Gothic architecture has any necessary 
or probable Popish tendency, is one of the most ludicrous of fal- 

* Mr. Petit seems also, from the concluding chapter of his splendid Architec- 
tural Studies in France, to have been led away by some misty and incomprehen- 
sible ethnological theory about “ Goths.” There is no greater pity in this world 


than when an able man leaves a subject which he fully understands, to write non- 
sense about one which he does not. 
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lacies; but that a great many people thought so was in very 
truth the fault of no one so much as of one influential section of 
the Gothicists themselves. 

But, besides those who think that Gothic architecture is 
something Popish or Puseyite, fit only for a monastery or a 
Jesuit’s college, there is another class who willingly admit that 
Gothic is a good style for churches, but who deny that it is a 
good style for houses or Foreign Offices. This misconception is 
a fallacy quite as great, and also quite as natural, as the last. 
It arises from several causes. 

First of all, a little thought will show that, as it is nonsense 
to say that a style of architecture, as such, is Christian or 
Heathen, Catholic or Protestant, it is equally nonsense to say 
that it is good for ecclesiastical buildings, and bad for civil; or 
good for civil, and bad for ecclesiastical. We say, without the 
least hesitation, if Gothic can be shown to be the best style fora 
church, it follows that it is the best style for a Foreign Office ; 
if Italian can be shown to be the best style for a Foreign Office, 
it follows that it is the best style for a church. To many people, 
we have no doubt, this sounds like a paradox; it is in reality a 
truism. The belief to the contrary arises from not realising 
what a style of architecture is. A style of architecture is not 
determined by the shape or proportion of the buildings which 
are built in it, but by its construction and its detail. It is not 
of the esssence of a Gothic building to be long, tall, and nar- 
row, like a medieval church; it is not of its essence to have 
narrow windows, and those obscured by stained glass. You 
may build a church as medieval as you please in proportion and 
arrangement, whose style shall be as remote from Gothic as may 
be wished. St. Eustache at Paris is in composition a medieval 
temple of the noblest kind, but it is most certainly not Gothic 
in style. St. Paul’s Cathedral has all the parts of a medieval 
minster hardly less fully developed than St. Peter's Abbey. 
Cardinal Wiseman would at once find an ecclesiastical use for 
many parts of it which now stand wholly empty, or garnished only 
with figures of Neptune and Britannia, which certainly do not 
seem in their places. On the other hand, a building may be of 
any shape you please, and yet be purely Gothic. The propor- 
tions of Westminster Hall are as different as may be from those 
of Westminster Abbey, yet both are Gothic alike. Not to go be- 
yond the limits of ecclesiastical structures, the huge broad brick 
churches of Aquitaine and Languedoc—such as the glorious 
cathedral of Alby, without aisles or transepts, but with a single 
vaulted body of enormous span—are as purely Gothic as West- 
minster or St. Quen’s. Yet in shape and proportion they differ 
almost as much from an English or from a French cathedral, 
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as do the domical churches of Perigueux or Byzantium. But, in 
reality, you may, if you like, build a square meeting-house 
which shall be as purely Gothic as York Minster. It might be 
more difficult to build a semicircular Gothic lecture-room,— 
though we believe there are Gothic architects ready to accept 
the challenge; but in any case you might avoid the difficulty by 
making it polygonal, which is practically the same thing as cir- 
cular. A Gothic building is one which, when an arch is wanted, 
employs by preference the pointed form, and which accompanies 
that form by an appropriate system of detail.* It must not 
leave any square edges to its jambs; they must be moulded, or, 
at the very least, chamfered. It may not require any pillars; 
but if it does, they should be clustered or octagonal rather than 
round. It may not require any decorative shafts; but if it has 
any, their abaci should be round or octagonal rather than square. 
Its windows may be of any size or shape; if the position allows 
it, an arched, and therefore a pointed, head is desirable; if it is 
more convenient to make them square, round, or triangular, 
square, round, or triangular they may be. They may be nar- 
row, they may be wide; only, if they are wide enough to require 
divisions, those divisions should take the form of ornamental tra- 
cery. Finally, its roof may be of any kind; but a stone vault 
is the best in any position which allows it.- It is evident that 
all these things may exist in a building of any shape, and de- 
signed for any use. It is undoubtedly true, that it is in a great 
minster that Gothic architecture has the best opportunity of 
displaying its highest powers. But so it is with every other 
style. In every style its churches or temples, whether Chris- 
tian or heathen, are its noblest works. A Gothic building, an 
Italian one, or one of any other style, is distinguished by its 
mechanical construction and. its artistic details; things which 
are altogether independent of the use of the building, or of its 
proportion, which must mainly depend upon its use. 

The merits of a style of architecture are its beauty, its 
constructive reality, its practical convenience, its comparative 
cheapness, and lastly, its nationality. We hope shortly to show 
that in none of those is Gothic surpassed by Italian, while in 
most of them Italian is surpassed by Gothic. But what at 
present we wish to insist on, is, that whichever of the two is 


* This definition is worked out at large in Freeman’s History of Architecture, 
pp. 300 et sqq. The general positions laid down are quite sound; but the writer 
has clearly had ecclesiastical buildings too exclusively before his mind. 

t It is curious to see how the stone vault is almost confined to the highest 
and the lowest efforts of Gothic art—-to its grand churches, and to the subordinate 
parts of domestic buildings. The cause is, because they are physically the highest 
and the lowest. ‘The proportions of rooms in a house would hardly ever admit 
of a vault, A great hall is too broad, a small one is too low. 
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found by this standard to be the better, is necessarily the better 
for all purposes; and that it is unreasonable to talk of one style 
being better for a Cathedral, and another for a Foreign Office. 
If we survey the whole history of art, we shall find this notion, 
of one style for religious, and another for secular purposes, is 
utterly without precedent any where. In old Greece, at Rome, 
in medieval Europe, temples, houses, public buildings, were all 
built in one and the same style. Shape and proportion of course 
varied, but style was one. A Greek or Roman house had a very 
different plan from a Greek or Roman temple; but a house of 
sufficient dignity to possess colonnades, had colonnades of the 
same kind of pillars as those in a temple. So it was in the days 
of Gothic art; houses were built in exactly the same style as 
churches. And not only were houses built in the same style as 
churches, but “the sacred details of Christian art” were pro- 
faned by being employed in the temples of another worship. 
Where the Jews were allowed sufficient freedom, they built 
themselves synagogues, and those synagogues* were, like all 
other contemporary buildings, Gothic. So when Italian sup- 
planted Gothic, it supplanted it in churches no less than in 
houses. Perhaps it never quite supplanted it in either; but Sir 
Christopher Wren did not say “Italian for houses, Gothic for 
churches;” when he built Gothic in either, it was not by his own 
choosing. Whether in any or all of these periods civil architec- 
ture was most influenced by religious, or religious by civil, it is 
really idle to examine. Probably in all cases the civil was most 
influenced by the religious, simply because the temples of every 
style were its noblest buildings. But this does not prove Gothic, 
any more than Italian, to be, in the strange phrase of some of 
its enemies, “a church style.” The real point is, that in all 
ages of good architecture, the religious and the civil style have 
always been the same. 

This last remark Jeads us to another misconception, which 
has done much to discredit the cause of secular Gothic in Eng- 
Jand. People do not realise the fact that Gothic ever was a 
prevalent civil style. Mr. Parker’s beautiful volumes on Eng- 
lish Domestic Architecture come in most opportunely to drive 
away this error. His book opens to us a vast store of exquisite 
remains of medieval civil architecture, still existing in our own 
country, and gives some glimpses of the far richer stores which 
exist in other lands. The popular ignorance on this subject is 
truly amazing. Our land is still studded with beautiful frag- 
ments of medizval domestic art; only the difficulty is, to make 

* Mr. Scott, in his Faithful Restoration of Ancient Churches, has given a 


most striking account of the medimval synagogue in Prague, of the best Gothic 
work, 
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people believe that they are domestic. Every practical anti- 
quary knows how inveterate is the notion that every medieval 
building must be a church, or at all events an abbey. Good 
plain manor-houses are said to have been lived in by monks; 
halls are shown as chapels; the least fragment of a Gothic door 
or window is at once set down as part of an ecclesiastical build- 
ing. Some zealots, some years back, raised a storm of abuse 
against the magistrates of Hampshire for having the assizes 
held in a “ desecrated church;” the desecrated church being no 
other than the great hall of the king’s palace at Winchester. 
It is hard to guess whether people fancy that ali their fore- 
fathers were perjured monks, or whether they think that the 
medieval laity lived in tents or in dens and caves of the earth. 
This notion of the specially ecclesiastical character of Gothic 
is in truth a mere superstition, like the notions about confes- 
sionals and subterranean passages; but it is a superstition which 
is just now doing a great deal of practical harm. 

The cause of this error doubtless is, that though the remains 
of Gothic domestic architecture in England are positively very 
abundant, yet they are but few and far between when compared 
with the ecclesiastical remains. For a parish to poxsess a Gothic 
church is the common rule; but for the parish also to contain 
an ancient Gothic house, is, except in some particular counties, 
the exception. You may go through large towns containing 
several fine Gothic churches, and not see so much as a fragment 
of Gothic domestic detail. But this is simply because the do- 
mestic buildings have been so much more extensively destroyed 
than the ecclesiastical. In many districts houses were com- 
monly of wood; in all, their actual accommodation was small 
and mean compared with what modern refinement or luxury 
requires. Hence our Gothic houses have very commonly per- 
ished. And again, our English towns never acquired during 
the middle ages that amount of commercial wealth, or of local 
independence, which could lead to the erection, as in the cities of 
the Netherlands, of civic public buildings rivalling the proudest 
minsters in architectural splendour. In England our domestic 
remains are for the most part small and fragmentary. But in 
France it is not so. Look at Rouen, with its Palace of Justice; 
look at Bourges, with its house of Jaques Coeur; look at Li- 
moges and Perigueux and St. Emilion, where some specimen 
of Gothic domestic work meets you at every step, where there 
are almost more medieval houses than there are later ones. 
Still less is it so in the old free cities of Germany, and in the 
hardly less free cities of Flanders and Brabant. The fact is 
simply this,—in the middle ages, an English town was com- 
monly less rich than a continental one; now the case is reversed. 
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The consequence is twofold: the English medieval houses were 
at once less worth preserving than the continental ones, and there 
has been more wealth able to be laid out in rebuilding them. 
Hence domestic Gothic has, in this purely accidental way, be- 
come much rarer in this country than on the Continent, and 
hence people, seeing Gothic churches constantly, and Gothic 
houses but seldom, have fallen into the very erroneous notion 
that Guthic is a specially ecclesiastical style. 

Closely connected with this mistake is one still more fatally 
impeding the cause of civil Gothic architecture,—the notion, 
which we have already mentioned, that it has been fairly tried, 
and has failed. Up to this time it is certainly true that the 
Gothic revival has been much less successful with houses than 
with churches. This is owing to several causes. It is only quite 
lately that any of our best Gothic architects have seriously turned 
their attention to domestic work. Mr. Scott had won high fame 
as an ecclesiastical architect before he either wrote his most 
thoughtful and practical book on Domestic Architecture, or had 
himself produced any important Gothic secular building. The 
commonwealth of Hamburg did not choose him to rebuild 
their senate-house till they had already tried his skill in the 
splendid church of St. Nicholas. Any thing like a real revival 
of civil Gothic is very recent indeed. An attempt at it, indeed, 
actually preceded the ecclesiastical revival; but its products were 
something worse even than the worst of modern Gothic churches. 
And no wonder, for there were at least plenty of ancient Gothic 
churches for the revivalists to imitate, while they seem to have 
been absolutely ignorant that there were any Gothic houses. 
The only Gothic buildings of which people seem to have had 
any notion at the beginning of this century were abbeys and 
castles. Hence arose the folly so justly and so unmercifully 
lashed by Mr. Pugin. People wanted to build Gothic houses; 
and by way of Gothic houses they lodged themselves, some in 
sham abbeys, and others in sham castles. Undoubtedly, some 
of our very noblest examples of domestic architecture are to be 
found within ‘the walls of our medieval castles; such buildings, 
for instance, as the halls of Conway, Chepstow, and Caerphilly. 
But of course a castle, looked at as a whole, is an utterly inap- 
propriate model for a modern house; yet the “Gothic” archi- 
tects of those days thought it essential to Gothicism to give 
you all the gateways and towers and turrets which Edward I. 
had found necessary to keep down the turbulent countrymen of 
Llwelyn. To. be sure, in many cases they looked very like a 
gingerbread or card-board imitation, but there they were; an 
Englishman’s house is his castle, and why should he not make 
it look like what it is? The buildings thus produced were 
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intensely ludicrous, because intensely unreal, as pieces of archi- 
tecture ; and they moreover proved any thing but convenient as 
modern dwelling-houses, Vagaries of this sort naturally brought 
Gothic civil architecture into discredit. Then came the great 
experiment of the Houses of Parliament, which supplies the 
anti-Gothic party with their most constantly-repeated argu- 
ment. “Gothic has been tried in the Houses of Parliament, 
and Gothic has failed ; the Houses of Parliament are uncomfort- 
able and inconvenient; therefore we will have no more Gothic 
for our public buildings.” This argument, or rather this fallacy, 
has been answered over and over again; but the oftener it is 
answered, the oftener it is repeated unaltered,—according to 
the style of logic which Lord Macaulay attributes to James IT. 
We must therefore ask our readers to bear with us while we 
answer it yet again, even at the risk of saying what they may 
have heard or read half-a-dozen times already. 

Now, first of all, whether the objections to the Houses of 
Parliament are well or ill founded,—and we suspect they are 
not all quite so well founded as is sometimes taken for granted, 
—a good many of them have nothing to do with styles of archi- 
tecture at all. The building may be ill ventilated ; but good or 
bad ventilation has nothing whatever to do with the question be- 
tween Gothic or Italian. A round arch and a pointed one allow 
exactly the same freedom of passage to a given current of air. 
The building may be incommodious, but that is not the fault of 
its architectural style. If Sir Charles Barry has any where sa- 
crificed the practical objects of the building to any notion of the 
esthetical requirements of the style, he has therein sinned against 
an architectural law higher than any controversies about particu- 
lar styles. Neither Gothic nor Italian, in the hands ofa master 
of either, requires any such sacrifice. If such be the case, it is 
not Gothic which is in fault, but Sir Charles Barry’s false con- 
ception of the requirements of Gothic. Again, the building is 
said to be needlessly costly. And no wonder. It is overloaded 
with masses of ornament copied from Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
which we feel sure that no medieval architect would have 
thought of adding to a building of this nature. 

Secondly, granting that Gothic has practically failed in the 
hands of Sir Charles Barry, that affords no sort of presumption 
that it will fail in the hands of Mr. Scott. We do not wish to 
speak a single disrespectful word of Sir Charles. Compared 
with the ideal perfection of a Gothic building, his work is cer- 
tainly a failure; but, under the circumstances of the case, it is 
a very great success. It is not positively good, but it is highly 
creditable to Sir Charles Barry that it is not much worse. Sir 
Charles Barry’s whole experience, his whole sympathies, lay in 
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another line; he was an Italian architect working in Gothic 
against the grain: real success in such a case was impossible ; 
he did not even succeed so far as his great predecessor Wren 
did in the like case. Wren despised Gothic, and knew nothing 
of Gothic detail; but he had the eye of a consummate architect. 
When constrained to work in Gothic, he caught at once the 
general conception of what he was to produce. His towers, 
both at Westminster and at Warwick, have the true Gothic 
outline, though their details are wretched beyond expression. 
Sir Charles Barry, on the other hand, has given us a front whose 
general feeling is Italian, and has overlaid it with Gothic detail 
of a purity unknown to Sir Christopher. But we must re- 
member, it is twenty years since—twenty years of unspeakable 
importance in the history of art. Twenty years ago many of our 
rising architects were children; Mr. Scott himself was far from 
being what he is now. The true principles of Gothic architec- 
ture, above all, of civil Gothic architecture, were then so little 
known, that we very much doubt whether a better design could 
then have been had. Sir Charles Barry had at any rate sense 
enough to preserve him from any monstrous absurdity ; he knew 
that he was building a house and not a church. He did not, 
like one of his competitors,—whose name we forget, but who 
afterwards published his designs,—send in a composition which 
we can only describe as two French cathedrals running full tilt 
against one another. Of his two towers, indeed, one, we think, 
is ugly in itself, the other is too ecclesiastical. But these are 
really small charges to bring against a design now almost a 
generation old. The building at least proclaims itself to be 
what it is, a great civil public building. We may be very 
thankful that it is not asham minster ora sham castle. But had 
it been bad with the badness of that yet earlier state of things, 
even that would prove nothing against Gothic in 1860 in the 
hands of Mr. Scott. Nothing but wilful blindness can shut its 
eyes to the fact, that the twenty years of architectural study 
which have intervened,—we should add, the far greater architec- 
tural genius of Mr. Scott,—just make all the difference between 
the two cases. There is no knowing what may happen; Mr. 
Scott may fail as well as Sir Charles Barry; but, at any rate, let 
us be fair and logical. Sir Charles Barry has failed; his failure 
does not afford the slightest presumption that Mr. Scott will be 
equally unlucky. 

These are the main objections; there are a few more trifling 
ones, which we may clear off in a very summary way. ‘To ad- 
mire Gothic art, especially to support Mr. Scott’s design, is held 
to be the badge of a sect or a party; sometimes it would seem 
political, and sometimes religious. This is a development of the 
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Popish and Puseyite cry. The odd thing is, that we believe 
nobody has ever connected Mr. Scott personally with contro- 
versy of either kind, though the cry is at once brought up against 
his partisans. The only time that we ever saw Mr. Scott’s name 
brought into connection with polemics of any kind was when 
he designed a noble church for the city of Hamburg, and was 
forthwith attacked by the Ecclesiological party for profaning 
“the sacred details of Christian art” by their employment in a 
* Lutheran meeting-house.” We should have thought that this 
little bit of martyrdom was rather a claim upon the sympathies 
of Exeter Hall. The Gotho-Scottish sect must at least be very 
elastic ; it is indeed a happy family which takes in Lord John 
Manners, Mr. Beresford Hope, Lord Elcho, Mr. Stirling, and Sir 
Joseph Paxton, we believe we may add Mr. Pease, to say nothing 
of the republic of Hamburg. We do not mean to be uncharit- 
able, but we do know what political parties are; we know how 
very pleasant it is to rake up any thing against those who fill 
the seats which we have just left. Only suppose Lord John 
Manners had been a champion of “Tite and the Greeks,” 
would not Lord Palmerston and Lord Llanover have found 
out that “Scott and the Goths” were exactly the thing that 
they wanted ? 

But Gothic is dark, it is irregular, it is too light, it is mo- 
notonous, it is foreign, it is an innovation, it is whatever it 
comes into Lord Palmerston’s head to call it. Lord Palmerston, 
we all know, is the privileged wit of the House of Commons ; 
whatever he says, it is no more than parliamentary etiquette to 
cheer and to laugh at it. Ifthe noble lord chooses to say that 
Gothic buildings are necessarily irregular and dark, the remark 
draws forth “cheers and laughter ;” if he says a few minutes 
after that they are necessarily monotonous and unpleasantly 
light, the “cheers and laughter” come as naturally as before. 
We will only stop to remark, that every one who knows any 
thing about it knows that one great characteristic, one great 
advantage, of Gothic is its wonderful elasticity in the way of 
windows. They may be simply of any size or shape that is 
wanted. If you like mere loopholes, you may have them; if 
you like to have a wall with more glass than stone in it, you 
may have that instead; and you need not run into either of 
these extremes; there are plenty of examples of the true via 
media. Moreover it is worth noticing, that in nearly all mo- 
dern buildings, even when making no sort of pretension to 
Gothic character, we find the mullion, or something equivalent 
to it, constantly introduced. Whenever extra width and extra 
light is wanted, the mullion (Lord Palmerston’s great agent for 
the promotion of darkness) is sure to appear. The windows in 
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the new reading-room of the British Museum are actually of a 
familiar Romanesque type, and the needful change of detail 
would at once translate them into Gothic. So it is repeatedly in 
buildings affecting “classic” character, and in buildings affecting 
no architectural character at all. The only peculiarity of Gothic 
is, that it gives these same mullions a more beautiful and appro- 
priate form than any other style. In short, all these objections 
are simply said for the sake of something to say; they are not 
arguments, they hardly rise even to the dignity ‘of prejudices. 
We may dispose of them in the words of a correspondent of 
the Times: “Let Lord Palmerston only mention the exact 
quantity of light he wishes to have thrown upon foreign affairs, 
and Mr. Scott will easily give him that exact quantity, neither 
more nor less.” 

We have taken some pains and some space in disposing of 
misconceptions, because the subject is involved in so many and 
of such different kinds. When these irrelevant objections are 
got rid of, the case seems to us very clear, and the positive 
grounds on which we prefer Gothic may be very concisely set 
forth. We shall then have one more objection to answer, which, 
as connected with our own argument, and as not being exactly 
a popular misconception, we have reserved for that place. 

The fact that we have consciously and deliberately to choose 
between two styles of architecture is of itself a very singular 
phenomenon; it is perhaps without parallel in the history of art. 
In other times new styles have been introduced, and have had to 
struggle with existing ones; but such a controversy as the pre- 
sent, as far as we know, never occurred before. Unlike every 
other age, this age has no architecture of its own; if it had, we 
should say keep to it, develop it, and improve it, but do not 
desert it for the style either of past ages or of foreign countries. 
But we have no one universal style. Italian has for two cen- 
turies or more been most in fashion, but it has never thoroughly 
taken root; it has not produced any really English variety of 
itself, recognisable at once, like the different varieties of Grecian, 
Romanesque, and Gothic architecture; and though its preva- 
lence has been very great, it has never been quite universal. 
Gothic has never quite died out; it would be possible to make 
a catena of Gothic or would-be Gothic buildings stretching from 
the last days of good Perpendicular to the late Gothic revival. 
And again, Italian has had other rivals; pure Grecian has been 
often attempted; Egyptian, Chinese, and Saracenic vagaries 
have occasionally diversified the scene. That we really have 
no style may be seen in this. When there is an universal style 
in a country, it affects the very humblest buildings. When 
Gothic was prevalent in this country, every thing was Gothic ; 
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the rudest village churches, the meanest cottages, just as much 
as minsters and palaces. There is abundance of Gothic work 
up and down the land, so plain and rude that it must have 
been planned and wrought by the humblest village masons. But 
the true Gothic character is there as much as in Westminster 
Hall and Abbey. If there is nothing else, at any rate the door- 
ways are arched, and the windows, where wide enough to need 
it, are mullioned. Some of the towns and villages of South 
Wales are full of Gothic houses of this kind, of the very rudest 
work, but still real Gothic. In Northamptonshire, again, the 
cottages, even down far into the last century, retained a type 
which is essentially Gothic. In Jersey, almost to our own day, 
the commonest gateways and doors were arched, with a round 
arch, strange to say, and not a pointed one, but with Gothic 
mouldings or chamfers. In all these cases there was clearly no 
interference from professional architects; a real style of archi- 
tecture, rude but quite genuine, lingered on among village ma- 
sons. But set a village mason, set even a builder of much 
higher character, to build nowadays without special instructions, 
and he produces something in no style at all, neither Italian nor 
Gothic, nor any thing else, but absolutely without architectural 
character of any kind. His windows are square holes in the 
wall; his doorway is made of two wooden doorposts and a wooden 
lintel. There is no one universal living style, in which every one 
builds naturally without thinking about it. We pick and choose 
and argue about it; one man likes one style, another another. 
In such a case it is not to the point to object to revivals, imita- 
tions, and so forth. Doubtless it is a pity that we are driven to 
revive and to imitate, but we cannot help it. We must either 
imitate the art of other countries or else revive that of past ages 
of our own, Modern Italian and modern Gothicare each equally 
imitative; the only question is, which of the two is the most 
desirable sort of imitation. 

We must weigh the merits of the two contending styles in 
three balances, which we may call the practical, the artistic, 
and the historical. Of these we hold that Gothic has the ad- 
vantage certainly in two, perhaps in three, while Italian has 
not the advantage in any. 

The two practical considerations are convenience and cheap- 
ness. In point of convenience, we believe that there is no ad- 
vantage in one more than the other. We believe that you may 
make a church, a house, a public hall, a Foreign Office, either 
in Italian or in Gothic, which shall serve its purpose equally 
well. For, whatever the style be, the building must be built 
of the size and shape which its purpose requires; and experi- 
ence shows that buildings may be made of any conceivable size 
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or shape in either style, If an architect in either style sacri- 
fices practical convenience to some supposed esthetical require- 
ment, a case is made out against him as an Italian or Gothic 
architect, but not against either Italian or Gothic architecture. 

In point of cheapness, we believe, though the assertion will 
doubtless in many cases sound like a paradox, that Gothic has 
the advantage. We take for granted that we are not looking 
out for absolutely the cheapest sort of building that can be had. 
If so, our architects of both schools had better shut up their 
portfolios, and there is nothing to be done but to run up a big 
brick factory, at the market price per square yard. We take for 
granted that the question of cheapness merely means, which 
can give us a building of some real artistic character for the 
least money. And this we believe Gothic can do rather than 
Italian. Let us suppose an Italian and a Gothic design of equal 
costliness; let us even suppose that the Gothic one, as it stands, 
would be the dearer of the two. Still there is this all-important 
difference between them: you may take the Gothic design,— 
Mr. Scott’s for instance, or any other good Gothic design,—and 
strip off every atom of ornament, and still leave it good and 
pure, however plain, Gothic. Take the Italian design and try 
the same experiment upon it, and you leave absolutely nothing, 
or perhaps our friend the brick factory. Gothic will bear to be 
at once much richer and much plainer than Italian; and our 
architects are naturally tempted to send in their designs in 
their best clothes. But those same designs will do, sometimes 
they will do better, if, in the phrase of a writer we have already 
quoted, they are stripped stark naked. In short, we may say 
of Gothic architecture, like the human beauty: 


**Tnduitur, formosa est; exuitur, ipsa forma est.” 


You may get rid of every one of Mr. Scott's statues, niches, 
medallions, canopies, crockets, jaml-shafts, floriated capitals, and 
his design would be—we do not say so good as it is now, but 
still thoroughly good and thoroughly Gothic. Point your arches, 
chamfer your edges, and, if the outline is good, that is enough. 
But you cannot go through any such process with the design 
of Messrs. Coe and Hofland. It is a fine composition ; though, 
to our taste, a good deal of its merit is derived from its qguasi- 
Gothic outline. But strip away its engaged columns, its pilas- 
ters, its entablatures, its decorative arches, its decorative pedi- 
ments, its vases, its niches, and its enriched window-cases, and 
you have no such residuum of good, though plain, architecture 
left as you would find after the like treatment of Mr. Scott’s. 
To our taste, Mr. Scott’s design would not be at all injured 
by the omission of a good deal of its enrichment; it certainly 
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would not be utterly ruined, as Messrs. Coe and Hofland’s 
would, by the omission of all. Hence we hold that Gothic 
architecture is really cheaper than Italian. It will give you a 
really artistic effect with a less amount of ornament, and there- 
fore with a less expenditure of money. 

Our second consideration, the artistic, is intimately connected 
with the last branch of the practical. We will not go into the 
metaphysics of beauty: which of two given buildings, or of two 
given styles, is most beautiful, that is, which is most pleasing to 
the eye and the mind, must always be in a great degree a matter 
of taste. Nor will we, with Mr. Ruskin, go about to look for 
the seven deadly sins and the seven cardinal virtues in structures 
of stone and mortar. Still there are such things as honesty and 
dishonesty of construction and ornament. Now, speaking gene- 
rally, Gothic is thus honest, and Italianisnot. Mr. Pugin taught 
us this truth long ago. Grecian and Gothic stand side by side, 
bracketed equates, as in a Cambridge tripos. There are only two 
modes of construction,—the entablature and the arch. Grecian 
shows the highest perfection reached by the one, Gothic the 
highest perfection reached by the other. Italian, like its pa- 
rent the old Roman, is a jumble of the two. Grecian and Gothic 
both “ornament the construction ;” Italian constantly conceals 
it. That is, in Grecian and Gothic, the pillars, entablatures, 
arches, which form the real constructive features, are themselves 
made beautiful features, and are the prominent objects in the 
decoration. But Italian, using for the most part an arched 
construction, seeks its ornament in the system of the entabla- 
ture. A Gothic building enriches its necessary features,—its 
doorways, its windows, its ; internal arcades. If it adds ornament 
for ornament’s sake, it seeks it chiefly in decorative imitations 
of the constructive features, in shafts or mullions supporting 
blank arches, but on so small a scale that every body sees that 
they are merely decorative features. But an Italian design has 
very commonly a range of engaged pillars the full height ‘of the 
building, with the windows of two or three stories peeping be- 
tween them. ‘The first feeling is, that the columns originally 
stood detached, and that somebody has built a wall between 
them. Messrs. Coe and Hofland avoid this fault; but they 
avoid it by piling order upon order in a way rather cinque- 
cento than fully developed Italian, and which was in fact bor- 
rowed from the Gothic system of decoration. But even their 
system of decoration is not consistent. Mr. Scott, in his highest 
story, runs an arcade along his whole front, and pierces mem- 
bers of it for windows wherever light is wanted. In his central 
and lower ranges the windows stand thicker together, and fill 
up nearly the whole wall. There is nothing between them save 
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the statues in the middle stage. In each of his three stages 
the thing is a real unity. But his Italian rivals have ranges of 
square and roundheaded windows, with purely decorative pillars 
between them. Unity there is absolutely none. To have united 
the roundheaded windows into an arcade, with blank members 
between them, if needed, would be the natural form of decora- 
tion; and a noble form of decoration it is, as many a building, 
both in Italy and in England, can bear witness. But then it is 
not orthodox revived Italian; it is something barbarous beyond 
the barbarism of Gothic itself. It is the style of the savage 
Lombard and the devastating Norman. It would at once 
have converted the design from civilised Roman into barbarous 
Romanesque. 

Now it seems to us that when we have to choose between 
two styles, giving each a clear field and no favour, this last 
consideration alone ought to decide in favour of Gothic. It is 
a true, honest, straightforward style, despising sham and pre- 
tence. True, you may find Gothic buildings, like the west 
front of Salisbury Cathedral, which are utter shams. All we 
can say is, that they desert the principle of their own style, and 
that they would have been far more beautiful had they followed 
the law of reality. But in Italian you can hardly avoid a cer- 
tain amount of sham. At the very least you confuse the two 
systems of construction; you add a mask constructed on the 
system of the entablature to a body constructed on the system 
of the arch. 

And now we come to what is to our mind the strongest 
argument of all on the Gothic side. This is the historical one. 
Gothic is our own, Italian is foreign. When we are driven to 
choose, to imitate, to revive, this consideration seems to us alone 
to settle the question. Were we Italians, we would build in 
Italian; not, indeed, the Borgian and Medicean Italian of the 
days of Italy’s degradation, but the glorious old Italian of the 
days of her commonwealths and her kings. If regenerate Italy 
has new temples and palaces to rear, let them be the true artistic 
offspring of the old style of Milan and Pisa and Pavia; the style 
in which Frederick refounded Lodi, and in which the Lombard 
League founded Alessandria. For the same reason we, as Teu- 
tons, prefer to cleave to Teutonic architecture; as Englishmen, 
we select by special preference its English variety. Where our 
own national models fail us, we are willing to draw on the re- 
sources of kindred lands; but let us not, while our own and 
kindred lands are so rich in glorious works, go and sit at the 
feet of utter strangers. What the Romanesque of Pisa should 
be to an Italian, or the Byzantine of St. Sophia to a Greek, 
such is the style of Cologne, of St. Quen’s, and of Westminster 
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to a German, a Frenchman, or an Englishman. Gothic archi- 
tecture is the architecture of the Teutonic race; and, in the 
wide sense in which the word ‘ Gothic’ is often used, we accept 
it as its truest and most honourable title. We will not dispute 
about its origin, how it arose, or where it was first invented. 
It appeared so simultaneously in England, France, and Ger- 
many, that it is hard to give either “country the precedence. 

And if it can be proved that the first germ belonged to some 
one of the three, still the other two adopted it so early and so 
thoroughly, each wrought out such distinct and vigorous varieties 
of the common form, that Gothic architecture may be called 
thoroughly national in all three alike. To an Englishman, 
indeed, the style is connected with the very noblest associations 
of his history. The architecture of England arose alongside of 
her laws, her constitution, her language. They are all the work 
of that wonderful thirteenth century, ¥ which made England what 
she still is. We have lately seen the strange asser tion, that that 
age was “one of the most barren in the “history of the human 
mind.” The history of England, alike artistic and political, has 
certainly taught ws another lesson. Our old national buildings, 
our medieval minsters and palaces, tell us of those early patriots 
who wrung our liberties from the grasp of king and pope alike. 
The first age of Gothic architecture is the age which won the 
Great Charter from the tyrant; which gave us, ‘not indeed, it may 
be, in their full perfection, but which still gave us, fresh, vigorous, 
and prolific, the essence of all the laws and liberties that we still 
prize. Our English Gothic tells us of Langton and Fitzwalter, 
of Grosseteste and De Montfort, of the triumph of Lewes, and 
of the martyrdom of Evesham. It tells us of England once 
more England under her first and greatest Edward; and it tells 
us how the strong heart of Bigod braved even Edward himself, 
when the hero and the lawgiver turned aside into the path of 
tyranny. And not one of these associations is of a merely anti- 
quarian interest; no gap separates us from our fathers; what 
they won we still enjoy. All our later legislation takes its root 
in those few words of the Great Charter, which to us at least, 

as Chatham said, are worth all that Geeece and Rome has left 
us. Pass what Reform Bills we will, we shall but be modifying 
in detail those venerable writs by which Simon of Leicester first 
called together the representatives of the cities and boroughs of 
England. Has any later age struggled either against royal des- 
potism from within or spiritual despotism from without? In so 
doing it has but trod in the steps of the men of the thirteenth 
century. Bulls and excommunications were hurled in vain 
against the army of God and of the holy Church; and De 
Montfort himself, the canonised saint of the English people, 
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died under the ban of Rome. We still speak the tongue, we 
are still governed by the laws, we still glory in the constitu- 
tion, which received their lasting shape in the age in which 
Gothic architecture arose among us. If any style of art was 
ever national in any age or country, sarely that style is national 
in England which arose in the age which made England what 
it is. 

To this line of argument it has been objected,* that Gothic 
architecture is not national but “ feudal ;” that its being com- 
mon to England, France, and Germany, shows that it is not 
national in any one of those countries, but that it is owing only 
to the common element in the three, which is said to be “ feud- 
alism,” “ hierarchies of priests, hierarchies of nobles, hierarchies 
of burghers.” Finally, there is said to be such a “ solution 
of continuity” between us and the middle ages, as makes their 
art quite inapplicable to us. Now, it is hard to see what is 
meant by an architecture being “ feudal,” any more than what 
is meant by its being popish. The writer can hardly mean that 
there is any special connection between pointed arches and knight- 
service, or between the tooth-moulding and grand-sergeantry. 
In what we have been just saying, we do not mean that there 
is any mysterious connection between Simon de Montfort’s par- 
liament and the architecture of Salisbury cathedral. We only 
say, that when we have to choose an architecture, the architec- 
ture of Plantagenet England is one which calls up more agree- 
able associations than the architecture of Borgian Italy. The 
objection can only mean that Gothic architecture was preva- 
lent in days when feudalism was prevalent also, which is hardly 
correct historically, as in the thirteenth century feudalism was 
beginning to decay. The true feudal architecture would be Ro- 
manesque.t It is surely much easier to say that the common 


* See a letter signed “ A.” in the Times, Nov. 1, 1859. 

+ The difference between Romanesque and Gothic, the fullest developments 
respectively of the round and of the pointed arch, is, we believe, seldom fully 
realised by persons who have not technically studied the subject. It is, however, 
of the highest importance, and has been fully worked out by the writers who have 
followed in the wake of Mr. Hope. We are sorry to see that this nomenclature, 
which had become generally received, has been needlessly confused by Mr. Fer- 
gusson in his Handbook of Architecture, who transfers the name Romanesque to 
the early basilicas, and jumbles Romanesque and Gothie together under one 
head. As Mr. Fergusson’s book has been so much talked of lately, it may be as 
well to give a very briefsummary of its merits and defects, both of which are very 
great and conspicuous, He has earned the lasting gratitude of s'udents of art by 
bringing to our notice various forms of eastern architecture of which he is tho- 
roughly master, and of which hardly any thing was known before. He has ga- 
thered together a mass of views, measurements, and ground-plans, to be found in 
no other single work. He gives much judicious criticism on particular styles 
and buildings. On the other hand, he ignores all preceding writers; his arrange- 
ment is confused and misleading, and an affectation of historical and ethnological 
precision has led him into a series of the most ludicrous blunders, not one of 
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element in the three countries is the common Teutonic blood, 
which, it should be remembered, was in those days still politically 
predominant at least in Northern France. In conformity with 
this view, we find that in France Roman elements linger about 
the style far later than in England; that in Southern France 
those elements are more conspicuous, and linger still longer; 
that in Spain the whole style is little more than an exotic; and 
that in Italy it is, in its purity, unknown. A political Durandus 
might go farther, and might say that the English clustered pillar 
with many shafts under one capital typifies the union of many 
powers in the state under a constitutional monarch; while the 
single pillar, so often retained in France, typifies the French 
tendency to the unité du pouvoir. We of course believe in no 
such trifling; but it is quite as much to the purpose as it is to 
attribute the peculiarities of Gothic architecture to the feudal 
jurisprudence. The writer we have noticed enlarges on the di- 
versity between the three great Gothic countries; yet, after all, 
their resemblance, as compared with the rest of the world, is more 
striking than their diversity. Surely, whatever are their differ- 
ences among themselves, they form a marked whole, as distin- 
guished from the rest of the world. What is modern European 
civilisation? Surely it is a joint production of those three coun- 
tries, to which each has contributed its portion, and which they 
all enjoy in common. The three great countries of central 
Europe set the standard; the north, the south, the east at most 
follow it. But after all, this whole line of argument is but little 
to the purpose. Tosay that architecture is “feudal” or “ popish,” 
really means nothing; but to say that a particular style is pecu- 
liar to the Teutonic race, that a special variety of that style is 
peculiar to our own branch of that race, is to assert undeniable 
historical facts. To us these facts seem quite reason enough to 
lead us, when placed in the strange position of having to choose 
our architecture, to prefer the Teutonic style, and, ceteris paribus, 
to prefer its English variety. As for “ solution of continuity” 
(a phrase which sounds more like a chemical than an historical 
technicality), we do not know very well what it means. If it 
means a wide impassable gap between two periods, we deny it 
altogether in the case of our own country. There may be a 
“solution of continuity” between the France of the old régime 
and the France of the republic or the empire; but there is none 


which, strange to say, is corrected in the new edition, though they have been 
pointed out in various critical notices. Mr. Fergusson has sense enough to see 
the close connection between architecture and history; but he has not knowledge 
enough either of western architecture or western history to work it out with any 
accuracy. A man may be a first-rate architect and a first-rate architectural 
critic, who has never turned a page either of Thucydides or of Eginhard ; but 
if so, he had better not write about the age of Pericles or of Charlemagne. 
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between the England of Edward I. and the England of Queen 
Victoria. If any body thinks there is, we can only advise him 
to read attentively through Blackstone's Commentaries and Lord 
Macaulay’s History. 

We have said that our style should not only be Gothic, but 
by preference English Gothic. We say merely by preference, 
because it is only common sense to draw upon the other kindred 
nations if our own stores fail us in any particular case. In 
our churches and our private houses we have but little occasion 
to do so, though we should make no kind of objection to borrow- 
ing some of those features of French or German churches and 
houses in which they certainly surpass our own. In public 
secular buildings we are less rich, and may often be driven to 
seek for hints from other lands. Mr. Scott surely did wisely 
to draw the general conception of his design for the Foreign 
Office from the magnificent town-halls of the Netherlands. 
So did the architects of the new museum at Oxford no less 
wisely as regards the general conception of the grand front, 
whatever we say either as to the details or as to the rest of 
the building. If England, Belgium, Germany, and Northern 
France all fail us, we should not refuse to draw hints from 
the works of those who in the Gothic era were our fellow- 
subjects of Aquitaine. But this is as far as we can go. We 
must refuse to pass the Alps. Since Mr. Ruskin first began to 
abuse English and French Gothic, and to set up Italian in their 
stead, we have had a sort of counter-revolution against the true 
Gothic movement. Northern Gothic has been discovered to be 
“savage;” English Perpendicular to be “ detestable ;” St. Quen’s 
tower to be “ base;” buttresses are to be eschewed as “ crutches;” 
towers are not to be crowned with pinnacles, because there 
ought to be “a monarch and his lowly train,” and for some 
inconceivable reason about the heads, legs, and horns of the 
Ruminantia.* These propositions have been demonstrated by 
putting forth a comparative view of an English and an Italian 
tower, in which the English tower, brought in to be beaten by 
its competitor, is not Canterbury, or Gloucester, or Wolver- 
hampton, not Wrington, or Evercreech, or Wells, or Glaston- 
bury, or North Petherton, not the tower of Magdalen or Mer- 
ton,—neither of them surely unknown to him who is empha- 
tically the “ Oxford graduate,”—but the modern gateway tur- 
ret of a Free-Church college at Edinburgh! Since then “ Ita- 
lian Gothic” has been the rage. To our eye it is not Gothic at 
all. To us it seems that the Italians judged very ill when they 
deserted their own glorious Romanesque for an attempt to imi- 
tate forms which they could not transplant in their purity. The 

* Seven Lamps of Architecture, p. 115. 
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Italian Gothic, to our taste, is not Gothic at all; it is the native 
Romanesque spoiled by the intrusion of one or two Gothic forms. 
You get the pointed arch, just as you do in Saracenic architec- 
ture, but both in Italian and Saracenic you get it without that 
appropriate system of ornament which the northern architects 
worked out for it. But even supposing that the Italian Gothic 
be good in Italy, there can be no need for us, with such stores 
of beauty north of the Alps, to transplant it into any Teutonic 
country. If we want models for brickwork, we need not go 
into Lombardy for them; eastern England, northern Germany, 
and southern France, will supply us with brick churches and 
brick houses of the noblest kind. The churches of Toulouse 
and the manor-houses of Norfolk are built of brick, and yet are 
as pure Gothic as Cologne Cathedral and Thornbury Castle. 
Still, with all these facts before our eyes, Italian Gothic has 
become a rage, and, strange to say, the ecclesiological school, 
once so ultra stiff in its nationality, has taken a leading part in 
its propagation. On the other hand, warning voices have not 
been wanting; Mr. Parker* especially, whom few men can 
surpass in knowledge of continental buildings, has come forward 
vigorously to recall us to the architecture of our own island. 
Of the Gothic buildings of the last two or three years, a very 
large number exhibit features which, so far from being English 
Gothic, are not Gothic at all. Such a building as that which 
has supplanted the late venerable and picturesque chapel of Bal- 
liol College+ has lost nearly all true Gothic character. Perhaps 
it might be paying it too high a compliment to call it Italian ; 
the odd sort of entablature which runs across its east end looks 
like an attempt of the architect to devise a new Grecian order. 
Nearly all the inferior architects have been bitten with this mad- 
ness; even Mr. Scott himself has not always been quite unhurt. 
His combined genius and good sense, indeed, always preserve 
him from any prominent departure from the principles of the 
northern Gothic. His last great work, the noble chapel of 
Exeter College, a glorious contrast to that of Balliol, exhibits 
Teutonic architecture in a pure and perfect form.t One or two 
only of the very minutest details just remind us that Mr. Scott 
has read Mr. Ruskin. So too, in his design for the Foreign Office, 
the general outline and composition are purely and nobly Teu- 


* See especially two articles in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March 1859, by 
Mr. Parker, and his son Mr. James Parker. 

t The oddities of this building drew forth the felicitous name of “ the streaky- 
bacon style” from an undergraduate of a neighbouring college. 

t Perfect and splendid as far as Mr. Scott is concerned. But his great work 
is sadly marred by the supposed necessities of the College refusing all oppor- 
tunity for a west front, and condemning the magnificent apse to be almost con- 
cealed by the rector’s house. 
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tonic; but here and there we find details which savour of the 
other side of the Alps. They are of very little importance in- 
deed; they in no way affect the great questions at issue be- 
tween Mr. Scott and his enemies; but they are just enough to 
show that even he has been, not carried away, but just shaken, 
by the force of the prevailing torrent. In his case, all that is 
wanted to satisfy the most strictly insular criticism, would be to 
change here and there a capital or a moulding, in which non- 
technical eyes would hardly perceive the difference. But we 
cannot say that so easy a process would Anglicise or Teutonise 
all the works which have been built under the influence of Mr. 
Ruskin’s theories. 

We have now pretty well had our say both as to the com- 
parative merits of Gothic and Italian, and as to the merits of 
Mr. Scott’s design as a specimen of the Gothic style. Into the 
history of the competition we have not room to enter at length; 
and really, if we could give a whole Number to it, we should get 
utterly bewildered among the successive First Commissioners of 
Works, the judges, the professional judges, the assessors, the re- 
port of the committee, the three several competitions, and their 
three several and very varying class-lists. From our own point 
of view it might be enough to say that we hold Gothic to be the 
best style, and that by common consent, certainly by common 
consent of all officially concerned, Mr. Scott’s is the best design 
in that style ; and that it is not only the best design among those 
sent in, but a thoroughly good design in itself. Still Mr. Scott 
and his supporters have been made the objects of such violent 
and such unscrupulous attacks, that we cannot help saying a few 
words on one or two of the points which have most struck us in 
the personal controversy. 

A fierce outcry has been raised against the late Govern- 
ment for selecting a design which did not win the first prize. 
To this there are several answers. The Government was in no 
way bound to take any of the designs sent in in the competition. 
This is clearly explained in the Report of the House of Com- 
mons’ Committee. If it be asked, Why, then, have a compe- 
tition at all? the answer is plain, that, among the designs sent 
in, it was probable that some one would be worthy of being 
executed as it stood, or nearly so; it was certain that the 
result of the competition, even if no one design was chosen, 
would be to throw great light on the requirements of the 
building, and on the capacity of the architects competing. A 
competition which did not produce a design which could be 
erected as it stood, might nevertheless reveal who was the best 
architect, and, in the worst case, it could not fail to draw out 
many hints for the proposed building. It was then open to the 
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Government to choose which design it pleased ; though we allow 
that, when the competitors were so eminent, and the prize de- 
signs so good, there would have been practical unfairness in 
passing them all by. Lord Palmerston, however, must think 
otherwise ; he wanted to give the work to an architect who did 
not compete at all. But in choosing Mr. Scott’s' design, the 
late Government not only exercised a discretion fairly open 
to them; they really carried out the recommendation of the 
judges, the committee, and the committee’s witnesses. Mr. 
Scott was placed by the professional judges second for the Fo- 
reign Office and second for the War Office; the first place in 
each competition being won by two different designs. This is 
really coming in first in the competition as a whole. Any Ox- 
ford or Cambridge examiner will tell you that a man who is 
second in two papers stands higher than a man who is first in 
one paper and nowhere in another. And the competition really 
must be looked on as one whole. It would never do to have 
the War Office and the Foreign Office in two different styles; 
it would hardly do to have them built by two different archi- 
tects. Again, there was a wide difference of opinion as to the 
merit of some of the designs; for instance, that of Messrs. Coe 
and Hofland was placed first by one set of judges, and only 
sixth by another. But every body agreed in placing Mr. Scott 
very near the top; those who placed Messrs. Coe and Hofland 
first, placed Mr. Scott third; those who placed Messrs. Coe and 
Hofland sixth placed Mr. Scott second. Again, Mr. Scott is, 
by common consent, acknowledged to be, what nobody else is, 
first in his own class. Every ‘set of judges, in every compe- 
tition, places Mr. Scott’s above all other Gothic designs; there 
is no such agreement as to the first place among the Italian 
designs. All this evidence of different kinds quite bears us out 
in the opinion which we have ourselves formed independently, 
_ the greatest amount of aggregate merit belongs to Mr. 

cott. 

The competition was to be perfectly open in point of style. 
Therefore it is utterly unfair in Lord Palmerston to rail at Mr. 
Scott’s design simply because it is Gothic. Theoretically it 
might have been better to have fixed the style beforehand, as 
was done in the case of the Houses of Parliament. Practically 
we think the course taken was the best, as giving Gothic a 
much fairer chance. And in another way also it was fairer. 
We prefer Gothic to Italian, but we do not prefer all Gothic to 
all Italian. We do not prefer such Gothic as the modern parts 
of Pembroke, University, and Balliol Colleges to such Italian 
as the noble hall and chapel of Queen’s. We doubt whether 
we could ever bring ourselves to recommend the erection of an 
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Italian building, but it is quite possible that we might, in an 
open competition, have given the first prize to an Italian design. 
The committee was most fairly appointed; it very properly in- 
cluded Mr. Beresford Hope; it no less properly included Mr. 
Tite. The committee worked very zealously and very fairly ; 
the examination of the witnesses was most creditable alike to 
the examiners and the examined. Even the honourable and 
artistic member for Bath had the opportunity of learning many 
things which he seems to have since taken the opportunity of 
forgetting. Hostile witnesses fairly confessed that Gothic was 
neither dearer nor more inconvenient than Italian; the com- 
mittee most truly and fairly reported that, practically looked 
at, the two styles stood on an equality. It was not their busi- 
ness to recommend a particular architect; but in their tenth 
clause they make a plain statement of facts, from which no one 
can help drawing the inference that Mr. Scott really stood first. 
And yet, after all this, Lord Palmerston and Mr. Tite are not 
ashamed to take up again all the exploded objections which have 
been answered over and over again, and not least effectually in 
answers made in Mr. Tite’s hearing, and recorded in a blue-book, 
which Lord Palmerston ought to have read. And now Lord 
Palmerston coolly expects Mr. Scott to withdraw the Gothic 
design which won him the appointment, and to make an Italian 
one instead. Lord Palmerston might as well be asked, perhaps 
better, to give up the policy which won him Ais appointment, 
and to take up another which his political convictions conscien- 
tiously reject. He might as well be asked, as the price of office, 
to be no longer “the minister of England,” but “the minister 
of France, Russia, or Austria.” That Lord Palmerston knows 
or cares any thing about architecture, his own speeches suffi- 
ciently disprove; but it is convenient to attack his predecessor 
in office, and the matter, if dextrously treated, may win him 
an extra cheer in Exeter Hall. As for Mr. Tite, the best 
excuse for him is, that perhaps he may be of a Lacedemonian 
turn, that the evidence was very long, that he may have for- 
gotten the former part, and not have understood the latter.* 
If he rejects this judgment of charity, we can only hint another 
explanation. The conduct of other architects makes us think 
that two of a trade may agree. Mr. Tite’s constant tirades, in 
Parliament and out of Parliament, cannot but make us think of 
the words, 


‘“* Urit enim fulgore suo qui preegravat artes 
Infra se positas.” 


Had Mr. Tite been less violent in his attacks on Mr. Scott, it 
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would not have occurred to us to inquire into his own qualifi- 
cations. As it is, we cannot help seeing that there is some 
difference between the architect of Hamburg and Doncaster 
and Exeter College, the restorer of Stafford and Ely and Here- 
ford, and the architect of the Royal Exchange. There is some- 
thing ungenerous in this violent antagonism towards one who, 
even though a rival artist, is at least a rival worthy of all honour. 
We should say this even if Mr. Tite’s own architectural achieve- 
ments were of the highest order, and would of themselves entitle 
him to great deference. As it is, however, we are bound to 
add that he has earned no such right to arbitrate in any disputed 
point of history or art. 

Happily the matter is adjourned till the next session of 
Parliament. Meanwhile the existing Foreign Office seems to 
be falling about the heads of its occupants. Rebuilt it must 
be; but let it be rebuilt in a style, and when rebuilt used 
for a purpose, which may show that those who prefer Teutonic 
art in a Teutonic land can also be the first to resist any policy 
which shall submit the land of the rival style to Teutonic 
bondage. 





Arr. II].—WHATELY’S EDITION OF PALEY’S ETHICS. 


Paley’s Moral Philosophy. With Annotations by Richard Whately, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London: John W. Parker and Son, 
1859. 


Ir is not creditable to England that Paley’s Moral Philosophy 
should have held the place in our literature and in our schools 
that it has held: it says but little for our speculative tastes, that 
the most approved of treatises on morals should treat the great 
question about our moral nature and the constitution of our 
species as “a question of pure curiosity.” It says as little for 
the elevation of our practical ethics, that we should be content 
with a work so merely and selfishly utilitarian in its conclusions, 
and so wanting in all generosity of sentiment, as the book before 
us. But, however little it may say for us, it is not to be denied 
that Paley is the great expositor of moral philosophy to the 
English nation,—that his work “has,” as Archbishop Whately 
remarks, “laid the foundation of the moral principles of many 
hundreds, probably thousands, of youths, while under a course 
of training designed to qualify them for being afterwards the 
moral instructors of millions” (Preface, p. 1). 
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There is something vastly English in Paley’s way of treating 
the subject. A German is always burrowing and mining, a 
Frenchman is always flying; but an Englishman walks on the 
flat solid earth, anxious only to keep in a clear straight path 
there, and not to fall into any of the German miner’s pits. And 
the doctor’s book throughout sticks to this dead level of practical 
life. ‘I have examined no points,” he says, “I have discussed 
no obscurities, I have encountered no errors, I have adverted to 
no controversies but what I have seen actually to exist ;” and 
all his disquisitions on political philosophy are, as he tells us 
elsewhere in his preface, “framed with a reference to the con- 
dition of this country and of this government.” In laying the 
foundations of his moral philosophy, he omits any judgment on 
the one question of speculative interest,—we mean, as to the 
existence of a moral sense,—and remits it with somewhat of 
contempt “to those who are more inquisitive than we are 
concerned to be about the natural history and constitution of 
the human species” (p. 22). Englishmen do not like moral 
philosophy at all; but if they must read it, they feel it a great 
relief to find a writer who is so thoroughly practical and free 
from the sin of speculation as Paley. 

The very selfishness of the principles which Paley advocates 
has also, we believe, recommended his treatise to Englishmen. It 
is not that Englishmen are less generous than other men, but 
they are perhaps less consciously so. The generous emotions of a 
Frenchman or a German go off at intervals with a bang, which 
he cannot help hearing, and of which he generally makes a note 
in his journal, or a story in his memoirs; but in an Englishman 
generosity is more an every-day affair, is more interwoven with 
his whole life, and therefore with his self-love and self-interest. 
Whether this be the cause or not, it is certain that in England a 
sort of dislike exists to the mention of any other feelings than 
self-interest; and a man who talks much of any generous senti- 
ments is apt to be taken either for a knave ora fool. Paley’s 
philosophy and the Manchester creed in politics are both genuine 
utterances of this side of our national character. 

Besides all these questionable recommendations to his 
reader, Paley has one real merit—that he is always intelligi- 
ble and clear: you feel perpetually that he is shallow, some- 
times that he is self-contradictory, but you never doubt what 
is the meaning of the passage you are reading. It is this qua- 
lity in his writings that has made them so popular with seve- 
ral generations of English readers, and has fitted him to be 
the expositor, the rpodyrns as the Greeks would say, of several 
profounder minds on several subjects. For he is, even less 


perhaps than he tells us or is generally supposed, by no means 
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an original writer. His Evidences of Christianity are dug out 
of the great repertory of Lardner’s learning; his Natural 
Theology was taken largely, but with very insufficient acknow- 
ledgment, from Dr. Derham’s Physico-Theology ; and his Moral 
Philosophy is, as he himself tells us, borrowed very extensively 
from other writers, and especially from Tucker. 

The very shallowness of Paley’s philosophy has no doubt 
helped to make his work acceptable: for all superficial systems, 
whether the utilitarian in morals or the sensuous in mental 
philosophy, have a great apparent advantage over schemes of 
thought which recognise the unfathomable depths of the human 
heart and soul. ‘The former are clear, luminous, and systematic, 
admitting no mysteries, confessing no ignorance, asking for no 
faith: the latter are confessedly oftentimes obscure, dealing with 
considerations and thoughts that transcend the logic and the speech 
of man; they admit mysteries, they confess ignorance, they de- 
mand faith. ‘The first treat the nature of man as if it were a 
straight and level highway, where all may travel with ease and 
pleasure, with nothing to astonish, nothing to explore; the others 
conceive of it as an almost boundless land, wherein are 

‘¢¢ Antres vast and desarts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven.” 

But then these latter theories more than compensate for all the 
weariness, the uncertainty, and the toil which they bring on the 
traveller by their truth, and therefore their adaptation to the 
cravings of man’s intellectual life: men never can live and 
grow to their perfect stature on the dry husks of a utilitarian 
morality on which the swine of the world are feeding; their 
very hearts and words, be their theories what they may, confess 
to the inadequacy of this shallower creed. 

It is not very easy to understand the extent of agreement 
between the author and the editor of the book now before 
us. The Archbishop thinks it worth while to bestow his time 
and thought on this edition of the doctor’s celebrated work; he 
thinks it ought to be retained as one of the text-books in our 
universities; he thinks the errors of Paley are chiefly those of 
omission (p. 27): but yet he differs from him on the great, one 
might almost say the only, question in morality,—we mean, the 
existence and authority of the moral sense. ‘This may, indeed, 
be called an error of omission, as building a house without foun- 
dations might also be called an error of omission; but it is one 
which destroys the value of the whole structure, and not only 
so, but leads to positive error in the substitution of another 
principle and motive for morality: so that it is an error of omis- 
sion necessitating an error of commission. 

“Tam far from thinking that Paley’s work ought not to be one 
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of the text-books employed,” says the Archbishop, in speaking 
of our universities, “but the study of it should be accompanied 
with cautions to the young student against adopting the whole 
of his system” (Preface, p. 6). It is difficult to understand what 
part of his system should be adopted by a person who, like Dr. 
Whately, professes to differ from him as to the well-spring and 
origin of morality, because the false definition of moral obligation 
which Paley gives is applied by him to the details of morality, and 
leads, in our opinion, to false particulars; indeed, it cannot be but 
that a fundamentalerror as to the nature of moral obligation should 
taint every page of a treatise on moral philosophy. The Arch- 
bishop’s position is like that of a man who, denying the axioms 
of Euclid, should still teach the great geometrician’s Elements, 
but accompanied with cautions against adopting the whole of his 
system. For our part, we should rejoice to see Paley’s work ex- 
cluded from the curriculum of all our universities, though it be 
true that no other systematic treatise is in existence which could 
entirely take its place. Till this deficiency be supplied, we had 
far rather that our students should be trained on Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, and Butler’s Sermons on Human Nature, 
than that they should be instructed in such a morality as that 
of Paley. 

Dr. Whately’s annotations are of course sensible and clear, 
and, we think, more free from merely verbal distinctions than 
most of his productions; for the Archbishop belongs to that school 
of writers—beginning, if we mistake not, with the late Bishop 
Coppleston—who attach an undue importance to the ambiguity 
that lurks in some conspicuous word, and fancy that the strifes 
that have divided mankind, and will divide it as long. as man is 
what he is, spring from double middles, and are to be settled by 
exposing that fallacy. True it is that these great dividing ques- 
tious often result in the double significance of a term, but they 
do not spring from it: their root is not in words, but in the 
hearts and thoughts of men. 

The editor’s share in this volume is, like too many of his 
books, deformed by needless and wearisome repetitions, by italics 
and by vanity—(perhaps there is acloser connection between these 
things than may at the first sight appear), It might be thought 
enough for an author that he more often quotes himself, and 
refers to his own works, than to those of any other writer, and 
probably of all other writers put together; but the way in which 
Dr. Whately thinks fit to do so has an originality about it. It 
is not enough to cite himself simply; he cites himself (p. 63) 
as extracted, with his permission, by another learned and reve- 
rend author. Nor are his references to his own writings less 
striking. One meets with such passages as these: “ As is ob- 
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served in the Lessons on Morals” (p. 27); “see Lessons on Rea- 
soning” (p. 23); “the second series of Essays” (p. 165). An 
ignorant, very ignorant, reader may at first sight be inclined to 
ask, what are THE Lessons on Morals? THE Lessons on Reason- 
ing? But he has only to turn to the advertisements at the end 
of the book, and he finds that they are productions of the fertile 
pen of the Archbishop himself, and may each be had for the 
moderate price of ls. 6d. When (at p. 31) we found a foot- 
note referring to “the Politics,” we were sadly puzzled; and it 
was only after searching in vain for such a book amongst Dr. 
Whately’s works, and a direct reference in the text to Aristotle, 
that we felt assured that “the Politics’ meant what it used to 
mean. 

If these annotations were intended for the use of students, it 
is greatly to be regretted that their author has not been at the 
pains to give definite references to the passages of other writers 
to whom allusion is made; because nothing more necessarily 
deters from research, not the idle student only, but the one who 
carefully husbands his time. Such references as those at p. 61 
to Aristotle, “in his Ethics,” and “ Cicero, in his De Offciis,” 
are as good as useless; nor are such as the one at p. 27, “ Eth. 
Nicom. b. v.,” much more useful to any student who has not 
already so mastered the treatise as. to require no reference at all 
to guide him to the familiar passage. Such is the style of quo- 
tation throughout Dr. Whately’s notes, except, indeed, where 
he cites himself, where the manner is usually, though not uni- 
formly, far more praiseworthy; as, for instance, at p. 26, “ See 
Lessons on Morals, less. xviii. § 4, note.” The point may seem 
a trifling one, but the definiteness of reference often makes the 
difference between a book useful or useless to the student; and 
the habit of recurring to the original passages can never be too 
greatly encouraged in any study whatever. 

But to leave the annotator, for the consideration of the work 
which he has annotated. 

Paley has devoted a long chapter to the discussion of the 
existence of a moral sense, in which he has stated what he con- 
ceives to be the arguments on the two sides of the question, but 
without expressing any decision either the one way or the other, 
because the desired result can, in his opinion, be arrived at by a 
surer road than the moral sense presents, assuming it to exist; 
so that the question becomes, in Paley’s system, “‘a question 
of pure curiosity” (p. 22). When we arrive at the second book, 
we find what this surer road is; for there the author expounds 
his celebrated theory of moral obligation, or obligation only, as 
we should rather say, as the word ‘ moral’ has no place in the de- 
finition given, or the motives.suggested. “A man is said to be 
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obliged,” says our author (p. 57), “ when he is urged by a violent 
motive resulting from the command of another.” “ Then let it 
be asked,” he proceeds, in the following chapter (p. 59), “ why 
am I obliged to keep my word? and the answer will be, because 
I am urged to do so by a violent motive (namely, the expectation 
of being after this life rewarded if I do, or punished for it if I do 
not), resulting from the command of another (namely, of God).” 
The next inquiry, therefore, is as to the commands of God, which 
are to be come at in two ways: first, by His express declarations 
in Scripture; and secondly, “ by what we can discover of His 
designs and disposition from His works” (p. 70). Of these the 
first requires no discussion: the second is discussed by our au- 
thor in his chapter on the Divine Benevolence; and his determi- 
nation on the matter, and application of it to the rule of conduct, 
are thus stated: ‘* We conclude, therefore, that God wills and 
wishes the happiness of His creatures; and this conclusion being 
once established, we are at liberty to go on with the rule built 
upon it, namely, that the method of arriving at the will of God 
concerning any action by the light of nature, is to inquire into 
the tendency of that action to promote or diminish the general 
happiness” (p. 76). This is the whole scheme of moral obliga- 
tion propounded by Paley in his second book. 

In this scheme every thing, it will be observed, is made to 
hang on the selfish motive of the hope of reward or the fear of 
pain. Every thing, except where there is an express declaration 
in Scripture, depends on a calculation of the tendency of an 
action to promote or diminish the general happiness,—not be- 
cause this general happiness in any wise commends itself to our 
hearts and minds, or is a thing which in itself we desire, but 
solely because to pursue it will be pleasing to Him who dispenses 
rewards and punishments, and so may get us gain hereafter. 
The simple utilitarian code of morals is generous and noble in 
comparison of this theory. ‘ From this account of obligation it 
follows,” as Paley observes, “ that we can be obliged to nothing 
but what we ourselves are to gain or lose something by” (p. 58). 
On this scheme, too, moral approbation and disapprobation of an 
action go for nothing, are of no moment or account whatsoever. 

It is a strange thing that men should go on debating and 
discussing whether there be a moral sense or not; or whether 
the Scriptures and utility be our only rules. Did not morality 
exist long before the New Testament was written? Had not the 
idea of the great end and destiny of man, as a moral being, 
seized hold of Socrates, and so wrought in him that he could 
not choose but preach this great truth, day by day, in the agora 
of Athens, and in the workshops of Pireus,—arguing ever that 
as each trade and craft had its definite end and object, so man 
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too had an end and object to his being, a call to glory and 
virtue? Had not Plato gone yet further in the same inquiry ? 
Did he not sift to the very bottom the great moral problems of 
life? And then, again, comes Aristotle, and leaves us, in his 
Ethics, that imperishable memorial of his genius; a noble sys- 
tem of morals, based purely on a contemplation of the nature 
and constitution of man, without regard to future rewards or 
punishments, without thought even of a future life, which 
Aristotle, in this very treatise, denies to have any existence. 
How is it possible, in the face of such evidence, to deny, to 
question, the existence of a moral sense? Whence did these 
works come, if not from its utterances? Whence did all the 
Greek words for moral subjects get their origin and being, if 
man have in himself no moral sense, if he do not hold within 
him the avrodidaxtos éowOev Ouvgos, the self-taught heart, of 
which Aéschylus tells us? 

The dispute is, whether a thing can be, after the clearest 
evidence that it is. If the cellars of Scepsis had done their mis- 
chief far more effectually than they did to the Mss. of Aristotle ; 
and if Plato and Xenophon had been subjected to a like fatality, 
—we should have been deprived, indeed, of the most splendid 
moral discussions of antiquity, but the evidence of the existence of 
a high moral nature in man, of noble moral conclusions actually 
and definitely arrived at, not only without the aid of any outward 
Revelation, but before Christianity, would not have been less 
conclusive than now it is. For the whole history of ancient 
philosophy is an incontestable evidence to the existence of a 
natural morality. Whence came the conflicts of Stoics against 
Epicureans, of soul against sense; the endless questionings and 
debatings,—if not from the moral nature of man, protesting, 
and struggling, and fighting against the selfish nature of the 
individual, and the selfish customs of the race? 

Moral philosophy, moral notions, moral words, every thing 
which had to do with morality amongst the ancients, have 
about them every mark of being natural growths and develop- 
ments of human nature: so that there is no pretence for re- 
ferring them to some remote tradition of a revelation handed 
down through long ages. And whatis still more remarkable is, 
that all these moral conceptions are growths which have forced 
their way up into light against the pressure of selfishness. 
Lust, greed, passion, in a word, self, always have opposed, and 
must oppose, the growth of morality; and the more strongly 
the antagonists of the moral sense insist on the extent and 
power of these selfish feelings, the more remarkable are the 
facts, and the more inexplicable on their theory: for it is be- 
yond doubt that morality grew up into a noble tree, of stately 
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trunk and abundant shade, in spite of all this opposition. If 
selfishness were, in fact, the only motive on which men acted, 
how came they to think of other motives, to invent names for 
them, to reduce them to rank, and order, and form? Whence 
did morality, as a science, gain its origin or its existence? Nay, 
whence came its stately growth, but from the native properties 
of the soil in which it grew? Whence came there amidst the 
intense selfishness of the heathen world, the no less intense sense 
of a moral principle in man that was opposed to it? 


‘* Who forged that other influence, 
That heat of inward evidence, 
By which he doubts against the sense ?” 


It had been no wonder if the selfishness of man had perma- 
nently extinguished and silenced the voice of our moral feelings. 
But this was not the only foe it had to deal with; for the system 
of the world has seemed to men as much at variance with their 
moral sentiments as the selfish part of their own being. For 
what is it but a confused medley, where the good and the evil 
have about equal chances of success and happiness: except, in- 
deed, that the wicked seem to be more free from restraint, and 
so the better off in the scramble ; and virtue has seemed to tie the 
hands and to lame the leg in the pursuit of what all men desire ? 
If the order of the world had given any assurance of reward to 
a certain line of self-denying conduct, it would have given some 
support to a scheme of conduct different from that of rude self- 
interest ; and men who played for the present or the deferred 
enjoyments and rewards might have been distinguished by the 
respective names of selfish and virtuous. But the world gives 
no such assurance or certain prospect of rewards; and mankind 
have been bewailing, from Job downwards, that the moral order 
of the world bestows no blessing on virtue, and no punishment 
on vice. The good are in distress; the wicked are in prosperity. 
“They are not in trouble as other men, neither are they plagued 
like other men,” is the complaint of Asaph; and the heathen 
world responded to the plaint : 


** Marmoreo Licinus tumulo jacet ; at Cato parvo, 
Pompeius nullo: quis putet esse deos?” 


“Why,” says Cotta, in Cicero’s treatise on the Nature of the 
Gods, arguing against a moral government of the world,—“ why 
did the Carthaginian overbear in Spain the two Scipios, the 
bravest and the best of men? Why did Maximus bury his 
already consular son? Why did Hannibal slay Marcellus? Why 
did the field of Canne snatch away Paullus? Why was the body 
of Regulus given up to the cruelty of the Poeni? Why did not 
his own roof cover our Africanus? .. . . The.day would fail 
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me were I to tell of the evils that have befallen the righteous; 
nor less so were I to recount the successes of the wicked. For 
why did Marius die so happily in his home in a ripe old age, 
and consul for a seventh time? Or why did Cinna, the cruel- 
lest of all men, rule so long?’ (lib. iii. c. 32.) 

So that, upon the simple selfish theory of human nature, the - 
existence of such a thing as morality,—of such a treatise, for in- 
stance, as Aristotle’s Hthics,—is the most absurd, unaccountable, 
causeless thing. It is a plant that not only has been choked 
from its very birth by the thorns of self-interest, and the cold 
blasts of the world’s neglect (for this is too true); but on this 
theory it had no soil in which to grow, no root from which to 
be nourished, and no air to breathe. It isa sheer impossibility: 
but yet there it is, a tall strong plant, the most perverse obsti- 
nate thing in the world. 

The question between the two schools of moral philosophy 
is nothing but an issue of fact—Is there a moral faculty distinct 
from our selfish feelings and desires? Is there “any thing pe- 
culiar and specific in our feeling of moral approbation” ? (p. 30). 
Is there an inherent difference between the good and the useful? 
Or is all moral approbation but the same sense of pleasure that 
we derive from successful selfishness? are virtue and bread-and- 
cheese, after all, one and the same thing? The question may 
be submitted to trial in a variety of ways—by an appeal to our 
consciousness, or to our actions, or to our words. Paley sug- 
gests that it should be tried by telling the horrible story about 
Caius Toranius to the wild boy found in Hanover, or to some 
similar savage, and seeing what sentiment the wild boy would 
experience on the relation of this story: which is much as if the 
doctor should propose experimenting on the bodies of birds 
caught by putting salt on their tails. 

But what says the appeal to consciousness? ‘Let a man ask 
himself, not whether all his good actions may hereafter redound 
to his own happiness, not whether they may be justified by an 
enlightened selfishness, but whether self has been the motive, 
and the only motive, in all that he has done, or thought, or 
hoped of the noble and the good? If not, what has been that 
other motive, except a moral feeling? The generous and the 
selfish motives in the heart of man are, no doubt, strangely in- 
termingled and confused; and the keenest self-analysis will not 
always reveal their actual proportion; our mental geometry will 
not always resolve the resultant along which we move into 
the co-efficient forces of generosity and selfishness. But did 
ever a man who thought about himself independently of theory, 
deny that he had unselfish as well as selfish emotions? Does not 
every one feel that the more self preponderates, the less moral 
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he is, the less deserving of approbation; that the more the love 
of others, and of the true and good, the more praiseworthy his 
conduct is? Specious as it sometimes may seem, the selfish 
theory will not explain the real beatings of the heart, though 
it may afterwards justify, if need be, the doings of the man: 
selfish as men are, they are not always selfish, not always uti- 
litarian; there are passions, there are emotions, that wait not 
on calculations of interest, that are unbribed by the prospect of 
present pleasure, are not bought by the mere hope of heaven, or 
scared alone by the fear of bell. 

We repeat, that the mere fact that an action may be ex- 
plained by utility, is not enough to show that a generous motive 
had no part in its production. Thus, for instance, in affectionate 
and tender actions, it may be and is true that they react on 
the doer with pleasure, by exciting affection in the heart and 
conduct of the recipient; but we must not hence conclude that 
there is no emotion of love but self-love. It is not enough for 
the selfish theory to show that some regard for self entered into 
the action, it must be shown that no regard for another was 
any ultimate ingredient in it. The degree in which these moral 
sentiments may prevail in our conduct, what may be their power 
in opposition to the selfishness of our natures, is not now the 
question; but only this, whether they do or do not exist. Be 
the unselfish and moral sentiment “ever so short, be it ever so 
low a degree, or ever so unhappily confined, it proves,” to bor- 
row Bishop Butler’s language, “the assertion, and points out 
what we were designed for as really as though it were in a 
higher degree and more extensive.” 

Our own motives we can know; the actions of others we can 
less perfectly know and less surely interpret. But the appear- 
ances, past and present, of the world are certainly opposed to 
man’s being a merely selfish being, with no moral sentiments. 
True that, as to the present, it is difficult to say how far the hope 
of reward or the fear of punishment in another world may be 
operating, as no doubt it is to a large extent; but how are we 
to account for all the noble deeds of heathen men, done without 
any such hope or fear, and done oftentimes under circumstances 
which prevented their ever reaping any reward here, even in the 
shape of honour or fame? For it is very hard to understand how 
mere regard for self could ever carry men to death, which by 
them was regarded as the extinction of self; and accordingly we 
see that selfish men, who will do brave things so long as they 
repay them with the praise of their fellows, often prove cowards 
when a brave death would put an end to the possibility of pay- 
ment. One is almost ashamed to speak of Leonidas; but it may 
be worth while to consider whether any being without a purely 
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moral basis to his nature, could have died as he and his fellows 
did on that little hillock in the pass of Thermopyle. 

There can be no manner of question that Paley’s theory of 
morals is opposed to the habitual feelings of men, as expressed 
in their ordinary words and phrases. All morality, according to 
him, consists in being urged by a violent motive resulting from 
the command of another—in being swayed by the desire of re- 
ward. Now nothing can be more certain than that men who 
speak and think naturally, and without regard to theory, will 
refuse to call or to consider any action as good and worthy of 
moral approbation, which is done under violent compulsion, 
which is due to the command of another, which is influenced 
by the hope of reward. Men do, in fact, consider freedom of 
action and disinterestedness of sentiment as essential to good 
actions; foolish they may be in so doing, but all we now say is, 
that such is the fact. And so the language of men ever bears 
evidence to their belief in this momentous distinction between 
virtue and expediency, between the honestum and the utile. 
** All the ancient heathen writers,” as Archbishop Whately ob- 
serves (p. 62), “use words which evidently signify what we call 
‘virtue,’ ‘duty,’ ‘moral-goodness;’ which words could not pos- 
sibly have found their way into the languages of men destitute 
(as most of them were) of any belief in a future state of retri- 
bution, if Paley’s theory were correct. It is disproved, not by 
any supposed truth and soundness in the views of the ancient 
writers, but by the very words they employ.” 

Paley’s theory, it will at once be seen, does away with the 
distinction between duty and prudence; a distinction so old, so 
obvious, and so natural, that it shows no little courage to propose 
its abolition in the way he does, more especially as he candidly 
admits that this difference has always been understood and re- 
cognised. His statement and solution of the question are given 
in the following words: “ Now in what, you will ask, does the 
difference consist ? inasmuch as, according to our account of the 
matter, both in the one case and the other,—in acts of duty as 
well as acts of prudence,—we consider solely what we ourselves 
shall gain or lose by the act. The difference, and the only differ- 
ence, is this: that in the one case, we consider what we shall gain 
or lose in the present world; in the other case, we consider also 
what we shall gain or lose in the world to come” (p. 59). 

It is almost enough refutation to state Paley’s own reason- 
ing in his own words, because every one, we suppose, must 
feel that a time-difference is not the only difference between 
virtue and prudence. It is evident, on this view of the matter, 
that to a man not believing in future rewards and punishments, 
the one distinction between virtue and prudence vanishes, and 
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the two become absolutely one and the same. But so far from 
this having been the case, virtue and prudence were never con- 
founded by the ancient moralists; and Aristotle, who, we need 
not repeat, had no belief in future rewards, allots a very subor- 
dinate place in his moral system to prudence, and that whilst 
defining it in its largest sense as the power of rightly vounselling 
concerning the things that are good and expedient for a man’s 
self with regard to his whole well-being.* 

The request of the sons of Zebedee to sit one on the right 
hand and the other on the left hand of our Lord, probably had 
reference to a temporal reign on this earth which they were 
expecting: but let us for a moment suppose that the kingdom 
of which they spoke was the unseen and future kingdom of 
God. Here is an act which most of us, in our vulgar ignorance, 
would think prudent, indeed, and selfish, but not challenging 
the name of virtue. But from Paley we learn just the contrary: 
the request having no reference to gain in this world, had no- 
thing to do with prudence; having to do with gain in a world 
to come, it was an act of virtue. Surely this is a monstrous con- 
clusion; surely selfishness is not virtue, though it postpone its 
hope of enjoyment to a future and unascertained time. 

The distinction between conscience and self-interest, between 
virtue and prudence, was well stated by Lord Shaftesbury in his 
Characteristics. “There are two things,:’ he says, “ which to a 
rational creature must be horridly offensive and grievous, viz. 
to have the reflection in his mind of any unjust action or be- 
haviour, which he knows to be naturally odious and ill-deserving ; 
or, of any foolish action or behaviour which he knows to be preju- 
dicial to his own interest or happiness. The former of these is alone 
properly called Conscience, whether in a moral or religious sense: 
for to have awe and terror of the Deity does not of itself imply 
conscience. No one is esteemed the more conscientious for the 
fear of evil spirits, conjurations, enchantments, or whatever may 
proceed from any unjust, capricious, or devilish nature. Now to 
fear God any otherwise than as in consequence of some justly 
blameable and imputable act, is to fear a devilish nature, not a 
divine one. Nor does the fear of hell or a thousand ¢errors of 
the Deity imply conscience; unless where there is an apprehen- 
sion of what is wrong, odious, morally deformed, and ill-deserving; 
and where this is the case, there conscience must have effect, and 
punishment of necessity be apprehended, even though it be not 
expressly threatened. And thus religious conscience supposes 
moral or natural conscience; and though the former be under- 
stood to carry with it the fear of divine punishment, it has its 
force, however, from the apprehended moral deformity and odious- 

* Eth. Nic. vi. 5. 
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ness of any act with respect purely to the divine presence, and 
the natural veneration due to suck a suppos’d being: for in such 
a presence the shame of villany or vice must have its force in- 
dependently on that further apprehension of the magisterial 
capacity of such a being, and his dispensation of particular re- 
wards or punishments in a future state.”* 

Those who contend for the utilitarian origin of our moral 
principles, ground them, of course, on induction; and in so 
doing, they must either overlook or deny the peculiar axiomatic 
character which attaches to. them. It seems to us that whoever 
has once conceived of the notion of a duty as such, thereupon 
conceives of it in all its certainty and all its generality, just as 
he does with regard to any proposition in Euclid. Whoever, 
for instance, has once understood the moral obligation to truth- 
fulness, has hold of something which can neither be increased 
nor lessened in its certainty by the result of his experience as 
to its nature or effects. It may and does require an instance 
or instances to bring it home to our intellectual apprehension ; 
it requires still more to bring it home to our moral nature ; 
but once taken hold of by this, it is there in all its extent 
and fulness. This fact is by no means to be explained by the 
hypothesis that the moral principle is a result of other men’s 
experience, collected into a single sentence, and thus brought 
before us in a compacted form; for the specific difference of the 
mode in which we apprehend a priori and absolute truths, and 
a posteriori facts which are the results of experience, depends 
on the nature of the facts themselves, and not on the mode of 
their communication; not on the question whether we derive 
our information from. our own experience, or from the expe- 
rience of others; nor whether we ourselves have gathered the 
multifarious instances into a single conclusion, or others have 
done this before us. In either case the a posteriori fact admits 
of degree; it may be increased or lessened in certainty; the 
only difference being, that in the one case the more or the less 
is applied to our own experience, in. the other, to the authority 
of our informant. 

How often are men’s first thoughts their best thoughts! how 
often is the instant involuntary sentence of our nature more true 
and just and honest than our after-thoughts, when we have had 
room and verge for consideration of the results, and calcula- 
tions perhaps of self-interest! and how repeatedly do we find 
persons of little experience, and little capacity to judge of the 
ultimate effects and workings of things, the most true and just 
in their moral judgments! which we should not find if moral 
perception and sensation were but a keen insight into self- 

* Vol. ii. pp. 119, 120 (edit. 1732). 
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interest in the end and long-run of things. How often, again, 
do men, or at least those who think at all about what goes on in 
their own minds, feel that the doubt about any action depends 
not at all on a calculation of the general effects of it, but on its 
relation to their own inner selves! how perpetually do they feel 
that, so to speak, the strife and the conflict are not without 
themselves, but within,—that in their hearts and souls, in their 
contending passions and emotions, lies the stress of the fight ! 


ri yap Badwper tiw 

payne Eow pryeione ; 
For why should we shoot abroad 
When the battle is raging within ? 

This axiomatic nature of moral truths, of which we have 
been speaking, has often been more or less recognised. ‘ Such 
things,” said Hooker, “as soon as they are alleged, all men 
acknowledge to be good; they require no proof or further dis- 
course to be assured of their goodness.”* And philosophers of 
the most opposite schools —such, for instance, as Kant and 
Locke—have agreed in attributing to morality the character 
of an exact science. These theories are, of course, at utter 
variance with schemes like that of Paley, which reduce it to a 
question of profit and loss; they attribute to it an origin, not in 
the arid and ever-shifting sands of expediency, but in the clear 
and abiding well-spring of the human heart. 

We have seen that Paley’s theory, denying all distinction 
between duty and prudence, denies all regard to the motive, as 
distinguished from the effect, of an action: but this regard to 
motive, as opposed to effect, is so natural, so inherent to the 
human mind, that Paley himself, when he comes to consider 
particular duties, and to determine particular questions, is often 
fain to resort to it. “The motives and the effects of actions are 
the only points of comparison in which their moral quality can 
differ,” says our author, when treating of the contracts of sale 
(p. 125), and showing the moral equality of designed conceal- 
ment of some fault and falsehood in recommendation of the 
vendor’s wares. “ But the motive in these two cases is the same,” 
he goes on; which is a very irrelevant remark, if the only 
motive acknowledged be the selfish desire of gaining by mak- 
ing the effects of our actions coincident with God’s will, and 
so likely to win prizes hereafter. “As an act of satisfaction or 
revenge,” he says (p. 134), when speaking of the imprisonment 
of insolvent debtors, “ it is alvays wrong in the motive ;”—lan- 
guage which, to him, ought to have been unmeaning and idle. 
Nor is it by any means the only instance in which our author is 


* Keel. Pol. i. sect. 8. 
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grossly inconsistent with himself. After having come to the 
conclusion that “God wills and wishes the happiness of His 
creatures” (p. 76), Paley goes on to discuss the relation of ac- 
tions to the happiness of mankind alone: on which Dr. Whately 
justly observes : 


“When Paley goes on from this to speak about doing good to 
mankind, it doubtless never occurred to him, or to thousands of his 
readers, that nothing had been said to warrant a preference, on our 
part, of our fellow-men to the brute creation, or even to vegetables. 
That there is something nobler and more virtuous, and more congenial 
to the best feelings of our nature, in increasing the number and pro- 
moting the welfare of the human species, than in multiplying and 
protecting brutes, and propagating thistles, or any other plants, seems 
too obvious to need being even stated. But this is because every man 
—Paley amongst the rest—must possess something—more or less— 
of those moral sentiments whose existence his theory denies.” (p. 79.) 


The fact is, that a writer who has to express, in words and 
forms of thought which throughout assume and involve the 
existence of moral feelings and instincts, a theory which denies 
such feelings and instincts, is labouring at an immense disad- 
vantage. ‘To use the ordinary language of moral philosophy to 
inculcate such a theory as Paley’s, is like having to write an 
English essay to prove that the English language has no exist- 
ence, and never had. 

The existence of the conceptions of virtue and goodness has 
not, of course, been denied by Paley and the opponents of the 
moral sense; but how are they to be accounted for by them? 
The explanation which Paley gives is put into the mouths of 
these supposed disputants; for he professes too great an indif- 
ference about this “ question of pure curiosity” to state any thing 
about it on his own behalf; and yet, from the subsequent parts 
of the treatise, it is impossible not to consider the statement as 
accepted by Paley himself. 


“ They say,” says our author, in speaking of these opponents of the 
moral sense, “ that the general approbation of virtue, even in instances 
where we have no interest of our own to induce us to it, may be 
accounted for without the assistance of a moral sense, thus: Having 
experienced in some instance a particular conduct to be beneficial to 
ourselves, or observed that it would be so, a sentiment of approbation 
rises up in our minds, which sentiment afterwards accompanies the 
idea or mention of the same conduct, although the private advantage 
which first excited it no longer exists. And this continuance of the 
passion after the reason of it has ceased is nothing more, say they, than 
what happens in other cases, especially in the love of money, which is 
in no person so eager as it is oftentimes found to be in a rich old 
miser, without family to provide for or friend to oblige by it, and to 
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whom consequently it is no longer (and he may be sensible of it, too) 
of any real use or value: yet is this man as much overjoyed with gain 
and mortified by losses as he was the first day he opened his shop, and 
when his very sustenance depended upon his success in it. By these 
means the custom of approving certain actions commenced ; and when 
once such a custom hath got footing in the world, it is no difficult thing 
| to explain how it is transmitted and continued ; for then the greatest 
part of those who approve of virtue approve of it from authority, by 
imitation, and from a habit of approving such and such actions incul- 
cated in early youth, and receiving as men grow up continual acces- 
sions of strength and vigour, from censure and encouragement, from 
the books they read, the conversations they hear, the current applica- 
tion of epithets, the general turn of language, and the various other 
causes by which it universally comes to pass, that a society of men 
touched in the feeblest degree with the same passion soon communicate 
to one another a great degree of it. This is the case with most of us 
at present ; and is the cause also that the process of association de- 
scribed in the last paragraph but one is little now either perceived or 
wanted” (pp. 19, 20). 


The first suggestion here made to account for the existence 
of moral sentiments is a false association of ideas. ‘Think of it 
for a moment: that all that seems noble, generous, unselfish, 
self-denying, in human nature, in human conduct,—all that thrills 
i us in the great and glorious deeds of all time,—springs, after all, 
i from a blunder of association, from sheer utter stupidity and 
i muddle-headedness, from an incapacity to discriminate between 
| conduct that is beneficial to ourselves, and the like conduct when 
| not beneficial to ourselves. And think how monstrously stupid 
men must be, when even the fact that this conduct is clearly 
prejudicial to their own interests will not arouse them to see the 
distinction, will never dispel that sentiment of approbation which 
once, in time past, arose because they or their grandfathers 
fancied a like action to be beneficial to them. If this sentiment 
arose because the conduct was beneficial in the one case, one 
| would have expected it to vanish when this conduct is clearly 
\ the contrary. Men are generally found to know what is and 
tm what is not for their interest with tolerable quickness; but this 
theory supposes just the contrary,—that when once self-interest 
has approved a particular species of conduct, it goes on in stupid 
approbation for ever, be the consequence of that conduct what 
it may, whether for evil or for good to the man’s self and his 
selfish interests, whether for riches or for poverty, for ease or 
for pain, for life or for death; which is, to say the least, a sin- 
gular view of human nature. 

Custom is the next thing to which resort is had to explain 
the existence of the sentiments and habits in question. But 
what is custom but the habit of doing this or that? and the 
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inquiry is how the habit arose. It is only explaining the qua- 
lities of a thing by a statement of its nature. Custom may ex- 
plain what one man does; but how can it possibly explain what 
mankind do, or how men came to do it? It accounts for this 
or that man’s doing this or that particular act; but never can 
explain the mighty motives that have swayed the hearts of 
mankind through long ages, the same internal principles under 
a thousand varying forms of custom and outward habit. It 
never can account for the noble actions of men, done for the sake 
of conscience in defiance of custom and amidst the frowns of the 
world. This proposed explication of the phenomena is as utterly 
inadequate as the celebrated explanation of the fossil shells on 
the Alps by the droppings from the pilgrims over the passes. 

But further, the accounts which the opponents of the moral 
sense are by Paley supposed to give of custom seems as false 
as it is inadequate. It assumes that any custom, touching any 
society of men in the feeblest degree, inevitably spreads through 
the whole mass, not in the intensity in which it first existed, 
but to a far greater degree; and this though the habit in ques- 
tion arose but from a blunder of association, and was throughout 
its leaven-like dissemination persistently opposed by all the 
selfishness and all the immoral passions of every member of the 
society in question. Surely there is nothing in the history of 
human society that lends any pretence to such an account of 
the origin and spread of customs as that here given. 

The religious aspect of the theory of moral obligation which 
has been propounded by Paley would well deserve a fuller dis- 
cussion than we can accord to it now; more especially as there 
is a large class of persons, entirely opposed to him as a theo- 
logian, who, as Dr. Whately has remarked (p. 23), “from a 
well-intentioned but misdirected desire to exalt God’s glory and 
set forth man’s sinfulness,” strenuously maintain the validity of 
it. The Archbishop has justly observed (p. 24), that if we attach 
“no meaning to the words ‘ good’ and ‘just’ and ‘right,’ except 
that such is the divine command, then to say that God is good, 
and His commands just, is only saying in a circuitous way that 
He is what He is, and that what He wills He wills; which might 
equally be said of any being in the universe :” and further, that 
if we adopt this theory, we can no longer refer to the pure and 
moral tone of the New Testament as an internal evidence; “ for 
if all our moral notions are entirely derived from that book, to 
say that the morality of the book is correct is merely to say 
that it is what it is” (p. 25). 

But he who adopts this theory is necessarily involved in re- 
sults more irreligious still: for it is evident that he worships 
and serves God, not because He is holy and good and true, but 
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because He is strong; and that if Satan could ever offer a more 
violent motive than God, he should be followed, and not God. 
It is evident that to him might makes right; that the sole 
distinction between God and Satan is one of strength, not of 
justice; and that (if we may reverently put such a supposi- 
tion) had Satan and his angels conquered in the wars of heaven, 
he, and not the God of truth, had rightly challenged our obe- 
dience. We confess that the worship of power, as distinct from 
right, has ever seemed to us to be the very essence of devil- 
worship ; and Paley is satisfied if God be but the strongest of 
the devils. Such a theory appears to us so revolting and irre- 
ligious, that we almost hesitate to embody its conclusion in 
words. 

If Paley be right in his general theory of moral obligation, 
and in his proposition that the Scriptures are the expressed will 
of God, we should find in them a very simple mode of teaching. 
It would be simply a setting forth of certain things as com- 
manded and others as forbidden, with the addition of a promise 
of heaven and a threat of hell for the doing of the one or the 
other class of deeds respectively: and if ever any thing beyond 
this were to be found, it would be somewhat about the tendency 
of actions to promote or diminish the general happiness: whereas 
the method we find employed in the Scriptures is as remote as 
possible from such a one. They do, indeed, enforce the com- 
mands of God with the terrible sanctions of a future state of 
reward or punishment; but hope and fear are never set forth as 
the sole or the principal reason why an action should be done or 
forborne; but the primary appeal ever lies to the moral nature 
of man, and to the eternal distinction between right and wrong. 
Even the reference so often made to God’s will is something 
far different from a mere appeal to our selfish desire of pleasure 
or dread of pain; rather it is like vouching the authority of one 
whose moral qualities are so infinitely exalted, that the conscience 
cannot choose but presume that what is to Him well-pleasing 
must be immutably and eternally right. 

Again, if Paley be correct, the manner in which God is de- 
scribed, and His attributes set before us, in the Scriptures, is im- 
pertinent and irrelevant in the last degree. For then the one thing 
of all account to us—the one thing, indeed, we ever could know 
or understand about Him—would be His strength, His power 
beyond any other being to give us pleasure or pain. Then all that 
is said about His righteousness, His justice, His truth, is but 
mocking us with lofty but idle words; nay, more, it is a base 
attempt to deceive us with the belief that He has claims on 
our allegiance which neither He nor any other being ever can 
have. Ifthe Scriptures be true and Paley right, God would 
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have been set forth with the attribute of power only, not as 
just, and true, and righteous altogether. 

The scriptural mode of inculcating duties may be well illus- 
trated by an instance which Paley himself has given. ‘ Obe- 
dience to parents,” he remarks, “is enjoined by St. Paul to the 
Ephesians: ‘Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this 
is right ;’ and to the Colossians, ‘ Children, obey your parents 
in all things, for this is well-pleasing unto the Lord’ ” (p. 245). 
Now surely, if Paley’s theory of moral obligation be right, the 
sole motive set before the children would have been that obe- 
dience would hereafter bring reward, and disobedience pain: 
St. Paul would never have made so irrelevant an observation 
as that this was right; he would never have embarrassed the 
innocent minds of the children with such a roundabout way of 
stating the motive as that obedience was well-pleasing to the 
Lord. 

Paley himself, in an unguarded moment, admitted what we 
are contending for. “The Scriptures,” he says, “commonly pre- 
suppose in the persons to whom they speak a knowledge of the 
principles of natural justice; and are employed not so much to 
teach new rules of morality, as to enforce the practice of it by 
new sanctions, and by a greater certainty ; which last seems to be 
the proper business of a revelation from God, and what was 
most wanted” (p. 16). How it is possible to reconcile this 
statement with the moral system subsequently laid down, is not 
clear or easy to understand. What has justice to do with the 
matter, when by Paley’s definition all moral obligation consists 
in “the expectation of being after this life rewarded if I do, or 
punished if I do not”? (p. 59.) It is a simple question of com- 
mand : and. how can any question arise about justice ?—still more, 
how can it be natural, when by Paley’s hypothesis the nature 
of man is but a tabula rasa, a dumb dog, with no voice or 
utterance of its own, and influenced only by the hope of reward 
or the fear of punishment, according as it does or does not the 
behest of its tyrant? The whole sentence is an admission of that 
which Paley means to deny. 

Morality involves two things, knowing and doing; and these 
are unfortunately but too distinct from one another. It seems 
strange that a man knowing the better should do the worse—so 
strange, that it was some time before men could bring themselves 
to the belief of it. Socrates, as all know, thought vice and igno- 
rance one and the same thing: he conceived that men’s minds 
were confused, that mere semblances were taken for realities, 
and things evil were mingled in conception with things good; 
and accordingly all his efforts were but to draw out from the 
consciences and hearts of his hearers, or rather answerers, those 
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truths which lay within their hearts, buried, hidden, and asleep. 
He never dreamed that when those truths were really aroused, 
when men had become distinctly conscious of them, they could 
or would go on doing the evil whilst thus knowing the good. 

A few years, however, sufficed to dispel the illusion: a little 
space of time was enough to show that to know and to do were 
not identical or co-extensive; and the great Peripatetic was 
obliged to admit the existence of this failing in the soul—this 
impotency to do what it knows is best to be done, and what it, 
indeed, does desire to do. Aristotle wisely discriminated be- 
tween this incapacity to follow the better, and the desire to 
follow the worse—between the impotency or incontinence of the 
soul and its intemperance, if we may strive so to distinguish 
vices which our English tongue has no specific words to express 
at all equivalent to the dxpacia and dxodacia of Aristotle. 

Now it is exactly here, as it seems to us, that the great point 
of incidence of Christianity on the moral nature of man is to be 
found,—in overcoming this impotency of man to do what he 
knows he ought to do. It is just in this part of the battle-field, in 
this moment of the strife, that Christianity comes to the rescue, 
with its mysterious influences, its divine aids, its superhuman 
strength. Before it came, there was the moral law, the sense of 
right and wrong, the consciousness of good and evil, the desire 
to follow the one and to eschew the other; but there also came 
the passions—greed, and lust, and self in its myriad forms of 
evil; and all these principalities and powers were joined together 
in the strife of a ceaseless battle, waged with varying and uncer- 
tain issue, where the voice of conscience was drowned mid the 
war-cry of contending desires and the shout of triumphant pas- 
sions. Then heaven was opened, and its hosts were seen ready 
to join in the conflict, and to subdue all this confused medley 
into a state of perfect harmony, where conscience is as supreme 
in power as before she had been in right. 

We are not saying that the communication of this superhu- 
man aid was all that Christianity has effected, or was designed 
to effect, even as regards morality alone. It unquestionably did 
much more. It not only supplied fresh motives for right prac- 
tice, and fresh obligations for the pursuit of virtue, through its 
revelations, but it expanded and improved the text of the moral 
law. On this point Archbishop Whately has well observed, that 
“all the peculiarities of the gospel morality appear manifestly, 
on an attentive inspection, to consist not in departures from na- 
tural morality, but in the correction, completion, and exaltation 
of what had been laid down by human moralists. It is not 
in contradiction, but in conformity to the purest ethical prin- 


ciples that Christianity amends what is faulty, supplies what 
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is deficient, and improves what is right in human systems” 
(p. 66). 

i t the admirable essay in the Friend,* in which Coleridge 
has discussed Paley’s doctrine of the utility of actions consi- 
dered as the criterion of their morality, he has pointed out how 
our author’s system is opposed to the Christian scheme in the 
confounding of morality with law; in the substitution of obe- 
dience for faith; and how it necessarily denies the doctrine 
propounded by the Scriptures of the judgment of God on our 
actions. For the Scriptures tell us of an Omniscient as well as 
All-powerful Being, who shall judge us hereafter according to 
the thoughts and intents of the heart, and not according as our 
actions have resulted in apparent good or apparent evil to our 
fellows: whereas Paley, in fact, tells us that motives—that is, 
these thoughts and intents—are of no moment at all. “ One of 
the most persuasive, if not one of the strongest, arguments for a 
future state,” as Coleridge remarks in the essay to which we 
have referred, “rests in the belief, that although by the neces- 
sity of things, our outward and temporal welfare must be regu- 
lated by our outward actions, which alone can be the objects 
and guides of human law, there must yet needs come a juster 
and more appropriate sentence hereafter, in which our intentions 
will be considered, and our happiness and misery made to accord 
with the grounds of our actions. Our fellow-creatures can only 
judge what we are by what we do; but in the eye of our Maker, 
what we do is of no worth, except as it flows from what we are. 
Though the fig-tree should produce no visible fruit, yet if the 
living sap is in it, and if it has struggled to put forth buds and 
blossoms, which have been prevented from maturing by inevit- 
able contingencies of tempests or untimely frosts, the virtuous 
sap will be accounted as fruit; and the curse of barrenness will 
light on many a tree from the boughs of which hundreds have 
been satisfied, because the Omniscient Judge knows that the 
fruits were threaded to the boughs artificially by the outward 
working of base fear and selfish hopes, and were neither nourished 
by the love of God or of man, nor grew out of the graces en- 
grafted on the stock by religion.” 

There is one, amongst the somewhat miscellaneous observa- 
tions with which Paley concludes his first book, to which we 
must briefly call attention before concluding,—that, we mean, in 
which he lays down the well-known rule in morality about the 
safe side. “In every question of conduct, where one side is 
doubtful and the other side safe, we are bound to take the safe 
side.” A very little consideration will tell any one that, though 
this may be true, it is far from being the whole truth; and Dr. 

* Vol. ii. Essay xi, 
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Whately has some observations on it which are worth reading. 
“This very ancient maxim,” he observes, “ which is most just 
and valuable, is one of which the misapplication has led to an 
unspeakable amount of evil. I mean, when men have sought to 
keep on the safe side, but have erred as to what is the safe side ; 
for (1) what appears to be perfectly safe and harmless, will some- 
times not be really such; and (2) that which is én i¢se/f harmless, 
may, under some circumstances, carry with it the admission of 
a dangerous principle” (pp. 52, 53). 

But the limitation which we should be inclined to put upon 
the rule, as far more natural, and therefore far sounder, is this, 
—that the consideration of safety should never be resorted to 
until the consideration of right and truth has been exhausted. 
We mean, that a man, in considering any question of moral con- 
duct, should first consider what is true, what is right,—with the 
utmost indifference as to whether the auswer to that question 
will redound to safety or danger, ease or disquiet, conveni- 
ence or inconvenience. But if this investigation, having been 
honestly pursued to the end, leaves no certain result; if every 
means have been tried in vain, and, after all, the scales hang 
even and undecided,—then, and then only, may he resort to the 
consideration of whether of the two courses is the one of safety. 
We should all rightly despise a man who acted, on the hypo- 
thesis of there being future rewards and punishments, because 
he thought it safer, without ever giving himself the trouble to 
inquire what reasons there were for the belief; though we 
should regard as rightly prudent, and in that sense wise, a man 
who so acted because, after the most patient search, he still 
felt left in somewhat of doubt—felt that an assured decision 
was for him impossible. 

We feel at once the miserable cowardice of flying to consi- 
derations of safety, when we ought to seek for what is true, and 
ought to be willing to follow that through all risks and dangers, 
nay, if need be, to certain destruction; so little has safety, 
primarily, to do with the matter. Hide nothing from us, let 
us know the worst, if it be the truth. "Ev ddeu xai ddeacor, 
“Give light, and let us die,” is the prayer of every true heart. 
The consideration of safety, whether here or hereafter, is alike 
secondary in any soul conscious of such a thing as truth. To 
try and stay our hunger after truth with considerations about 
our safety, is like the Indians, who fill their stomachs with earth 
to stave off the gnawings of want. 

The cowardly nature of the maxim about the safe side, when 
so understood, has been so well characterised by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, that we willingly conclude with another extract from him. 


“Tis the most beggarly refuge imaginable,” he says, “ which 
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is so mightily cry’d up, and stands as a great maxim with many 
able men,—‘ that they should strive to have faith, and believe to 
the utmost, because if, after all, there be nothing in the matter, 
there will be no harm in being thus deceived; but, if there be 
any thing, it will be fatal for them not to have believed to the 
full.’ But they are so far mistaken, that whilst they have this 
thought, ’tis certain they can never believe either to their satis- 
faction and happiness in this world, or with any advantage of 
recommendation to another. For besides that our reason, which 
knows the cheat, will never rest thorowly satisfy’d on such a 
bottom, but turn us often adrift, and toss us in a sea of doubt 
and perplexity; we cannot but actually grow worse in our reli- 
gion, and entertain a worse opinion still of a Supreme Deity, 
whilst our belief is founded on so injurious a thought of Him.”* 





Art. IV.—THE BLIND. 


Des Aveugles: Considérations sur leur état physique, moral et in- 
tellectuel, avec un exposé complet des moyens propres a améliorer 
leur sort a Laide de Vinstruction et du travail. Par P. A. Dufau, 
Directeur de l’Institution Nationale des Aveugles de Paris. Ou- 
vrage couronné par |’ Académie Frangaise. Seconde édition. Paris: 
Jules Renouard et Cie. 1850. 

Souvenirs Tune Aveugle-née, recueillis et écrits par elle-méme. Pub- 
liés par P. A. Dufau. Paris: Renouard et Cie. 1851. 

The Sense [of Vision] denied and lost. By Thomas Bull, M.D. 
Edited by the Rev. B. G. Johns, Chaplain of the Blind School, 
St. George’s Fields. London: Longman and Co. 1859. 

The Land of Silence and the Land of Darkness. By the Rev. B. 
G. Johns. London: Longman and Co. 1857. 

The Lost Senses. By John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. Series II.—Blind- 
ness. London: Charles Knight and Co. 1845. 

Essai sur 0 Instruction des Aveugles, ow exposé analytique des pro- 
cédés employés pour les instruire. Par le Docteur Guillié. Seconde 
édition. Paris: imprimé par les Aveugles. 1819. 

“Tn the month of August 1425, as we read in the Journal de 

Paris, under the reigns of Charles V. and Charles VI., p. 104, 

four blind men,” says M. Dufau, “covered with armour and 

armed with staves, were shut up in the lists at the Hotel 

d’ Armagnac with a pig of great size, which was to be the prize 

* Characteristics, i. 87 (edit. 1732). 
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of the man who should kill it. When the contest began, the 
poor blind men, pursuing the pig and striking at random, gave 
one another such rude blows, to the great delight of the lookers- 
on, that they grew angry; for when they were most confident 
of hitting the pig, they hit one another; and if they had not 
been covered with armour, they would in truth have slain each 
other.”* 

We are reminded by this story of Sydney Smith’s remark 
in criticising some philosophical speculations of the earlier 
Greek schools, that common sense was not invented then. In 
the fifteenth century, natural human feeling seems scarcely to 
have been invented. But against the incident above related it 
is only fair to put the foundation of the Hospice des Quinze 
Vingts by St. Louis [X., in 1265, as an asylum for three hun- 
dred knights who had lost their eyesight in the crusades; and 
of a similar institution, dating also from the thirteenth century, 
at Chartres. We fear, however, that while the story told in 
the Journal de Paris illustrates with only too much truth the 
unthinking cruelty of a barbarous age, the establishments men- 
tioned in the last sentence are to be attributed chiefly to the 
personal benevolence of the saintly monarch. Impulses good 
and bad, of the noblest generosity and the intensest selfishness, 
are not unfrequent in any nation at any time. They are most 
frequent, perhaps, among uncultivated people. But the sys- 
tematic and deliberate consideration, to which it is as a rule 
and duty, 

“Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels,” 
is of slow growth. To whatever extent it can be said to exist 
now among Christian communities, it is indisputably quite 
modern. ; 

Of the condition of the blind in the ancient world little is 
known. ‘The fact that they form the subject of special and 
benevolent legislation in the Jewish code—witness the pre- 
cepts, “ Thou shalt not put a stumbling-block in the way of 
the blind, but shalt fear thy God,” and “Cursed be he that 
maketh the blind to wander out of the way”—is no doubt due 
to the fact, that throughout the East the blind form a very 
considerable proportion of the entire population. These in- 
junctions are in contrast with the Jewish belief (possibly of 
later origin), that blindness was a divine judgment on, and a 
punishment of, sin. This belief is itself reversed in other East- 
ern countries, “where,” as Mr. Johns remarks, “the blind are 
regarded in some sense as sacred persons under the special 


* Des Aveugles, p. xiii. 
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favour of Heaven. Not long since,” he adds, “an intelligent 
friend of ours, a great traveller, who happens to be blind, in 
passing through Tetuan, an old Moorish city of Africa, was 
welcomed and féted with peculiar honours, chiefly on account 
of his blindness.”* 

If we do not find among ancient heathen nations any sys- 
tematic provision for the relief of the blind, as little do we find 
any trace of inhuman feelings directed towards them. Medical 
works leave no doubt, M. Dufau tells us, that the blind were 
numerous in Italy and in Roman Asia, though one of the most 
prolific causes of congenital blindness did not then exist. His 
statement, that institutions of public benevolence are foreign 
to the spirit of nations among whom slavery reigns, is sub- 
stantially true.t The reason is, that the necessitous in such 
countries are principally slaves; and that slaves, being private 
property, are naturally also a private charge, and not a public 
burden. We cannot, therefore, accept the non-existence of 
asylums and training-schools for the blind in Greece and Italy 
as an illustration of heathen indifference to suffering. M. Du- 
fau’s remarks on this subject contain a larger amount of con- 
jecture than is consistent with sound historical judgment. 


“ Among the thousands of slaves,” he says, “possessed by an opu- 
lent Roman, the child which was born blind, sometimes no doubt 
became a kind of drudge (souffre-douleur), exposed to the caprices of 
his master, and the barbarous sports of his degraded companions ; 
oftener, perhaps, being regarded simply as a burdensome property, he 
was slain in his cradle ; so we may reasonably conjecture, when we 
notice that no blind man is ever signalised among the clan of freedmen 
as having worked his way to liberty by his talent. How is it that 
the blind, if they were allowed to live, did not manifest, as in our 
days, that general and constant aptitude for music, which forms one of 
the distinctive traits of their organisation ; how is it that no skilful 
performer on the flute or lyre is found, recommended by his very con- 
dition to-the notice of writers? Moreover, to suppose the deliberate 
destruction of children afflicted with an important organic defect, is 
not to calumniate antiquity. At Sparta they were thrown into the 
Eurotas ; and we know that, even at the present day, among some 
Eastern nations, infirm infants newly born pass at once from life to 
death.” 

An argument, every clause of which is introduced by a 
“‘peut-étre,” a “sans doute,” or a “conjecture & bon droit,” 
fails of cogency. The inference from Sparta to Rome, from 
the destruction of free-born children on the Eurotas to that of 
blind-born slaves on the Tiber, and from existing practices in 

* Lands of Silence and Darkness, p. 98. 


t It is not, however, entirely true, as the relief given to-the 43dvaru: at Athens, 
and to the alimentarii at Rome, shows. 
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Eastern nations to the conduct of the nations of classical anti- 
quity, involves a logical leap in which we cannot follow the au- 
thor. But even if the facts he states did warrant the conclusion 
(in the absence of distinct testimony) that Roman slaves born 
blind were habitually put to death in their cradles, this circum- 
stance would help M. Dufau but little. The great majority of 
blind persons (slaves no less than others) become blind in adult 
age; very few indeed before their eighth year; while no one 
(according to M. Dufau) is ever, strictly speaking, born blind.* 
The destruction of all slaves who lost their sight in early child- 
hood would not materially have diminished the total number of 
blind slaves. Considering, moreover, that the younger among 
the blind would almost necessarily—from the inapplicability of 
the ordinary means of culture, and the non-existence of any 
special system of training—be intellectually less advanced 
than those whose sight was lost at a maturer age, it is not 
among the former that we should expect to find a talent capable 
of working its way to freedom. With regard to the fact that 
no mention is made, in any classical author, of slaves acquiring 
celebrity by musical talent, it is worth noting that music does 
not seem to have been among the liberal or semi-liberal arts, 
which slaves were sometimes encouraged to cultivate. There 
were servi literati, literary slaves, who acted as readers, amanu- 
enses, copiers for booksellers, secretaries, short-hand writers; 
but we find no mention of a class of musical slaves, correspond- 
ing to the anagnoste and librarit. The tradition which repre- 
sented Homer as blind, and the description given in the Odyssey 
of the Phzacian bard Demodocus— 

Tov mépt Moto’ éepidrnoe, didov 5’ dyabdy re Kaxdy Te 

opbarpar pev duepoe, Sidov & ndeiay adowdnvt— 
point distinctly to a sympathy with the blind, as at once 
chastened by and loved of the gods, to whom, as they are 

‘*from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature’s works, : . . . 

So much the rather the celestial light 

Shines inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiates . . : — . 
° 2 . that they may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 


* “Tl n’y a pas d’aveugles-nés, 4 proprement parler, c’est 4 dire d’enfants 
sortant aveugles du sein de leur mére, par suite de l'état spécial de l'appareil 
visuel.” Des Aveugles, p. 1. 

t Odyssey, viii. 63 : 

“Dear to the Muse who gave his days to flow, 
With mighty blessings mixed with mighty woe, 
In clouds and darkness quenched his visual ray, 
Yet gave him power to raise the lofty lay.” Pope. 
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In the Gédipus at Colonus, no doubt other elements of tragic 
emotion are predominant; but no reader can be insensible to 
the degree in which the blindness of the dethroned and wander- 
ing monarch is made to add to the pathos of the character and 
the situation. 

The philosophers, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius—among 
them Democritus—who put out their eyes in order to concen- 
trate their attention on the abstractions with which they were 
engaged; and the more trustworthy allusions in many of Cicero’s 
writings to his old teacher Diodotus, whose loss of sight did 
not interfere with his skill in teaching geometry,——are, as far as 
we know, the principal documents in relation to blindness to be 
found in the classical writers of heathendom. 

Turning to the East, there is evidence that music was an art 
especially cultivated in Egypt by the blind. “ Among the mural 
tablets of the ancient Egyptians,” says Dr. Kitto, “ there is one, 
copied by Rossellini and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, which is among 
the very few exhibiting any thing of character or sentiment, 
or able to inspire any emotion. It is from the tombs of Ala- 
bastron, and represents a blind harper sitting cross-legged on 
the ground, attended by seven other blind men similarly seated, 
who sing and beat time with their hands. They are clearly pro- 
fessional musicians; and from this we learn that music was a 
source of employment in Egypt to the blind, who in that coun- 
try have always been frightfully numerous. That it was no less 
a source of enjoyment is manifest in their countenances, lighted 
up with animation and interest in their work; while the artist 
has contrived that not only the eyes, but every feature of the 
face, and the position of the heads, express the blindness of their 
condition,’””* 

In more modern times, Chardin’s account of the blind Per- 
sian princes at Ispahan, whose mathematical attainments and 
methods of study he describes, and the more questionable stories 
told by Charlevoix of the college of blind men in Japan, to whose 
memory the public records of the empire are confided, are the 
chief records of this class in the East. 

It would be an endless and useless task to enumerate even the 
names of those who, since the Christian era, have, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of what is ordinarily deemed the most essential 
of the inlets of knowledge, been distinguished by proficiency in 
the various departments of intellectual culture and research. A 
tolerably complete list of these will be found in the article on the 
Instruction of the Blind in the original edition of the Penny Cy- 
clopedia. It presents us with votaries of the mathematical and 
physico-mathematical sciences, the sciences of observation and 
* Kitto, p. 171. 
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experiment ;—chemistry and natural history, speculative philo- 
sophy, law, medicine, and divinity, politics and history, poetry, 
music, and sculpture, and the various arts of mechanical con- 
struction. Unfortunately the names of those who thus pursued 
knowledge under difficulties, and the fact of their achievements, 
are all that is recorded. Stupid indifference and neglect, or 
scarcely more intelligent wonder (as at the tricks of trained ani- 
mals, or at striking displays of untrained animal instinct), with 
its unfailing accompaniment of exaggeration, do not seem to 
have given place to any more worthy curiosity. It was not until 
the middle of the eighteenth century that an attempt was made 
to realise the intellectual and moral condition of the blind. 
Diderot’s Lettre sur les Aveugles, a Vusage de ceux qui voient (‘ Let- 
ter on the Blind, for the use of those who see”), published in 
1749, first distinctly suggested and exemplified the manner in 
which the study of the experience and feelings of the blind 
might be made to throw light upon some of the most interesting 
problems of mental science. If it can be ascertained that the 
blind are, as a rule, without, or possess only in an inferior degree 
and undeveloped condition, ideas and perceptions which are the 
common property of those who see; if certain otherwise uni- 
versal emotions and feelings are absent from their minds, or only 
feebly present to them; if a marked mental tendency, a certain 
cast of character differencing them as a class from other human 
beings, can be detected,—an important aid is gained towards the 
determination of the part which the faculty of vision plays in the 
acquisition of knowledge, the training of the intellect, and the 
formation of the tastes, affections, and moral dispositions. This 
essay of Diderot’s, and a subsequent production of the same 
author, Lettre sur les Sourds et Muets, d l'usage de ceux qui en- 
tendent et qui parlent (“ Letter on Deaf Mutes, for the use of 
those who hear and-speak”), published in 1751, occupy an im- 
portant place in the history, not only of the literature of our 
present subject, but of philosophy in France, and, through 
France, in Europe. They suggested the method of exposition 
and illustration which Condillac made use of in his Traité des 
Sensations. Speculation in France, since the publication of that 
work, and until the reaction during the closing years of Napo- 
leon’s reign, was simply the explanation and development of 
the doctrines then laid down. In it, as is well known, Condillac 
supposes a “ statue endowed with an interior organisation like 
our own, but with a mind totally destitute of ideas.” He fur- 
ther “ supposes that the exterior, consisting entirely of marble, 
does not allow it the use of any of the senses; and reserves to 
himself the liberty of opening them at discretion to the different 
impressions of which they are susceptible.” By gifting it at first 
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with each sense separately, and then with all the possible com- 

binations of the different senses, he endeavours to determine the 
feelings and conceptions due to their action, first in isolation, 
and secondly in conjunction. 

“ The idea,” say the editors of the Brussels edition (1825) 
of Diderot’s Philosuphical Works,—* the idea of decomposing a 
man to ascertain what he derives from each of the senses which 
he possesses, and that of a company of five persons each en- 
dowed with only one sense, evidently gave birth to the Statue 
organisée intérieurement comme nous, which Condillac has placed 
in his Tratté des Sensations, published three years after the Lettre 
sur les Sourds et Muets.* In his Réponse a un reproche qui 
ma été fait sur le projet exécuté dans le Traité des Sensations, 
Condillac has not succeeded in exculpating himself; and the 
Biographie Universelle is in error in saying, ‘it is alleged that 
this work is contained in the Letters on the Blind and on 
Deaf Mutes. . . . Condillac felt the imputation; he cited two 
fragments from Diderot, and it is clear that the latter was not 
the author of Condillac’s treatise ;? but every one acknowledges 
that Condillac drew from Diderot the idea of his Statue. Suum 
cuique.” 

It is not to the credit of English thinkers that the first 
really philosophical work on what Diderot calls ‘‘la morale et 
la métaphysique des aveugles” should have proceeded from a 
French writer, since his materials and his method of dealing 
with them certainly came from England. ‘The doctrine which 
he aimed to enforce was derived (whether by a correct inter- 
pretation or not) from Locke. His method of inquiry was 
that of Bacon, of whose Novum Organon Diderot was the first 
French expounder. Special circumstances would seem likely to 
have directed attention in England to the condition of the blind, 
and to the various problems on which an examination of that 
condition might be expected to throw light. In Locke’s Essay 
on the Human Understanding, published in 1690, the question 
was mooted, whether a blind man restored to sight would be 
able to recognise by his eye, and without handling them, geo- 
metrical figures which he had known during his blindness by 
touch. Hobbes afterwards, we believe, discussed the same ques- 
tion. In 1709, Berkeley published his Theory of Vision. In 
1728, Cheselden contributed to the Philosophical Transactions 
his celebrated report entitled, “ Account of some Observations 
made by a young gentleman who was born blind, or lost his 
sight so early that he had no remembrance of ever having seen, 
and was couched between thirteen and fourteen years of age.” 
Dr. Saunderson, who died in 1739, had presented the extra- 


* The Lettre sur les Sourds et Muets was published in 1751. 
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ordinary spectacle of a man totally blind from his first year 
filling with distinction the office of Mathematical Professor at 
Cambridge, and instructing those who saw in the laws of light. 
Yet all these favouring circumstances failed to incite to intel- 
ligent curiosity. Diderot himself administered a well-deserved 
rebuke to this sluggish indifference: “ England,” he says, “ is 
the country of philosophers, of inquirers, of men of system ; 
nevertheless, except for Mr. Inchcliff, we should have known of 
Saunderson only what the most ordinary men could have told 
us; for example, that he recognised places into which he had 
once been introduced by the echo from the walls and pavements, 
and a hundred other things of the same kind which were common 
to him with nearly all blind men. What, then! are blind men 
of Saunderson’s merit so frequently to be met with in England? 
and are people to be found there every day who have never 
seen, and who lecture on optics?” (p. 176.) 

The subject opened out in Diderot’s letter does not appear 
to have been followed up. Excepting its influence on Condillac, 
its only effect was one personal to the author. The heterodox 
opinions broached in it procured him a lettre de cachet and three 
months’ imprisonment in the Bastille, of which twenty-nine days 
were spent in solitary confinement, without books or light. As 
he refused, however, to give up the name of his printer, and as 
his services were required for the forthcoming Encyclopedia, he 
was at length released. 

To another Frenchman we owe the foundation of the first 
institution for the education of the blind. The success of the 
Abbé Epée as a teacher of the deaf and dumb suggested to 
Valentine Haiiy (the brother of the discoverer of the derivative 
forms of crystals) the “ idea of communicating to another class 
of unfortunates, hitherto not less neglected, the benefit of in- 
struction.” 


‘« But if this generous thought became henceforth fixed in his mind, 
an accidental and whimsical circumstance was needed to determine 
him to realise it. Haiiy has himself related it in the following terms : 
‘Many years ago, a novelty of a singular character attracted a crowd 
of people at the entrance of one of those public walks where honest 
citizens are wont to take relaxation at the fall of day: eight or ten 
blind men, with spectacles on nose, posted behind a desk, with music- 
books before them, performed a discordant symphony, which seemed 
very much to delight the standers-by. A feeling of quite a different 
kind took possession of my mind; and I conceived at that moment 
the possibility of turning to account for their benefit the means of 
which they made.a pretended and ridiculous use. “Does not the blind 
man,” I said to myself, “ recognise objects by the diversity of their forms? 
Is he ever mistaken as to the value of a piece of money? Why should 
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he not distinguish an wt from a so/, an a from a g, if these characters 
were made palpable?” Such was the origin of the method of special 
instruction created by Haiiy” [by means of works printed in relief ].* 


Having proved its practicability in the case of a single pupil, 
who up to this time had begged at church-doors, and whom he 
paid for receiving his instruction, Haiiy obtained the codpera- 
tion, first of the “ Philanthropic Society,” and then of the gc- 
vernment, for the purpose of experiments on a large scale. The 
result was the foundation of the School for the Young Blind, 
from which arose the National (now probably the Imperial) 
Institution for the Blind at Paris. In 1806, he visited St. 
Petersburg, at the invitation of the Russian government, in 
order to superintend the establishment of an institution of a 
similar character in that city. In this task he spent eleven 
years, and returned to France in 1817. ‘The asylums and 
schools for the blind which now exist in almost every capital 
and populous town of Europe and the United States, are as 
certainly, if less directly, founded by Valentine Haiiy as those 
of Paris and St. Petersburg. The systematic attention which, 
since the beginning of the present century, has been paid in 
these establishments to the condition of the blind, has been na- 
turally directed more to the practical amelioration of their lot 
in life than to systematic inquiry into the points of scientific 
interest which their privation presents; in other words (un- 
like Diderot’s Lettre), it has had for its end, not “ the use of 
those who see,” but the benefit of those who do not see. The 
training provided in the schools for the blind, especially those 
in England and in the United States, is chiefly industrial. 
Only the most rudimentary general education is imparted. The 
inmates, belonging mostly to the indigent classes, are taught 
such trades as they can exercise with reasonable hope of sup- 
porting themselves when they quit the asylum. In many of 
the continental schools, on the other hand, notably in that at 
Paris, a higher intellectual training is aimed at. It is this cir- 
cumstance, probably, which has given to the works of foreign 
writers a higher value and a wider scope than can in general be 
predicated of those of their English and American collaborateurs. 
The latter, no doubt, contain many valuable facts and sugges- 
tions; but they seldom rise above details, and are generally too 
much devoted to the technicalities of what a German writer, 
with true German love of an imposing terminology, calls typhlo- 
pidagogik, to be very profitable, except to professional teachers 
or others practically concerned in the administration of institu- 
tions for the blind. The books, again, which address the general 


* Dufau, Des Aveugles, pp. 305, 306. 
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public are almost purely anecdotical, not to say gossiping. Many 
French and German works are of a higher order. Among these, 
the treatise of M. Dufau stands preéminent for the evidence 
which it presents of exhaustive knowledge of his subject, both in 
its theoretic and practical aspects, for the philosophic method 
and powers of generalisation it displays, as well as the insight 
it gives into the many interesting questions of psychology 
to which the study of the mental life of the blind introduces 
us. The blind are treated of in his essay as “at once objects 
of social beneficence and of scientific observation ;” and in either 
relation with equal skill. It is in the latter aspect that we 
propose now to view them. But before proceeding to this part of 
our subject, we desire to gather together such scanty statistics of 
blindness as have been collected. They are far from being either 
extensive or exact enough to warrant any very positive con- 
clusions on the points to the clearing-up of which attention 
should be drawn. Among these, M. Dufau, to whom (ex- 
cept when another authority is expressly cited) we are indebted 
for the details about to be stated, enumerates the “ relative 
extent to which blindness prevails in town and country, in agri- 
cultural and manufacturing districts, dry and marshy lands; the 
various degrees of blindness; the age at which in each case it 
has supervened; the rank in life of the sufferers,” &c. 

The following figures convey the proportion which the blind 
hold, in the undermentioned countries, to the entire population. 
The average of three censuses, taken in Prussia in the years 1831, 
1834, and 1837, gives one blind person among 1401 inhabitants. 
In Belgium, in 1831, the proportion was rather higher, being 
one in 1316. As regards France, no reliable information ap- 
pears to exist. M. Dufau, comparing it with the two neigh- 
bouring countries, states that in 1836, supposing the proportion 
of blind the same as in Prussia, there would have been 23,862 
of this class in France; and if the ratio were equal to that of 
Belgium, 25,487 ; or, taking a mean, 24,675. In an English 


book published this year, Realities of Paris Life, the number of 


blind in France is estimated at 50,000. But this is mere guess- 
work. Among the subjects of Queen Victoria, according to 
Mr. Johns, the ratio is one in 1000, there being 30,000 blind 
among 30,000,000 who see. In Ireland one in 870 is blind; 
in Sweden one in 1091; in Norway one in 566. In Spain the 
number of blind persons is very great. In Egypt and Morocco 
they are rudely estimated in the ratio of one to every hundred 
of the population. Of the white inhabitants of the United States, 
one in 2824 is blind; among the coloured population the pro- 
portion is nearly twice as great, being one in 1465.* Jn Africa, 


* Dufau, p. 217. The partial identity of these numbers with those given by 
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on the other hand, the white population is said to suffer more 
than the black from ophthalmic affections. Dr. Zeune of Berlin 
has drawn up a table representing the manner in which, as he 
believes, blindness varies according to degrees of latitude: 


Latitude 20° to 30° 1 blind in 100 individuals. 
rk’, eae 300 ‘‘ 
on, wi, «8. , 
” 50 » 60 1 ” 1400 ” 
eo, 21 , 1 , 


It is evident, however, that a definite numerical statement of 
this kind is as yet (to say the least) premature. Some of the 
details already cited conflict with it. Dr, Zeune’s general prin- 
ciple is, however, true, that “ the number of the blind, consider- 
able in the more northern parts of the globe, diminishes in the 
temperate zones, and then increases more rapidly as we approach 
the equator, where it is at its maximum.” Still it is impossible at 
present to draw lines of equal blindness, like the lines of equal 
heat which physical geographers have laid down; and it is clear 
that the former would, just as little as the latter, correspond 
exactly with the parallels of latitude. Conditions of climate, soil, 
and employment; social arrangements— sanitary, economical, and 
others; and many other circumstances which do not vary as the 
distances from the equator, are no doubt causes which, as they 
affect the physical organisation for good or ill, tend to promote 
or check blindness. ‘There seems some reason to believe that 
mountainous districts are more favourable to the preservation 
of sight than flat tracts of country. In the canton of Berne, a 
return made in 1840 gave few blind—one in 1570. In thethree 
more elevated provinces of Prussia, the blind were one in 1613 ; 
in the ten lower and more level provinces, one in 1308. 

As regards the age at which blindness occurs, it seems esta- 
blished that comparatively few cases occur in childhood, or even 
adolescence. “In Prussia, in 1831, it was calculated that out 


Mr. Johns respecting Pennsylvania alone, makes it possible that we have, in one 
case or the other, an inaccurate form of the same statement. ‘There are some 
points of detail connected with the statistics of blindness in America of which we 
can offer our readers no satisfactory explanation. For example, why should the 
free and independent drab-coated men of Pennsylvania, having white skins, suffer 
only to the amount of one in 2842 ; negroes in a state of freedom, to that of one in 
370; while if they do not survive sugar-hoeing, and never emerge into free life, 
blindness attacks only one in 2645? Ifthe statistics be true,—and we quote on the 
best authority, — great must be the virtues of sugar-planting and hoeing, and 
gross, we fear, the excesses into which liberty too often leads the free and eman- 
cipated negro:—Mrs. H. B. Stowe nevertheless and notwithstanding” (Land of 
Darkness, pp. 99, 100). If the same figures were cited of Roman bondsmen and 
liberti, they would furnish a more powerful argument than any M. Dufau has 
been able to bring forward to show that Roman masters were in thé habit of de- 
stroying their blind slaves;—and yet an entirely false one. 
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of 9212 blind persons of every age, 846, or nearly one-eleventh, 
were between one and fifteen years of age; while in Sweden, 
in 1840, on a total number of 2790 blind, only 138, or one-twen- 
tieth, belonged to this category.” In the duchy of Brunswick, 
out of 286 blind persons, 14, or one-twentieth, were under seven 
years of age; 18, or one-fifteenth, under fifteen years of age. 
Dr. Bull sets down 2500 out of 30,000 (that is, one-twelfth of 
the whole) as born blind in England; by which he means blind 
before their eighth year. In America, the adolescent blind ap- 
parently furnish a much larger percentage of a much smaller 
number of blind. “From a recent report of the Pennsylvania 
Blind-School,” says Mr. Johns, “we find that there are 10,000 
blind persons in the United States; of whom 8000 are under 
thirty-five years of age, 4000 blind at birth, or before the third 
year, and 5500 [including, of course, the 4000 just named] before 
the tenth year.”** In France, in Prussia, and in Belgium, the 
greater number of the blind belong to the male sex. 

As regards the hereditary transmission of blindness, the soli- 
tary fact stated by M. Dufau, and that without much confidence 
in its accuracy, is that in England such cases are four per cent. 
The proportion, he thinks, is probably higher. A single fact 
conveys the only statement we can give as to the relative pre- 
valence of different degrees of blindness. “In the duchy of 
Brunswick, in 1842, of 277 [accounted] blind persons, three saw 
moderately (avaient un el médiocre), six saw confusedly (jouis- 
saient d’une vue confuse), fifty-one had what is called a point of 
view (avaient ce qu'on appelle un point de vue), the blindness of 
the remaining 217 was complete.’ f 

We have now quoted all the facts on which we could lay 
our hands, at the risk of wearying the reader, to show the in- 
adequacy of the existing knowledge on the subject as the basis 
of any but the most provisional generalisations and inferences 
as to the causes of blindness, and to justify our abstinence from 
any inquiry into those causes, which at present stand in need of 


’ more facts and Jess speculation on them. On most of the points 


referred to,—the geographical distribution of the blind; the re- 
lative numbers of blind children, adolescents, and adults; of men 
and women; the age at which vision disappeared ; the compara- 
tive prevalence of blindness in different ranks in life, as indicated 
by the employments of the parents or of the sufferers themselves, 
—it would be quite easy in England to collect a body of exact and 
authentic information on the occasion of the next census. If 
proper explanations were offered, few would object to make the 
requisite returns, which could scarcely be made other than volun- 


* Land of Darkness, p. 99. + Dufau, p. 222. 
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tarily. Information on some of these heads was, in fact, asked 
for and obtained in Ireland on occasion of the last census. 

In considering the characteristics of the blind as a class, 
we begin with their physical nature, to which Bloomfield’s im- 
aginative description of the life of the blind boy may serve as 
an introduction : 


“* Where’s the blind boy, so admirably fair, 
With guileless dimples, and with flaxen hair 
That waves in every breeze? He’s often seen 
Beyond yon cottage-wall, or on the green, 
With others match’d in spirit and in size, 
Health on their cheeks and rapture in their eyes. 
That full expanse of voice, to children dear, 
Soul of their sports, is duly cherished here. 
And hark! that laugh is his,—that jovial cry— 
He hears the ball and trundling hoop brush by, 
And runs the giddy course with all his might,— 
A very child in every thing but sight ; 
With circumscribed but not abated powers, 
Play the great object of his infant hours. 
In many a game he takes a noisy part, 
And shows the native gladness of his heart.”’ 


Dr. Bull, who quotes this fancy sketch, says that the pic- 
ture which it contains is “touchingly and most truthfully de- 
lineated.” “Foremost among his young companions in their 
pleasant pastime,” says the Doctor in his own person, “he [the 
blind child] pursues his sport as active and daring as any, 
guided and guarded by the exquisite keenness of the perceptions 
of hearing and touch.”* There are instances familiar to every 
one, which both Bloomfield’s and Dr. Bull’s language very faintly 
and inadequately portray. Such is that of John Metcalf (or, as 
he was called, ‘‘ Blind Jack”), celebrated as a lad for his bold- 
ness in swimming, diving, fox-hunting, and all daring and ath- 
letic amusements.t So far, however, is it from being true that 


* Sense [of Vision] Denied and Lost, p. 37. 

t As we may afterwards have to refer to the case of Metcalf, it may be well 
to give some account of him here. 

John Metcalf was born at Knaresborough, in 1716. He lost his sight through 
smallpox, when he was six years of age. At fifteen he was employed to dive for 
the bodies of two drowned men in the river Nid, and succeeded in bringing one 
of them up. He also dived for, and brought up, two packs of yarn, which were 
sunk in twenty-one feet of water. He rode and won a race, on his own horse ; 
and enlisting in 1745 in Thornton’s troop, fought at Culloden and elsewhere. 
He afterwards acted as a guide for belated travellers, and drove a stage-waggon 
between York and Knaresborough. After studying mensuration and engineer- 
ing, “we soon find him engaged,” says Dr. Bull, from whom we have abridged 
the foregoing statement, “as a projector and surveyor of roads and bridges. 
Amongst other works, he built Boroughbridge, and made roads through York- 
shire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire. Dr. Bew, the intimate friend of 
Dr. Moyse, was well acquainted with Metcalf, and thus speaks of him: ‘ With the 
assistance only of a long staff, I have several times seen this man traversing the 
roads, ascending precipices, exploring valleys, and investigating their several 
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blind children ordinarily manifest the same bodily energy, that 
M. Dufau points out in them a tendency to inaction and repose 
which is in remarkable contrast with the incessant and restless 
mobility of children who see. Instead of “running the giddy 
course with all their might,” a “ more or less rapid walk, accord- 
ing as the place in which they may be is more or less known 
to them, is generally the only exercise they take.” There are 
children who arrive at the age of reason without ever having 
run. “Their games,” says the same authority, “are seldom 
animated.” At work, their immobility is éven more striking. 
«* At most one sees a hand noiselessly seeking its neighbour 
hand: the words Tenez-vous tranquille, which are elsewhere 
always in the master’s mouth, are here rarely used; it is very 
common to see young people, who have reached the time of life 
at which an ardent activity develops itself in us, remaining for 
a quarter of an hour at a time perfectly motionless: their closed 
eyes, their grave foreheads, their countenances, in which the 


‘soul fails to be reflected, then present the appearance of the 


calmest sleep. When their features are good, you might think 
them antique busts, the models of which had been borrowed 
from the school of Zeno.”* 

This picture of the young blind is, no doubt, from M. Du- 
fau’s extensive opportunities of observation, the true one. The 
indisposition which he remarks in them to active exercises is 
not to be attributed merely to the hesitation and constraint 
attendant upon their darkness; it must be sought for in physio- 
logical considerations. In persons whose blindness is due to a 
paralysis of the optic nerve, the brain and nervous system gene- 
rally are often impaired. That superabundant vital energy, 
therefore, the spontaneous overflowings of which seem to prompt 
the purposeless gambols of young animals, does not exist in them. 
The feeble “nerve-force” (whatever it may be) gives but a 
feeble stimulus from within to muscular action. Again, the in- 
fluence of light upon the nervous system is necessary to its 
healthy tone, as the experiments of Dr. Edwards in regard to 
its effects upon animal organisation conclusively show. Tad- 


extents, forms, and situations, so as to further his projects in the best manner. 
- -- + Most of the roads over the Peak in Derbyshire have been altered by his di- 
rections, particularly those in the vicinity of Buxton. ... I afterwards made some 
inquiries respecting a new road he was making. It was really astonishing to hear 
with what accuracy he described the courses, and the nature of the different soils 
through which it was conducted. Having mentioned a boggy piece of ground it 
passed through, he observed that it was the only place he had doubts about, and 
that he was apprehensive they had, contrary to his directions, been too sparing 
of their materials. This extraordinary man lived to the advanced age of eighty- 
five, possessed of his mental faculties to the last, and died in 1802’” (Bull’s Sense 
Denied, pp. 103-7). 
* Dufau, pp. 2, 3 
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poles excluded from the light, while they grew in size, did not 
change into frogs; other tadpoles, subjected to precisely the same 
treatment in every respect excepting the exclusion of light, 
went through the proper metamorphosis at the usual time. Dr. 
Edwards also observes, that those nations among whom the 
fashion of dress leaves a considerable surface of the body exposed 
to the action of light, exhibit forms more gracefully rounded 
and of better muscular development than are to be found else- 
where. Miners, on the other hand, and those who live much 
in the dark, are generally misshapen, and of “ pale and leaden” 
hue.* Anhemia (want of blood) is a consequence of their mode 
of living. According to M. Dufau’s description, the condition of 
the blind bears much resemblance to this. He compares their 
appearance to that of pale etiolated plants which have grown up 
in the shade. He speaks of their imperfect sanguification, and 
their awkward attitudes and gestures. He further points out 
that of the blind those who have some imperfect visual sense are 
more vivacious and active than those whose darkness is total. 
Of the latter class, those whose blindness is due to paralysis of 
the optic nerve, or affection of the brain, are less inclined to 
movement than those in whom the visual apparatus merely is 
disordered. These circumstances seem to show that, independ- 
ently of its effect as the cause of vision, the action of light on 
the eye is a powerful and healthy stimulus, through the optic 
nerve, of the entire nervous system, and that its action upon 
the surface of the body, though less effectual, is real and bene- 
ficial. When either of the factors is diminished or impaired,— 
when the light acts on a feebler organisation, or less light finds 
access to an organisation of equal vigour,—the result is a di- 
minished nervous force and muscular activity. 

While we are speaking of the physical influence of light, we 
may refer to a question connected with this subject which has 
been made a matter of controversy among the blind themselves ; 
viz. whether those who are totally destitute of vision have any 
sense whatever of the presence or absence of the luminous fluid. 
M. Knie, who has translated into German, with notes of his 
own, the treatise of M. Dufau, affirms that, “in spite of his 
state of complete blindness, he has a feeling of the light.” M. 
Rodenbach, who also is blind, affirms, on the other hand, that 
the blind man whose eye has altogether wasted away can have 
no sensation except of the degree of heat, moisture, &c., which 
coincides with the presence of the luminous ray. M. Zeune is 
of the same opinion. M. Dufau seems to incline to the opposite 
view. The question was first started by Diderot, who relates 
the following incident of Saunderson : 


* See Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edition, art. “ Light.” 
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“Tt is said that, during some astronomical observations which were 
one day being made in a garden in his presence, the clouds which from 
time to time hid the disk of the sun from the observers occasioned a 
change in the action of the rays upon his face, which was sufficiently 
sensible to him to enable him to mark the moments which were 
favourable for observations, and the contrary. You may perhaps sup- 
pose that some agitation capable of informing him of the presence of 
light, but not of the presence of objects, occurred in his eyes. I should 
have thought so too, if it were not certain that Saunderson had lost 
not only sight, but the organs of sight. Saunderson, therefore, saw by 
means of his skin.” 

As clouds would intercept heat as well as light, this instance 
is not conclusive. M. Dufan relates others ; ‘but they do not 
necessarily show more than that the blind are cognisant of a 
difference between day and night. This, however, may be due 
to the change of temperature, and of atmospheric conditions, 
rather than to any distinct and immediate perception of the 
luminous fluid itself. Nevertheless, considering that the solar 

rays which convey heat are different from those which convey 
light, and that the necessity of the latter to healthy organic life, 
vegetable and animal, is clearly established, it may very well 
be the case that their action upon the nerves of the skin, of 
which the effect probably is to quicken and exalt the vital 
activity, is attended with a peculiar feeling, which, like most 
vague and obscure sensations, escapes those who have a better 
clue to the presence of the object from which it proceeds. The 
physical (as distinguished from visual) sense of the absence of 
light, in a slackened energy and torpor of the entire organisation, 
is perhaps expressed in the complaint which Milton transfers 
from himself to the hero of the Samson Agonistes: 
‘* Since light so necessary is to life, 
And almost life itself, ...... 
Seo why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 
So obvious and so easy to be quenched ? 
And not, like feeling, through all parts diffused, 
That she might look at will through every pore? 
Then had I not been thus exiled from light, 
To live a life half-dead, a living death, 
And buried ; but oh, yet more miserable, 
Myself my sepulchre, a living tomb!” 


From the influence of blindness on the physical constitution 
generally, we pass to the effects of the absence of vision upon 
the remaining senses. Its well-known tendency to increase their 
range and quicken their susceptibility is expressed in the often- 
quoted lines of Rochester, which tell us, 


‘* That if one sense should be suppressed, 
It but retires into the rest ;” 
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from which the inference would be that the perception of colours, 
which alone is proper to sight, is possible without it. The mean- 
ing intended to be conveyed is, however, clear and true,—that 
the knowledge of outward objects and their laws, which the 
seeing gain by the examination of one set of their qualities, the 
blind may acquire as certainly and accurately by attention to 
another. This part of our subject has been abundantly illus- 
trated by anecdotical writers. It is the most piquant and inter- 
esting ; and it would be unfair to our readers to omit it, and to 
confine them entirely to those more abstract and drier topics 
which have preceded and will follow it. Indeed, the intellectual 
and moral characteristics of the blind as a class are so intimately 
connected with, and are to a large extent so clearly the conse- 
quence of, the peculiarities of their organisation and sensibility, 
that some consideration of the latter is essential to the under- 
standing of the former. 

Taking the several senses in succession, we begin, for several 
reasons, with the Muscular Sense, or the feelings attending the 
muscular motions; the claims of which to rank as a sixth sense 
are now pretty generally recognised by writers on physiology 
and mental science. The new-born infant, in obedience, it may 
be probably conjectured, to an impulse from within, to a spon- 
taneous discharge of the nervous force proceeding from its cen- 
tres in the brain and spinal ganglia to the muscles, moves and 
tosses his limbs long before he shows any sign of being affected 
by impressions from without. These movements are attended 
with certain feelings peculiar to them, often of a very pleasur- 
able kind, as is shown by the delight taken by children in active 
games, by the young of animals in their gambols, and by men 
of vigorous health, “ muscular Christians” and others, in athletic 
exercises. To be incapable of this pleasure, to have a distaste 
for the exertions which procure it, is justly deemed a proof 
of a disordered or languid organisation. We have seen that 
this is, as a rule, the case with the blind. The chief physi- 
cal enjoyments connected with the muscular system are, for 
them, those of conscious repose, resembling probably the agree- 
able sensations of rest after moderate fatigue. <A slight feeling 
of fatigue may be considered as their ordinary condition, in 
regard at least to this part of their nature. ‘Their delight in 
bodily inaction, or in slow and measured movements, is like 
that of the weak eye in a shaded light, or its preference of the 
milder green rays to “ the common light of day.” It is easy 
to see how this state of feeling reacts upon the intellectual cha- 
racter. Rapidity of mere physical motion produces a certain 
rapidity and intensity of mental action. Many instances of 
this might be adduced. The student is often compelled to sti- 
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mulate the sluggish flow of thought by a rapid walk up and down 
his chamber. Douglas Jerrold is said to have composed in this 
way. The violent gestures of the popular orator are often quite 
evidently assumed, in the first instance, to rouse in him the vehe- 
mence which they seem fo express, and of which they may after- 
wards become the unconscious expression. Slow movements, on 
the other hand, have a contrary effect; they calm and soothe 
rather than stimulate. What is true of them in their action on 
special occasions, is of course equally true of them as a life-long 
influence.. It is in harmony with these observations that the blind, 
as a class, are seldom characterised by that rapidity and intensity 
of mental action, that keenness of penetration, which pierces at 
once to the very heart of a matter,—that vivida vis animi which 
is the characteristic of the highest genius. Their intellects are 
in general cautious, calm, deliberative, slow, distinguished rather 
by soundness than by brilliancy. The force which they apply is 
accumulative rather than instantaneous. We do not mean that 
all these qualities are to be attributed exclusively to the single 
source which we have indicated, or even that all the said quali- 
ties are to be found in all blind people. What is asserted is, 
that the tendency of the condition of the muscular sensibility in 
the blind is to produce the characteristics acknowledged, though 
with many exceptions and in various degrees, to belong to them 
asanorder. The fact that their attachments are generally of a 
calm and equable kind, formed on judgment and “right reason,” 
rather than upon those inexplicable attractions which so often 
bind others together; the infrequency with which they seem to 
give way to strong impulses of affection, and a certain want of 
geniality and expansiveness which has often been noted in them, 
—may also, no doubt, in part be attributed to the same cause. 
Vividness of sensation, and clearness of perception, exist always 
in an inverse ratio; or, as Sir William Hamilton, to whom we 
believe the first statement of this law of mind is due, expresses 
it: “ Above a certain point, the stronger the sensation, the weaker 
the perception; and the distincter the perception, the less ob- 
trusive the sensation.” Vision, which is the clearest of our modes 
of objective perception, is ordinarily attended with scarcely any 
subjective feeling; taste and smell, which give us hardly any 
knowledge of objects, appeal forcibly to the passive sensibility. 
Intense light dazzles the eye, excessive sound deafens the ear; 
and both prevent clear perception. The feebleness of the mus- 
cular sensations in the blind does not therefore by any means 
imply indistinctness in the corresponding perceptions. These 
are, among others, the discrimination of degrees in the weight, 
in the hardness and softness, the elasticity and inelasticity, of 
objects, as estimated by the resistance they offer to pressure, 
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and the consequent muscular tension needed to withstand or 
overcome this resistance. Without, perhaps, being peculiar to 
this sense, the cognition of space, and its several modes and di~ 
versities—that is to say, the magnitude, the distance and direc- 
tion (which, taken together, gives the position) of objects, their 
form, &c.—may no doubt be gained by consciousness of differ- 
ences in the sweep and contraction of the muscular movements. 
The nicety of discrimination acquired by the blind in regard to 
these qualities has received many illustrations. Diderot says of 
the celebrated blind man of Puesseaux, a visit to whom occasioned 
his Lettre sur les Aveugles: “ He appreciates with wonderful ac- 
curacy the weights of bodies and the capacities of vessels; and 
he has made of his arms balances so exact, and of his fingers 
compasses so well tested, that on occasions on which this sort of 
static is called into play, I would always back our blind man 
against twenty who see.” The lady patient of Sir Hans Sloane, 
who became blind, deaf, and dumb, through confluent small-pox, 
manifested the same fineness of muscular sensibility. “ To 
amuse herself in the mournful and perpetual solitude and dark- 
ness to which her disorder had reduced her, she used to work 
much at her needle; and it is remarkable that her needlework 
was uncommonly neat and exact... .. . She used also some- 
times to write; and her writing was yet more extraordinary 
than her needlework ; it was executed with the same regularity 
and exactness; the character was very pretty, the lines were all 
even, and the letters placed at equal distances from each other : 
but the most astonishing particular of all, with respect to her 
writing is, that she could by some means discover when a letter 
had by some mistake been omitted, and would place it over 
that part of the word where it should have been inserted, with 
a caret under it.’’* 

This last-mentioned circumstance requires stronger faith or 
stronger testimony than we possess to convince us of the fact. 
There is nothing improbable in the other assertions. The blind 
in general, indeed, are obliged to have recourse to a special ap- 
paratus in writing, to prevent the pen from wandering over the 
paper. But the case of the American girl, Laura Bridgman 
(blind, deaf, and dumb), as well as that of Sir Hans Sloane’s 
patient, proves that the muscular sense may be brought to a 
degree of perfection which enables it to dispense with artificial 
aids. Mr. Dickens, in his American Notes, says of Laura Bridg- 
man, who wrote in his presence: “ No line was indicated by 
any contrivance; but she wrote straight and freely.” Laura 
Bridgman appears to have used one set of muscular movements 
to watch over, and correct if needful, the set in action. “I 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, original edition, art. “ Blind.” 
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observed,” says Mr. Dickens, “that she kept her left hand 
always touching and following up her right, in which of course 
she held the pen.” The left hand in this way discharged for 
her the functions of superintendence and control, which with 
the seeing are rendered by the eye. John Metcalf (of whom 
an account has already been given) must in his surveying expe- 
ditions have relied principally upon the same sense. From the 
direction and degree of inclination of his staff, and the various 
amounts of resistance it encountered, he drew his inferences as 
to the physical features and soil of the districts he examined ; 
and he could only know the position of the staff by the experi- 
ence of the muscular tension and contraction consequent upon 
its changes as he shifted it about. The great number of blind 
persons who have been able to practise with success various 
manual trades and mechanical arts, from shoemaking and plain 
carpentry up to the making of watches and the manufacture of 
organs and pianos, and the pupils in almost every blind-school 
in which useful handicrafts are taught, are all dependent on the 
same faculty. Only from it can they learn the right mode of 
handling their tools, and the proper range, direction, and force 
to be given to their movements. 

From the muscular feelings we proceed to the Sense of Touch. 
We assign it the second place among the modes of external 
perception, not only on account of its close connection with the 
muscular sensations (which until recently were confounded with 
it, and are so still by “ popular” writers), but because, while 
any or all of the remaining senses may be lost, we cannot con- 
ceive touch absent from asentient organism. Beings who pos- 
sess on/y this sense and the muscular feelings have existed, and 
do exist; but the entire paralysis of the nervous system which 
would be necessary to destroy tactile feeling could scarcely be 
distinguished from death. According to Cabanis, whose doc- 
trine on this point is adopted by Sir William Hamilton, and his 
able disciple and expositor Mr. Mansel, all the commonly-ad- 
mitted five senses may be resolved into modifications of touch. 
This sense is diffused over the entire surface of the body, and 
has its seat in the papille of the skin. The exquisite sensibility 
which it habitually attains in the blind, is perhaps the best- 
known feature of their condition. Many, however, of the phe- 
nomena commonly attributed to it really belong to the muscular 
sense. That the two orders of feeling are distinct, is shown by 
the fact, that the susceptibility of the former is often very faint, 
when that of the latter is most keen and discriminating. This is 
the case with most handicraft labourers, the skin of whose hands 
is generally hard and callous, while their perceptions of weight, 
distance, figure, &c., are wonderfully delicate and exact. An 
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example, if one is needed, is presented by the blind deaf-mute 
Edward Meyster. Before entering the Blind Asylum at Lau- 
sanne, he had been employed in cutting wood, in consequence 
of which “his fingers never acquired the delicacy of touch of 
the other pupils.”** Nevertheless he excelled all his companions 
in mechanical skill, and was unusually dextrous in the use of 
the turning-lathe. 

One of the most remarkable instances of the power which 
this sense may acquire is presented in the history of John Gough, 
who lost his sight through small-pox when in his third year. 
He devoted himself with great ardour to the study of natural 
history, and made considerable progress both in zoology and 
botany, especially in the latter science. The sensibility of touch 
in his fingers was sufficient to enable him to recognise, classify, 
and arrange ordinary plants. “It is mentioned, that towards 
the end of his life a rare plant was put into his hands, which 
he very soon called by its name, observing that he had never 
met with more than one specimen of it, and that was fifty 
years ago.” When he failed to recognise a plant by his fin- 
gers, he used to apply it to his lips and tongue; and was ge- 
nerally able in this way to identify it, or refer it to its botanical 
order. The explanation of this expedient is as follows. The 
experiments of Weber have shown that the tactile sensibility of 
the skin varies in different parts. Placing the points of a pair 
of compasses, blunted with sealing-wax, ou the tip of the tongue, 
he found that the points could be recognised as different at the 
distance of the twentieth part of an English inch; on the lower 
surface of the finger, they required to be widened to the tenth 
part of an inch in order to be distinguished. The tactile discri- 
mination of the tongue is therefore twice as great as that of the 
finger-ends; an object placed on the former appears twice as 
great as it does when examined by the fingers. Gough’s use of 
his tongue corresponded strictly to the use of a glass of double 
maguifying power by the seeing. 

“ The lips,” says Dr. Bull, “ are almost as liberally supplied with 
the nerves of touch as the tips of the fingers [Weber's experiments 
show that they have greater tactile discrimination than the fingers, 
and very nearly as great as that of the tongue], and in one instance 
have done good service to a fellow-sufferer. A poor blind girl, resid- 
ing in one of the provinces of France, had for many years, as her 
greatest comfort, perused her embossed Bible with her finger ; getting 
out of health, and becoming partially paralysed, the hand also was 
affected, and gradually all power of touch was lost. Her agony of 
mind at her deprivation was great, and in a moment of despair she 
took up her Bible, bent down her head, and kissed the open leaf, by 


* Bull, p. 182, 
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way, as she supposed, of a last farewell. In the act of doing so, to her 
great surprise and sudden joy, she felt the letters distinctly with her 
lips; and from that day this poor child has thus been reading in the 
Word of God, ‘ words more precious to her than silver or gold,—even 
fine gold.” (p. 68.) 


The discriminating sensibility of the fingers may, however, 
be indefinitely improved by practice. It varies very much in 
individuals. In the interesting account of Mdlle. de Salignac, 
which forms the postscript of Diderot’s Lettre sur les Aveugles 
(and was, indeed, written more than thirty years after), several 
illustrations of this are. given, She could read books in the 
ordinary type (embossed printing had not then been invented) 
which were printed on only one side of the page. We have 
also heard ofa blind German who was able to read books printed 
on the coarse rough paper used in that country. Mdlle. de Sa- 
lignac’s nicety of touch enabled her to play at cards with per- 
fect accuracy. Marks were made on each card, which she was 
able to distinguish, though they escaped both the eye and touch 
of those who saw. Dr. Guillié gives an account of a blind Dutch- 


‘man who could recognise the differences of the figures on cards 


without this aid; the different textures of the colours, black 
and red, and the different forms of club and spade, heart and 
diamond, were palpable to his feeling. In consequence, when- 
ever he dealt he always won. ‘Touching all the cards of the 
pack as he gave them out, he had virtually seen his opponent’s 
hands. The evidence of this power possessed by some of the 
blind to discern differences of colours is indeed irresistible: Sir 
Hans Sloane’s patient,* the blind Highland tailor Maguire 
(mentioned in the Philosophical Transactions), who made tartan 
(parti-coloured) dresses without mistake, Madam von Paradis, 
the Dutchman alluded to by Leibnitz and the Count of Mans- 
feldt, of whom Keckermann gives an account, are instances. A 
more recent example is given by Dr. Bull, on the testimony of 
a friend. Two eminent blind men, Dr. Blacklock and M. Ro- 


* “She could distinguish the different colours of silk and flowers..... . A 
lady who was nearly related to her having an apron on that was embroidered 
with silk of different colours, asked her, in the manner which has been described, 
if she could tell what colour it was; and after applying her fingers attentively to 
the figures of the embroidery, she replied, that it was red, blue, and green, which 
was true. ‘The same lady having a pink-coloured ribbon on her head, and being 
willing still further to satisfy her curiosity and her doubts, asked what colour that 
was. Her cousin, after feeling some time, answered that it was pink. Her 
answer was yet more astonishing, because it showed not only a power of distin- 
guishing different colours, but different kinds of the same colour; the ribbon was 
discovered not only to be red, but the red was discovered to be of the pale kind 
called pink.” —Encyc. Britan., article “ Blind.” 

t “ Visiting, in 1847, some friends in Gloucestershire, one morning a man about 
twenty-five, perfectly blind, for the eyes were entirely gone, called to return thanks 
for his admission into a blind asylum, in which he had been residing for some years 
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denbach, have declared themselves totally destitute of this power, 
and sceptical as to its existence. But the fact that most blind 
people are without it, does not prove that some few do not pos- 
sess it. It is not pretended that it is any thing but an excep- 
tional faculty. Mr. Johns’s remark, that “if the testimony of 
all the inmates of the largest blind school in Europe is to be 
believed, they have not the least power of detecting colour,” 
does not prove much. The pupils in the Southwark school, to 
which he refers, are habitually employed in handicraft trades, 
the effect of which is to harden and blunt the sensibility of the 
skin. M. Dufau mentions that the blind have often com- 
plained to him, that the sensibility of the finger-ends diminishes 
as they grow up, and renders reading and similar tasks more 
difficult to them; and he wisely insists on the necessity of the 
blind guarding their touch from injury as carefully as the seeing 
do their eyes.* 

Other examples of tactile sensibility in the blind to which we 
may briefly refer are the power possessed by Dr. Saunderson and 
Madame Paradis of distinguishing false from genuine Roman 
medals, which connoisseurs with eyes were unable to do; and 
the still more astonishing circumstance related of Dr. Moyse, 
who with his fingers measured the length of a stroke, which 
was invisible to the eye, made by an etching tool on a plate of 
steel. Even in the case of the seeing, minute inequalities of 


past. In giving an account of what he had learnt there, he mentioned the power of 
distinguishing colours by the touch, and begged those present to try him. I made 
him feel my dress, a French merino, and he replied, ‘I should say this is a red- 
dish brown,’ which it was. The next given him was one of the Rob-Roy tartan; 
he said, ‘ This is a material of two colours, red and black.’ Another person made 
him feel her blue gauze veil. ‘This is blue, but a very thin dress for the time 
of the year,’ was the reply. The only other trial to which he was put was a 
peo cotton, which he pronounced to be of various colours. Being asked how 

e attained this power, he replied, ‘A piece of cloth was given me, and its colour 
named, which I felt till quite familiar with it ; then another, which I continued to 
examine until I could correctly distinguish one from the other; and so on,until I 
knew all the colours,’ and as it seemed to us, even shades of some. ‘The darkest 
colours appeared to him to have most body in them. He said it required a very 
sensitive touch, and great patience and perseverance, and that consequently very 
few attain the power” (Bull, pp. 54, 55). 

* M. Rodenbach relates that, while at the Musée des Aveugles in Paris, M. 
Fournier and he, in order to develop their sense of touch, procured some pumice- 
stone, with which they rubbed the index-finger, taking care to wear on the finger 
a covering of fine leather (un doigtier de peau). In the Annual Report of the 
Boston Institution for 1842 (p. 20), it is said that “ an old blind soldier, in order to 
render the hardened skin of his fingers capable of perceiving characters in relief, 
applied blisters to them on several occasions.” ‘The following passage from M. 
Dufau’s Souvenirs d'une Aveugle-née may be added: ‘ Every substance likely to 
injure the delicate susceptibility of the epidermis was withdrawn from my habi- 
tual contact ; and my hands even were usually covered with a fine and supple 
skin-glove, which preserved their tactile envelope without hindering free move- 
ment. This expedient took the place with me of the glasses worn by those who 
wish to take precautions against the loss or enfeeblement of their sight. Had 
not nature, in fact,in my case placed my eyes at my finger-ends?” (p. 19.) 
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98 The Blind. 
surface not cognisable by vision may be discerned by the 
touch. When the movement of the fingers is called into play, 
in the recognition of the forms of objects, such as the larger 
plants, animals, and shells,—still more in ascertaining the di- 
mensions and shapes of rooms, &c.,—the muscular sense aids the 
merely tactile perceptions. 

« The world of the blind,” says Mr. Prescott, “is cireum- 
scribed by the little circle which they can span with their own 
arms. All beyond has for them no real existence” (Essays, p. 47). 
This remark is by no means true even of the blind who are con- 
fined to touch for their knowledge of the outer world. It is still 
less so of those who can hear also, as we shall show when we 
come to speak of the sense of hearing. Blind guides, like Metcalf 
and Simon Moyser,* and indeed all those who are able without 
eyes to find their own way from place to place, must, it is ob- 
vious, have some perception of objects lying beyond the “ little 
circle which they can span with their own arms.” The currents 
of air as they meet the face report with exactitude the direc- 
tion, the proximity, the size, and the character of the objects 
which partially intercept and modify them, enabling the blind 
traveller to recognise, as he passes them, houses, trees, hedge- 
rows, gates, posts, bridges, and other objects to be avoided or 
approached. Dr. Bull, who became blind in mature life, states 
that this faculty developed itself in him after his blindness to a 
degree which astonished himself, though far inferior to that in 
which it exists in those born blind. 

“ Sight and hearing,” says Mr. Morell, “have been termed 
by some the objective, by others the theoretic, senses. These 
names are merely employed to designate the fact, that they 
stand more closely connected than others do with the intel- 
lectual powers; that they fix the mind’s attention more directly 
upon the object affecting them; and that they make us less sen- 
sible than the rest of the corporeal affection apart from the 
objective cause.”+ The associated feelings of touch and move- 
ment have surely an equal claim to be ranked among the theo- 
retic and objective sensations. By their means alone, as the 
cases of Saunderson, of Moyse, and of Gought prove, the entire 


* “Simon Moyser, who was born among the alps of Tyrol, lost his sight at two 
years of age; he devoted himself to so patient an exploration of the surrounding 
mountain-tops, that he was soon capable of directing thither the steps of all those 
who visited them. Carried away by a sort of passion for travelling, he pushed 
his excursions further and further, betook himself to Gratz, and became a mes- 
senger, carrying letters and money in these mountainous countries, in which 
searcely any other method of communication is possible. In 1818, when he was 
thirty-three years of age, he perished in a torrent in which several seeing persons 
had lost their lives before him” (Dufau, p. 97). 

I Elements of Psychology, part i. p. 112. 

We do not refer to the still more distinguished names of Euler and Huber, 
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circle of studies which are included in a knowledge of the ex- 
ternal universe may be mastered. The mathematical and phy- 
sico-mathematical sciences, chemistry, and natural history in its 
various branches, were respectively cultivated by these philoso- 
phers, the first of whom lost his sight before he was a year old, 
and the two last when they were only three years of age. None 
of them retained the slightest memory of ever having seen, or 
any conception derived from sight. It is impossible for us to 
realise the world in which they lived,—a world consisting of 
harder or softer, rougher or smoother impressions on the skin, 
and of more or less resistance offered to the muscles. The 
degree in which the impressions of any sense can be made to 
serve the purposes of intelligence and knowledge depends on 
the facility and distinctness with which it is possible to revive 
the idea of them in the absence of the object which first occa- 
sioned them. ‘This it is easy to do in the case of sight—* our 
eyes see visions when they are shut;” easy also in the case of 
sounds, though not so easy,— 


** Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory ;” 


almost impossible to most persons with regard to muscular or 
tactile feelings. The idea of an absent weight or touch does 
not generally body itself forth as a living reality to the imagina- 
tion, hanging a load on the muscles, or exciting a tingling i in 
the finger-ends. Yet it must do so in the case of the blind, or 
comparison, the clear discernment of resemblances and differ- 
ences, and the knowledge which depends upon it, would be 
impossible. If,” says Diderot, “the memory [of tactile sen- 
sations| is very transient in us, if we can scarcely form an idea 
of the manner in which the man born blind fixes, recalls, and 
combines the sensations of touch, it is in consequence of our 
habit, adopted from the eyes, of realising every thing in our 
imagination by means of colours. It has nevertheless hap- 
pened to myself, in the agitation of violent passion, to experi- 
ence a frissonnement all over my hand, to feel the impression 
of bodies which I had touched a long time since revive as 
vividly as if they had been still present to my grasp, and to 
perceive very distinctly that the limits of the sensation coin- 
cided precisely with those of the absent bodies.” ‘ We cannot,” 
he says again, “make the blind man understand how the ima- 


because the former, who lost his sight when he was fifty-nine years of age, no 
doubt made use of conceptions derived from sight in his subsequent mathematical 
investigations ; and because the latter, who became blind at seventeen, availed 
himself of the eyes of others in his studies of bees, directing their observations, 
and forming his own conclusions from their reports, and did not employ any of 
his remaining senses. 
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gination presents absent objects to us as if they were present ; 
but we may very well recognise in ourselves the faculty of 
feeling at the end of a finger a body which is no longer there. 
For this purpose, press the index-finger against the thumb; 
close your eyes; separate your fingers; examine immediately 
after this separation what. passes within you, and tell me if the 
sensation does not last some time after the compression has 
ceased.” We have only to suppose this power of recalling a per- 
ished, and perpetuating a present sensation of touch, indefinitely 
extended by cultivation and brought into dependence upon the 
will, in order to realise the physical conceptions of the blind. 
The success of the blind as geometers sufficiently disproves 
Mr. Johns’s preposterous assertion, that they have no idea what- 
ever of space; and even the more qualified doctrine of Sir 
William Hamilton, that sight is necessary to the prompt and 
precise perception of the relations of extension, magnitude, and 
figure. To enter upon this question, however, would involve 
a discussion of one of the most controverted points of mental 
philosophy: we will only say, that the confusion which has 
arisen from unskilful questioning of the blind, and from the 
difficulty which they naturally experience in translating ideas 
derived from one sense into the language of another, has been 
the cause of a mistake of which the theoretic refutation may be 
found in many treatises on psychology, and to which the labours 
of Saunderson afford a practical answer like that with which 
the cynic controverted the proof of the impossibility of motion. 
Cases of the restoration of the blind to sight are interesting in 
connection with many controverted points of the theory of 
vision, but do not fall within the limits of our present subject. 
We have seen that the scientific acquirements of the blind 
are gained principally by touch. To the peculiar conditions 
under which this sense operates, some of the peculiarities of 
their intellectual character may be traced. The prevailing ana- 
lytic tendency of their minds, and the slowness, caution, and 
accuracy of their procedure, are thus explained by M. Dufau: 


“Tn fact, their means of arriving at a knowledge of objects, if more 
certain, are also, it is evident, less prompt and rapid than our own ; 
only by observing objects with care, by studying them part by part, 
in short, by analysing them, can they attain to a knowledge of them. 
To convince oneself of the justice of this distinction, we need only 
compare the mode in which the blind and the seeing acquire their 
knowledge of any object ; for example, of a plant. The former casts 
a glance upon it, embraces it as a whole, envelops it with a look, and 
his task is done ; he has a general idea of it, with which he usually 
contents himself, because it is sufficient to enable him to recognise 
and to name the object. The blind man, on the contrary, is obliged 
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to examine, to touch with the utmost care, the stalk, the branches, the 
leaves ; to acquire, in short, a complete and detailed idea of the plant, 
without which it would be impossible for him to distinguish it from 
others. Thus it is that necessity makes analysis a habit to him, which 
retards his acquisition of knowledge, but at the same time renders it 
more positive and more certain.”* 


We come now to the sense of hearing ; to which principally, 
though not exclusively, the blind owe their conception of ob- 
jects which lie beyond the “narrow circle which they can span 
with their own arms.” 

“ Dr. Saunderson, by the reverberation of his tread, could judge 
with wonderful accuracy as to the character of objects from five to 
twenty yards’ distance. Thus he was enabled to distinguish a tree from 
a post at the distance of five yards, a fence from a house at fifteen 
or twenty yards. The sound of his footfall in a room enabled him to 
judge of the dimensions and character of the apartment. Having once 
crossed a threshold, so distinct was his individualisation of every loca- 
lity, that he would at once know it again, even after the lapse of many 
years.”t 


Dr. Moyse had the same faculty. “A person,” says Dr. 
Kitto, “who knew him relates, that whenever he entered a 
room he remained for some time silent, The sound directed 
his judgment as to the dimensions of the room, and the different 
voices and number of persons in it. His distinctions in these 
respects were very accurate; and his memory so retentive, that 
he was seldom mistaken.”t 

* A young blind man told me one day,” says M. Dufau, 
“that in his walks . .. he at once perceived a wall, a hedge, 
a mountain, any obstacle, in short, which might be before him. 
‘When I find myself in a vast plain,’ he added, raising his hand 
to his ear, with a very expressive gesture, ‘it seems to me that I 
am @ perte douie.” This remarkable expression, imitated from 
our @ perte de vue in an analogous situation, enlightened me much 
as to the importance of this sense to the blind.”§ By means of 
alight cry, or a gentle tap with the foot, at the entrance of an 
apartment, the blind are able to tell whether any one is present 
in it or not, its extent, the nature of, and any alteration in, the 
furniture.|| ‘There is now living in the city of York,” says 
Mr. Johns, “a gentleman of fortune, who, though totally blind, 
is an expert archer; so expert,” says our informant (who knows 
him well), “that out of twenty shots with the long-bow, he was 
far my superior. His sense of hearing was so keen, that when 
a boy behind the target rang a bell, the blind archer knew pre- 


* Dufau, p. 43. + Bull, p. 208. 
} Kitto, p. 209. § Dufau, p. 71. 
|| Ibid. 
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cisely how to aim the shaft.”* Diderot tells a tale of the blind 
man of Puisaux, who, in anger at one of his brothers, occasioned 
by some boyish dispute, threw a stone at him with such exact 
aim, that it struck him in the middle of the forehead, and levelled 
him with the ground.t 

As a practical guide through the dark ways of their life, 
hearing is more valuable to the blind than touch, though infe- 
rior to it as an instrument of scientific research. It is, perhaps, 
most important to them as the basis of their judgments in re- 
gard to character. Their personal prepossessions and prejudices 
are founded on the tones and cadences of the voice, and are at 
least not oftener unjust than those which we derive from the 
general appearance and physiognomy of men. Their judgment 
of the physical characteristics of a speaker, his age, height, 
health, &c. are wonderfully exact. “The blind easily recognise 
hump-backed people” (as M. Rodenbach, himself blind, avers) 
“by the sound of their voices. He relates that at a soirée in 
Brussels, a blind man succeeded in stating with precision, ac- 
cording to their voices, the ages of all the persons present. His 
only mistakes were with regard to some ladies, who were not 
displeased at his inexactitude.”{ The ability which the blind 
possess of recognising a voice once heard after an interval of 
years, in spite of attempted disguise, is as well attested as any 
of their peculiar powers. 

As a medium of social intercourse, hearing is to the blind 
much what it is to the seeing; or rather, it is more to the blind 
than it is to us, since they ‘seek in the tones of the voice that 
commentary on the bare meaning of the words which we find 
in the play of features and gesture. But it is most important 
as being the sole inlet of emotion which they possess. Feelings 
of solemnity and awe, of grief and joy, of physical pleasure and 
pain, can only be conveyed to them through the modulation of 
sound. This is one reason, no doubt, of their passionate attach- 
ment to music. Notwithstanding the i ingenious distinction of 
a German philosopher, who, with some show of truth, cha- 
racterises “ sight as the clearest, and hearing as the deepest 
of the senses,” the one appealing to intellectual conviction, the 
other penetrating to the heart, and more deeply stirring the 
entire nature,—it is a fact, that the understanding of the ‘blind 
is far better developed than their emotional nature. They 
excel in science; but no blind man has ever attained eminence 
in poetry.§ Blind Harry, Dr. Blacklock, Miss Frances Brown, 


among English writers, and one or two French and Italian 


* Johns, p. 103. t+ Diderot, p. 136. t Dufau, p. 6 
§ Poets have become blind, as Milton; but this is very different from a blind 
man becoming a poet. 
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authors mentioned by M. Dufau, exhaust the list of the blind- 
born who have cultivated poetry; but they do not rise above 
the level of smooth and agreeable versifiers. What is remark- 
able in them is, that their writings abound in attempted descrip- 
tions of visual scenery, made up, often very ingeniously, and 
with a clever avoidance of the errors to which we should suppose 
them liable, of epithets and phrases, derived from the works of 
those who saw, but unmeaning to them. Poetry is in their case 
strictly, as Aristotle called it, an imitative art. The metaphy- 
sical poetry, so popular in our day, which paints human emotions 
and dwells on the inner life of the soul,—to which we should 
suppose them, from their introspective, meditative, and self-cen- 
tered turn of mind, particularly prone,—is quite remote from 
the spirit of their verse. As little does the “beauty born of 
murmuring sound” find any echo or expression there. No such 
effects (we speak of kind, and not of degree) as Tennyson’s 
bugle-song can be quoted from any blind poet. And yet there 
is not a line, and only a phrase, in it which the blind man is not 
as competent as the seeing, or even more competent, vividly 
to realise : 


** Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying ; 
Blow, bugle, answer echoes dying, dying, dying. 
O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar 

The horns of elfland faintly blowing. 
Blow, let us hear, the purple glens replying ; 
Blow, bugle, answer echoes dying, dying, dying.” 


The phrase “purple glens” is the only one in these exquisite 
lines which would be unintelligible to the blind; and yet it is 
the only one which reminds us of the “ poetry” which they are 
in the habit of writing. “ Azure distances,” “ yellow corn,” 
“dewy greens,” &c., are the stock images of blind versifiers. 
It would appear as if, on the one hand, the merely sensuous 
feelings (which respond to music), and, on the other, the purely 
intellectual apprehensions, existed in their full force in the blind, 
but that the emotions in which thought and feeling blend were 
but feebly present to them. The dislike (which is said to show 
itself in many ways among them) of appearing different from 
the seeing, no doubt leads them to parody the description of 
“coloured nature” which they find in ordinary works. There 
is also some kind of mysterious attraction to them, perhaps, in 
realities from the knowledge of which they are excluded. 

It is not necessary to say any thing of the remaining senses, 
smell and taste. They do not often present any peculiarities in 
the merely blind; though the former of them is often marvel- 
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lously developed in blind and deaf mutes, especially, it would 
appear, when the reason is somewhat weakened. It seems then 
to acquire something of the fineness and discrimination which it 
has in the lower animal races. In speaking of the special senses, 
we have somewhat anticipated the subject of the intellectual 
qualities which the absence of sight seems to foster. A remark- 
able power of concentrated attention, natural in those whose 
minds are not solicited by the attractions of the multifarious 
objects of vision, is the fundamental quality of their understand- 
ing. To this may be attributed the strength of memory for 
which as a class they are celebrated. Attention and memory 
are the two constituents of the faculty of comparison, or the dis- 
cernment of resemblances and differences, on which all know- 
ledge depends. We have already, in quoting from M. Dufau, 
shown how the successive apprehension of the ‘several properties 
and parts of a complex object, alone possible to the sense of 
touch, favours habits of abstraction and analysis. These are 
just the qualities needful for success in science, and just the 
qualities fatal to poetry and imagination, which deal not with 
constituent elements, but with concrete and living wholes, and 
which have their source with the intuitive rather than the dis- 
cursive faculties of the mind. 

Of the moral qualities which generally accompany blind- 
ness it is less easy to speak with decision. Diderot attributes 
to them a deficiency in modesty, and also in compassionate feel- 
ing. His reasons for the latter deficiency are worth giving: 


“Since of all the exterior demonstrations which arouse in us com- 
miseration and the idea of pain, the blind are affected only by the cry 
of grief, I suspect them, as a general rule, of inhumanity... .. . Do 
not we ourselves cease to feel compassion when the distance or the 
smallness of objects produces in us the same effects that the privation 
of sight does in the blind? so much do our virtues depend on the 
mode of our sensations, and on the degree in which exterior things 
affect us. I have no doubt, therefore, that, except for the fear of chas- 
tisement, many people would have less pain in killing a man at a dis- 
tance, which made him appear no larger than a swallow, than they 
would have in cutting the throat of an ox with their own hands. If 
we have compassion for a suffering horse, and if we crush an ant with- 
out any scruple, is it not the same principle which sways us ?” 


To this (rather by way of compliment than of accusation) he 
adds an insinuation of irreligion. 

Dr. Guillié expresses himself much to the same effect. He 
echoes Diderot’s charge of want of modesty on the part of the 
blind; decides that they are very imperfectly acquainted with 
the emotions which draw us one to another, and decide our affec- 
tions and attachments; and though he acquits them of atheism, 
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is unable “altogether to justify them from the reproach of im- 
piety, which, with some foundation, has been urged against 
them. . . . Conscience, in short,” he sums up by saying, “has 
not the influence over their actions which it has over ours. . . 
The moral world does not exist for the blind;.... he acts as 
if he alone existed, he refers every thing to himself. . . . Their 
situation, which compels them to keep on their guard against 
all mankind, often leads them to rank in the same category 
their benefactors and their enemies, and, perhaps without in- 
tending it, to show themselves ungrateful.” Immodesty, in- 
humanity, selfishness, irreligion, and ingratitude, are the attri- 
butes which Dr. Guillié assigns to those whom he elsewhere 
calls “his poor adopted children” (ees infortunés, mes enfants 
adoptifs). His authority is deservedly so high on every point 
connected with the blind, that we are glad to find his testimony 
on this matter contradicted by an observer entitled to even 
greater deference—M. Dufau, who strenuously combats the in- 
jurious estimates of his predecessor in the Institution at Paris. 
The reserved, self-contained nature of the blind; their undemon- 
strative character; their aversion to mere sentimental effusion ; 
and want of attention on the observers’ part to the very different 
way in which the same feelings will express themselves in the 
blind and in the seeing,—have led, according to M. Dufau, 
to the errors of Diderot and Dr. Guillié. With regard to the 
first charge against them, the sense of modesty “ passe chez 
eux de la vue a louie... . . Cette chasteté d’oreille exclut en 
général de leur langage les paroles légéres et les équivoques 
sans décence; il en resulte aussi que des traits qui ne sont 
que gais pour nous dans quelqu’uns de nos meilleurs écrivains, 
dans nos anciens comiques, par exemple, deviennent incon- 
venans pour eux; si leur Ame est pure, ils n’en rient pas, et res- 
tent parfois déconcertés et mal a l’aise” (p. 20). M. Rodenbach 
himself, a very distinguished blind man,* pronounces that three- 


* “ Alexander Rodenbach, born at Roulers (West Flanders) in 1786, lost his 
sight when he was eleven years of age. He entered the Musée des Aveugles, then 
under the direction of Haiiy, and soon became one of his most distinguished 
pupils. On returning home he gave himself up to profound inquiries into different 
questions of public interest, which he afterwards discussed in several publications, 
which attracted to him the attention of his fellow-citizens. A lively opposition to 
the tendencies impressed on the country by the House of Nassau was formed. 
M. Rodenbach joined the ranks of the periodical press, in order to give his support 
to this opposition, and became one of the most active promoters of the revolution 
from which the Belgian nationality sprang. He was elected a member of Congress 
in 1830, and has ever since continued to sit in the Chamber of Representatives, 
where he has distinguished himself on several occasions by the soundness of his 
views as well as by an animated and ready style of elocution. M. Rodenbach has 
been elected burgomaster of the commune where he lives, near Roulers. He is 
member of several academies, Knight of the Order of St. Leopold, and has been 
decorated with the Iron Cross’ (Dufau, Des Aveugles, pp. xxiii. xxiv.), 
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fourths of the blind men whom he has known have felt more 
strongly than others the need of religious consolations, and have 
been remarkably alive to religious feeling. The accusations of in- 
humanity and ingratitude are rebutted by M. Dufau, and the mis- 
take, which has led to their being preferred, pointed out. There 
is probably this amount of foundation for the charges of Diderot 
and Dr. Guillié, that the suspicion and timidity which M. Dufau 
acknowledges to belong very frequently to the blind, and which 
may be referred to the sense of disadvantage under which they 
labour in regard to the seeing, do, so far as they alone operate, 
tend to produce the defects which have been too absolutely laid 
to their charge. And further, an isolated self-centered life is 
unfavourable to the development of the social qualities. Free 
expression of feeling is needful to the vitality and freshness of 
feeling. As regards religion, though the logical argument exists 
in all its force for the blind, the appeal to wonder and awe made 
by “ the two infinities,” as Pascal calls them, that surround us, 
and which are revealed by the telescope and the microscope, is 
silent for those without “ eyes to see.” Moreover, the prevail- 
ingly intellectual character of the blind presents religion to them 
rather on its dogmatic than on its emotional side. The same 
circumstance leads them to base their affections on judgment 
and calm preference rather than on an impulse. So far from 
“conscience having less effect on their actions than it has on 
ours,” a profound sense of justice and equity is remarked by M. 
Dufau as a strikingly prominent feature of their characters. 

Our exhausted space warns us to bring these remarks to a 
close. We have freely used the materials presented in the works 
named at the head of this article, always, we hope, with ade- 
quate acknowledgment. We shall be glad if what has been 
said tends in any way to awaken philanthropic and scientific in- 
terest in the condition of that large class (calculated at nearly a 
million over the entire earth) who journey through this world, 
like Virgil’s travellers “through Pluto’s empty mansions and 
shadowy kingdoms,” 


** Obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 
Qualem per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 


Kst iter in sylvis, ubi coelum condidit umbra 
Juppiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem.” 
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Art. V.—INTEMPERANCE; ITS CAUSES AND CURES. 


Suggestions for the Repression of Crime, contained in Charges deli- 
vered to Grand Juries of Birmingham, supported by additional 
Facts and Arguments (Charge of January 1855). By M. D. Hill. 
London: J. W. Parker. 1857. 

On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. London: J. W. Parker. 1859. 

The Temperance Cyclopedia. Compiled by the Rev. W. Reid. Lon- 
don: ‘Tweedie. 

Tweedie’s Temperance Almanac for 1860. London: Tweedie. 

An Argument for the Legislative Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic, 
with Sequel [Prize Essay]. By Dr. F. R. Lees. London: ‘Twee- 
die. 1857. 

Reports of the United Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression of the 
Traffic in all Intoxicating Liquors as Beverages. Alliance Offices, 
41 John-Dalton Street, Manchester. 


CrRUSADING threatens to become a social danger as well as a 
fashionable folly of the age. Every year increases the amount 
of spare energy, unabsorbed in the arduous struggles of daily 
life, which is ready now to devote itself to the service of philan- 
thropy, as eight centuries ago to that of the cross. The ficld is 
wide enough for all comers; the enemy mighty enough to tax 
their powers more severely than Saladin taxed the strength of 
united Christendom. And in such a warfare we ought to have 
no cause for aught but hope and satisfaction in seeing the in- 
crease of numbers and vigour on the right side. Unfortunately, 
however, the want of discipline and guidance, and the utter 
ignorance of the nature and conditions of the contest, too gene- 
rally displayed by the volunteers, make them not seldom more 
dangerous to the peace of society at large than to the evils which 
disturb it, and against which they are enlisted. Their chiefs, 
competent for nothing better than guerilla command, are wholly 
unable to wield for good the power bestowed by an unmerited 
confidence, and lose from vanity the little judgment which en- 
thusiasm had left them. And thus each host of social reformers 
falls into disgrace and confusion, resembling in its march rather 
the rabble rout of Peter the Hermit than the disciplined army 
of the princes of the crusade. The consequence is, that not only 
is much power wasted, which, wisely turned to account, might 
have achieved great results, but actual injury and mischief are 
the lasting monuments of its misguidance : not only is discredit 
thrown on a good cause by the folly and fanaticism of its ad- 
herents, but sober and earnest men, sympathising in the aim, 
are forced by the method pursued and the means adopted into 
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resolute opposition, and compelled to strengthen the hands of an 
enemy they detest as cordially as any. A “holy war,” whether 
against infidels in arms or social evils undermining religion and 
society, is always liable and likely to be misdirected, and all but 
certain to become fanatical; and the preacher of a social crusade, 
were he as able, might prove nearly as mischievous as the Hermit 
of old. It is this divorce between judgment and benevolence, 
between discretion and energy, which induces cautious thinkers 
to look with so much distrust on a great part of the philanthropy 
which is the boast of the age; which leads to so much bitter- 
ness against prudence, science, and moderation, in the harangues 
of the enthusiast, and to that want of counsel from wiser heads 
which is so evident in all his practical efforts; and which has 
done more to hinder social reforms than all the personal passions 
and class interests enlisted on behalf of existing evils. 

In nothing is this so manifest as in the case of what is per- 
haps our worst national vice and misfortune; in no part of that 
“war with evil” for which, as Mr. Milnes tell us, we have come 
forth upon the field of life, is the crusading spirit more ardent and 
earnest than in the struggle against intemperance : in no direc- 
tion are the defects and dangers of that spirit more clearly 
shown. Here, if any where, we might have expected to find 
common sense and moderation prevalent among reformers; for 
never was there « case in which extravagance and violence were 
either more clearly foolish or more certain to defeat their own 
object. Here was a cause for which a sober and rational advo- 
cacy would have commanded the support and active sympathies 
of millions; against which extravagant pretensions and proposals 
were sure to array irresistible antagonism. Yet this cause we 
find to have been so managed by its crusaders, that sane reformers 
have deserted it in despair, and the field is almost wholly aban- 
doned to a horde of ignorant and mischievous fanatics. And yet 
the evil is one so terrible, that nothing but utter hopelessness of 
effecting any good with such allies could have driven earnest 
well-wishers of their country and their kind to relinquish all 
effort to amend it; and so notorious, that nothing but the worse 
than folly of those who wage open war against it could have 
deprived them—as they are deprived—of the sympathies of’ so- 
ciety and the countenance of the educated classes. 

It is possible to exaggerate the evils even of intemperance ; 
and we all know how certainly reaction or indifference are the 
effects of detected exaggeration. The sins of the advocates of 
teetotalism—in no sense of temperance—in this respect have 
been perfectly enormous. It is astonishing to find statements 
made by men not wholly devoid of education which carry on 
their face their own refutation, palpable even to the meanest 
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capacity and the most limited knowledge. “It is certain that 
two millions of persons are constantly suffering from police- 
recognised drunkenness alone,” says Dr. F. R. Lees, of whom 
we shall have more to say. Now, as certainly not one third (or 
any thing like a third) of the cases of drunkenness which occur are 
“recognised” by the police, which this writer himself will hardly 
dispute, it follows that 6,000,000, or more than half the adult male 
population of the United Kingdom, are constantly suffering from 
drunkenness. We put aside the number of female drunkards, as 
too trifling to affect the calculation. We must suppose Dr. Lees 
insensible to the value of such a reductio ad absurdum; but few 
of his readers can be equally obtuse. Another writer of a similar 
kind, the Rev. S. Sinclair, states that there are 125,000 cases of 
persons “taken into custody for drunkenness ;” and, as if each 
case represented a separate drunkard, he bases on this an estimate 
which gives six hundred thousand as the number of habitual 
drunkards! 

One of the favourite assertions of this party, put forth with 
their characteristic precision of statement and looseness of 
proof, is, that of “ pauperism, three-fourths are caused by drink ; 
of crime, three-fourths; of disease, one-half; of insanity, one- 
third; of suicide, one-third:” and so forth. In the one-page tract 
in which these monstrous crudities are published, no evidence 
worth attention is given,—Lord Shaftesbury, whom we would 
rather trust for any thing than for statistics, being the chief 
authority. The assertion in regard to disease carries its own 
refutation : in the first place, because it goes beyond the bounds 
of oratorical license in its monstrous extravagance; and in the 
second, because, of all inscrutable things, the cause of diseases is 
about the most undiscoverable. In regard to insanity, their own 
statistics expose the absurdity of their statement (which is but a 
modified version of Lord Shaftesbury’s). If they and he had read 
even the Temperance Cyclopedia, they would hardly have ven- 
tured on it. In regard to pauperism, they are probably nearer 
the truth; though here again they exaggerate wildly, in blind 
reliance on the same blind guide. In regard to crime, they seem 
at first sight to be supported by better authority than either 
their own or Lord Shaftesbury’s. Many of the Judges have 
spoken in a manner which appears to bear out more or less the 
statement of the teetotalers. But inquiring into the assertion a 
little closely, it resolves itself into this: “ A larye proportion of 
the crimes brought before the Assize and Sessions Courts were 
committed either by or on persons drunk, or who had been 
drinking, or who were in the habit of drinking.” Now this is a 
very different thing from a deliberate statement that, as Mr. Clay 
and others very rashly assert, nine-tenths of crime are caused 
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by intoxicating drink. In the first place, crimes committed by 

drunken persons are always likely to be detected, probably are 

ty almost always followed by the arrest of the criminal; conse- 
i quently the proportion of crimes committed by drunken persons 

is much greater on the list of convictions than on that of com- 
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mission, drink ensuring detection nearly as much as it stimu- 
lates crime: crimes committed on persons drunk at. the time 
are merely facilitated, not caused, by the drink. Then, the effect 
| js mistaken for the cause: people who lead a vicious life natu- 
| rally turn to sensual enjoyment as the object and reward of their 
| evil industry, and drink because they are vicious, instead of 
becoming vicious because they drink. Finally, an enormous 
proportion of the crimes committed—greater far than the pro- 
portion of convictions—belongs to the professional or habitual 
criminals, who, according to the testimony of the police, are not 
| and dare not be a drunken class: so far from being stimulated 
| to their crimes by drink, they are obliged to keep strictly sober 
when about to commit them, in order to retain the fullest pos- 
| session of all their faculties. It seems, then, that while drink 
has something to do, directly or indirectly, with a large propor- 
tion of the crimes prosecuted to conviction, the proportion even of 
these cases in which it is the cause of crime is much smaller; 
HY while its share in the crimes committed is probably but trifling in 
i comparison. 
| It is probably true, however, even after allowance made for 
falsely-alleged excuses of intoxication, that a large proportion 
i of the crimes of violence perpetrated, excepting those of which 
iH robbery is the object, are committed by men under the influence 
| of drink, Even of these outrages, nevertheless, the drink is 
| not always the cause. The perpetrators generally belong to a 
i class which is drunken because it is degraded and brutal, not 
] degraded and brutal because it is drunken; they would be vio- 
lent even if they did not drink, and intoxication only aggra- 
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vates and excites the passions which would be dangerous without 

any artificial stimulant. In those instances which occur among 

more respectable classes,—wife-beatings, murders, and brutal 

: assaults by artisans, mechanics, and those still higher in the 
social scale,—intemperance is, beyond doubt, most often the sole 

cause. ‘These outrages are horrible enough; and the fact that 

it causes them is a heavy item in the long roll of charges against 

this monster evil. But to say that intemperance causes one- 

half the crimes of violence, which we will admit, is one thing; 

| to lay to this source nine-tenths of all crimes is a very different 
1] assertion, and one which we cannot allow to pass unquestioned. 
Undoubtedly there is a connection between crime and intem- 
perance; both of cause and effect, and of conjoint derivation from 
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the same circumstances and the same vices. Besides that por- 
tion of crime of which it is the direct and obvious source, drunk- 
enness creates crime by pauperising hundreds, nay thousands, 
of honest families, reducing them to want and degradation, and 
driving the children among the offspring of the ‘ perishing and 
dangerous” classes, recruiting the hordes of our “ City Arabs.” 
Intemperance among a large class, where general enough to 
affect its character as a whole, debases its morals, induces per- 
nicious habits, diminishes the respectability and self-respect of 
the class, and thereby tends to render it, if not prolific of 
actual criminals, yet turbulent, disorderly, and comparatively 
worthless and unprincipled. Idleness, again, is a prolific cause 
both of intemperance and crime. It is for these reasons, fully 
as much as from any direct causation, that the two are so gene- 
rally found in conjunction.* 

The Teetotalers, with their usual love of personal and class 
imputation, have endeavoured to fix upon the “ beer-shops” the 
charge of being in an especial sense nurseries of crime. This 
is, in fact, exactly reversing cause and effect. Where the cri- 
minals and beer-shops are connected, as they frequently are, it 
is the thieves that create the shops. The receivers and the har- 
bourers of the habitual thief find beer-selling a profitable addi- 
tion and a convenient cloak to their main business, and adopt it 
accordingly. But the thieves had their haunts before the beer- 
shop was allowed, and would have their coffee-houses if beer- 
shops and public-houses were at an end. The attempt to prove 
the beer-shop the origin of the thief exaggerates a very old kind 
of fallacy. ‘We have heard that Tenterden steeple is the 
cause of Goodwin Sands; but this is to make Goodwin Sands 
the cause of Tenterden steeple.” 

Prostitution, again, is ascribed to intemperance; quite falsely, 
as we believe. Gross sensualism produces the one as well as 
the other, and it is not likely that the man or woman who in- 
dulges excessively in sensual gratification of one kind, will be 
very scrupulous about another. Either vice feeds and fosters 
the habit of mind from which both arise, and thus fosters the 
other. That prostitution and intemperance aid and support one 
another, no one who knows human nature will doubt; that 
either is in any great measure caused directly by the other, we 
cannot think probable. Their frequent conjunction is suffi- 
ciently accounted for by their common origin. 

* Tt should be remembered, that about seventy per cent of the committals which 
annually take place are for “crimes against property without violence”—thefts, 
and so forth, which are seldom, if ever, committed by drunken or half-drunken 
persons. It should be remembered, further, that the excuse of intoxication is 


frequently alleged in other cases without truth, as a means of winning leniency 
or compassion. 
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It would not be worth while to notice these exaggerations, 
but that the subject has been so little studied, except by tee- 
totalers, that their facts and figures are almost the only ones 
we possess; and it is therefore necessary, before passing to the 
serious realities of our subject, to clear away the encumbrance 
of their absurdities and misstatements. There is no need for 
exaggeration, no need to include one doubtful item in the long 
list of charges against the monster evil of this country. It is 
due to truth, to justice, and, not least, to the cause of social im- 
provement, not to weaken by overstatement a case overwhelm- 
ingly strong in itself; nor to endorse, even by silence, injurious 
fallacies and erroneous imputations, which excite irrational vio-- 
lence on the one hand, and stir up passionate resistance and 
recrimination on the other. The simplest and tamest statement 
of the facts is sufficient to prove the evil a great and terrible 
affliction to the country; endeavouring to prove more is likely 
to end in signal refutation and shame, wholesume enough for 
the intemperate advocate of “temperance,” but disastrous to his 
cause. 

There can be no manner of doubt, except in such minds as 
that of Dr. Lees, that intemperance has ceased to be a vice of 
the educated classes. We do not mean that young men of good 
family do not occasionally get drunk, but that they dare not do 
so in society, and that excesses of this description are almost 
confined to the mess-tables of the army, and to the wnacknow- 
ledged haunts of fashionable dissipation. Drunkenness is no 
longer common even among young men; it is held even by them 
discreditable in those who have passed the limits of youth, and 
it is habitual with none but the few with whom it is a mono- 
mania as clearly marked and exceptional as any other form of 
insanity. We do not deny that in all classes there are examples 
of health ruined, high talents wasted, and fond hopes blighted 
by intemperate habits; but these examples are rare indeed, 
certainly far less numerous than the instances of similar ruin 
effected by other vices, which are yet not sufficiently prevalent 
to call forth an ostentatious crusade against them. It is with 
intemperance among the lower ranks of society only that we are 
called on to deal as with a great national vice, a serious social 
evil; not because they are more vicious than those above them, 
but because this one vice is made by circumstances their worst 
temptation and their most pressing danger. That it is so, is 
affirmed by the concurrent testimony, less apparently precise, 
but infinitely more reliable, than calculations on slender statis- 
tical data, of men in all walks of life, acquainted in whatever 
manner with the habits, feelings, temptations, perils, and vices 
of the working classes. Not one of those who, as employers of 
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labour, missionaries to the poor, philanthropic enthusiasts, or 
practical reformers, have been brought frequently and closely 
into contact with the mass of the labouring population, but tells 
the same tale. Ifthe money, time, and health which is spent 
in deleterious indulgence at the public-house were saved for 
better uses, all our skilled working-men, all above the grade of 
common labourers, might enjoy “wholesome food, respectable 
houses, comforts for their family, and a chance of rising in the 
world for themselves. Wherever any trade earned, as is the 
case with many, wages greatly above the average income of 
working-class families, the homes of all the workmen in that 
trade would be improved, their wives better clothed, their chil- 
dren better educated, and the whole family provided with more 
comforts and enjoyments than their fellows. At present we 
fear that this is very little the case; that the best-paid classes 
are little better off than the worst-paid; and that the condition 
of the wife whose husband is employed in a trade where wages 
range from 18s. to 28s. a week is often preferable to that of her 
whose husband’s earnings are from 30s. or 35s. to 60s. a week. 

Mr. Greg, in his republished Essay On the Principles of 
Taxation, estimates the average income of a workman’s family 
at 20s. a-week. It is notorious that there are many trades in 
which the daily earnings of the workman himself range from 5s. 
or 6s. upwards. We ought, if there were no disturbing ele- 
ment, to find the families supported by these trades better off 
in every respect than the average of their class. ‘there are 
some whose condition ought to be as good—whose income is 
quite as large—as that of many families in the lower grades of 
the middle class. Comparatively very few, however, enjoy 
additional comfort in proportion to the larger earnings of the 
** bread-winner :” and they know, and all acquainted with them 
know the reason why. A class of workmen in this country 
earning higher wages than their order at large — excepting 
possibly those cases in which the higher wages arise from the 
necessity of qualifications implying an unusually high average 
of general capacity and intelligence—do not live better than 
their fellows; they simply drink more. 

We are anxious that this assertion should not be misunder- 
stood. We confine the comparison to classes or trades, believing 
it not to hold good of individuals. On the contrary, we have 
reason to think that, as between man and man in the same 
shop, the better-paid worker is generally the more sober and 
respectable man. There are exceptions to this, of course, espe- 
cially in particular trades, where the better workman, being liable 
to overwork of an exhausting kind, and other unhealthy con- 
ditions, becomes more intemperate than his fellows. But what 
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is the exception between man and man, is, we are afraid, the rule 
between class and class. Almost all the trades in which wages 
are peculiarly high are notorious for drunkenness. Miners, 
cutlers, colliers. shipwrights— even, we are afraid, engineers 
and printers, whose high aia are the meed of a ‘special 
education and peculiar s raced, as classes, by 
intemperance almost in proportion to their prosperity. 

Miners and colliers are, as a class, notorious for habits of 
excess and riot. That their occupation is an unpleasant one, is 
undeniable; dangerous also, to some extent, but not to that 
degree that should make those who follow it desperate and 
reckless; scarcely more hazardous than many occupations which 
might be named, which do not seem to addict those who follow 
them to similar intemperance. We can scarcely doubt that the 
chief cause of the excessive drunkenness among miners must be 
sought in the unusually high wages received ‘by a class in no 
respect above the average ‘level of refinement or intelligence ; 
whose ideas of comfort and standard of living are not higher 
than those of their order generally, and who consequently spend 
the excess of their wages above the 
this amount—in the only luxury of which they, in common with 
the generality of working-men, have a keen appreciation. The 
men employed in the potteries of the midland districts, like 
their mining neighbours, are drunken to an alarming extent. 
In the whole of these districts—collieries, mines, and potteries 
—we are informed that many a wife finds it hardly possible to 
extort from her well-paid husband sufficient money for house- 
hold necessaries. Too often her only means of providing food 
for herself and her children, is by pawning during the week 
the Sunday clothes, and divers articles of household furniture, 
which her husband cannot refuse to redeem on Saturday night ; 
thus spending beforehand the money which would otherwise be 
entirely consumed in drink. Any stronger evidence of the mis- 
chiefs worked by intemperance could hardly be required than 
this picture of an English home ;—the husband working four 
days and a half or five days in the week, and drinking during 
the remainder ; the wife carrying his and her best clothing each 
week to the pawnbrokers to raise money for food, while he is 
lavishing money on drink! This, be it remembered, is the pic- 
ture not. of one home, but of thousands; these are the habits, 
not of a few profligates, despised among their fellows, but of a 
numerous and important class of operatives ; of a proportion, at 
least, of that class so considerable as to impart its tone, and 
bestow its character, on the whole. 

Printers are a highly paid class of labourers, and, from the 








nature of their occupation, require and possess an amount of 
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knowledge and intelligence far above those of the working- 
classes generally. Journeymen on bookwork, in an ordinary 
printing-office, will earn from 30s. to 40s. a-week, and often 
much more. Theirs is not a laborious or unhealthy employ- 
ment; and their general education is such, that we should 
expect to find their habits far superior to those of ordinary 
workmen. We fear, however, that in point of fact drunken- 
ness among them is above, rather than below, the average; the 
more so as a good compositor or reader, even though a drunken 
man, may hope to retain his place longer than in most trades, 
from the difficulty of finding a successor. Newspaper printers 
are still worse, almost in proportion to the greater amount of their 
wages. Night-work is said to create a craving for drink. It 
would probably be more correct to say that it increases the 
temptation to drink; it certainly keeps men away from their 
homes at unusual hours, reverses the wholesome order of nature, 
and is no encouragement to regularity of habits, Printers em- 
ployed on a daily paper earn from 10s. a-night upwards; the 
average of their wages being, it is said, as much as three pounds 
a-week. On this sum the temperate among them, of course, are 
able to keep comfortable dwellings, live well, and dress them- 
selves and families well. Sometimes they take large houses in 
good situations, and let a portion of them; being thus enabled 
to live in a respectable street and to make a good appearance. 
But by far too large a proportion of newspaper compositors are 
habitual drunkards; drunk not only on Saturday night and 
Sunday, after the fashion of their compeers in other trades, but 
daily by the time that the paper is made up,—going home in 
a state of unmistakable intoxication at three or four in the 
morning. At paytime their wives come round the doors of 
the office to coax or extort from their husbands their share of 
the week’s earnings, knowing but too well that this is the only 
time at which they have a chance of getting any thing at all. 
The publicans of the neighbourhood, we need hardly say, give 
every facility to these valuable customers. The beer-can and 
the spirit-bottle make the round of the offices regularly every 
night, and give every opportunity for excess to the weary 
worker at an unwholesome hour and in a gas-heated atmo- 
sphere. In one case, we are told, a publican—living in the neigh- 
bourhood of the chief daily papers—secures himself against any 
backsliding consideration for wife and children on his customers’ 


‘part, by selling, on pay-nights, tickets available for liquor during 


the rest of the week; anticipating thus the watchfulness of the 
mother who comes to secure some portion of the week’s earnings 
to feed and clothe her children. What must be the demoralisa- 
tion of a class among whom such things are usual! It did not 
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surprise us, after this, to hear from one who knew them well, 
that “ the behaviour and conversation that goes on in the print- 
ing: office of a daily journal is disgusting to witness.” This is 
the work of intemperance among the best-paid and most intelli- 
gent class of operatives in the country; a class who might live 
in perfect comfort with wife and family, and yet save in ten years 
enough to set them up in business on their own account,—save 
between twenty-five and fifty a very comfortable independence 
for the rest of their lives. What the homes of these inebriates 
might be, we see in seeing what these of their sober companions 
are; what they too generally are, we will not closely inquire. 

Perhaps the most instructive case in point is that of the 
Australian gold-diggers. The first adventurers at Bendigo and 
Ballarat were hard-working, uneducated men, men of the work- 
ing-class, in fact, neither better nor worse than their brethren 
at home. They got their money hardly, at the cost of much 
labour and privation. When they had made a sum on which 
they might have lived comfortably in “ the old country” for the 
rest of their lives, they came to Melbourne, launched out into 
the grossest extravagance, and got rid of all their wealth in a 
few weeks, during which period they were almost incessantly 
drunk. One digger hired a Clarence, and bought India shawls 
for his wife or companion; another treated a whole roomful of 
company to champagne at ten guineas a dozen. Yet all the time 
they were living in dwellings less comfortable than those of an 
English factory hand; houses, or rather cabins, separated from 
one another only by curtains of sized cloth, with floors laid “on 
the hencoop principle,” built in streets that were almost impass- 
able to women at all times, and to men in wet weather. These 
people had no better notion of the value of wealth than its 
power of procuring the means of ostentation and sensual plea- 
sure. Comfort they never knew, and did not desire; but they 
could appreciate, and after a clumsy fashion imitate, the luxuries 
of certain kinds which they had seen enjoyed by the wealthy at 
home. India shawls for their fair companions, brandy and cham- 
pagne for themselves,—these were the objects for which wealth 
was valuable to them; and wealth that might have ensured 
them a life of comfort was squandered to procure a few weeks 
of riotous luxury. They caricatured, but did not depart from, 
the habits which distinguished them in the country they had 
left; where high wages, instead of bringing permanent comfort, 
brought them the means to enjoy a luxurious dinner on Sunday, 
and an extra debauch at the public-house. 

Putting aside, then, all clumsy exaggeration, disregarding 
the rhetoric of fanaticism, and forbearing to enter on the diffi- 
cult attempt to calculate in figures the calamities which no 
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figures can enable us to realise, there is evidence overwhelming 
and indubitable that intemperance is emphatically the curse of 
our couatry—that it does more harm, and destroys more good, 
than any other plague with which England has been afflicted by 
the visitation of God or the sin and folly of man. We know 
that it is the cause of very much positive crime and misery, of 
the extent of which we may form some idea, But how much 
good it has prevented is a matter beyond the reach of calcula- 
tion. It is probably one of the chief reasons which make the 
working-men of England, as a class, the least thrifty and the 
most improvident in the civilised world. It is through intem- 
perance that Englishmen save less out of twenty shillings than 
Frenchmen out of twelve francs a week. It is the public-house 
which makes the workman’s home uncomfortable and often even 
squalid, despite wages which in any other European country 
would be thought extravagant. It is the love of drink which 
prevents saving for old age, and gradual accumulation of com- 
forts and of capital, from becoming common among working- 
men. It is the habit of drunkenness which prevents workmen 
in highly-paid trades from taking rank with the middle classes 
both in social position and in their standard of living. It is this 
which makes the workman-capitalist, the artisan who possesses 
his cottage and land in fee simple, or has somewhere invested 
his 50/. or 1002. of savings, a rare phenomenon; a man distin- 
guished by employers and stared at by his fellows. It is this, 
therefore, which is the chief cause of one of the worst social 
perplexities of our age,—the entire and lifelong distinction be- 
tween employers and employed, the want of any connecting 
class between capitalist and labourer, partaking the interest of 
each. There are trades in which wages are so ample and la- 
bourers so educated, that but for this cause “the status of a 
permanent journeyman working for hire,” which has so little 
tendency to promote good feeling between class and class, would 
be almost as unusual as in the middle ages. If printers were 
temperate and saving, for instance, how few among them but 
might aspire to become masters before middle age! In fact, if 
intemperance were to die away among us, the condition of the 
class of artisans would, by causes already operating in many 
individual cases, be materially altered; there would be a con- 
tinual movement upwards among them; and instead of the rise of 
a workman into a higher class attracting notice and remark, it 
would be the natural and usual destiny of intelligent and reso- 
lute men:—and intelligence and resolution would be less rare 
among workmen than they now are. In the ill-paid trades, as 
that of the tailors for instance, at present notoriously and hope- 
lessly intemperate, the effect of such a change would be nearly 
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as apparent. It would diminish their slavery to middlemen and 
employers of a low grade, and it would facilitate all endeavours 
to improve their condition in a degree almost incalculable. By 
all that might be done, if all men ceased to be intemperate, we 
are enabled to conceive some inadequate notion of all that is 
prevented by the agency, solely or chiefly, of excessive drinking. 

Reasonable men, not possessed with the rabies of teetotal 
fanaticism, have estimated the cost of the liquors consumed in 
the United Kingdom at 60,000,0007. We will accept this esti- 
mate as not extravagant; and will suppose, not unfairly, that 
one-third of that sum represents the amount paid for the quan- 
tity worse than wasted in excess, in that drinking which does 
perceptible harm to the tippler. This will give us 20,000,000/. 
as the sum lost to the nation by excessive drinking. But this 
money is not all lost—a considerable portion being received 
directly or indirectly by the Exchequer, which must be pro- 
cured in some other way if not in this. Let us take this sum 
at 5,000,000/ ;* then the country, almost entirely the working- 
class, spends yearly 15,000,0002 in a way worse than flinginy 
that amount of property into the sea. Thus the working-classes 
waste in drink, not in wholesome or harmless, but excessive and 
deleterious indulgence, the annual subsistence of some 200,000 
families of their own class. Worse, they waste every year a 
sum which, if capitalised, would provide every year fresh em- 
ployment for at least half that number of families, with all 
aids and materials of labour. With the sum thus consumed in 
self-injury, they might set on foot every year 200 new establish- 
ments requiring a capital of 75,000/. each; might form com- 
panies in every town of any size in the kingdom, and become 
employers and self-employers on any scale they pleased. Those 
who remember what we have written before now in advocacy 
of such institutions, will understand how deeply we regret the 
annual loss of opportunities so magnificent. Those who have 
seen the working of such institutions, and their effect on the 
happiness of their members, and their educational influence, will 
fully share our feelings. And the working classes themselves, 
if this view of their loss were put before them, if they could be 
made to understand that if they are not able to make within 
their own lifetime a revolution in their own condition, to choose 
between employment from a master and self-employment by 
cooperation, to secure for themselves every advantage that 
capital possesses, it is because they will not give up, not their 
pipe and their glass of ale, but the “drop too much,” the “ cup 
that inebriates and cheers them not,’’—would be found to appre- 

* The whole revenue derived from spirit-duties, both Customs and Excise, is 
about 11,000,000/. annually. 
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ciate this argument in favour of temperance as strongly as any 
other. The power of creating every year 200 such stores, corn- 
mills, codperative factories, as exist at Rochdale, would be the 
power in a dozen years to make England a home that no man 
would leave for Australian diggings or American backwoods. 
Our readers will have anticipated from what we have already 
said, that we are in no sense advocates of compulsory abstinence ; 
that we have neither sympathy nor respect for a body like that 
which, under the name of the United Kingdom Alliance, has 
been set on foot by the disappointed teetotalers to suppress by 
legislative power the sale of all ‘ alcoholic beverages.” We 
cannot too strongly express our dissent from the proposals, or 
our disapproval of the conduct and demeanour, of that associa- 
tion. Having imposed on ourselves the duty of studying their 
publications, it is only just that we should give utterance to the 
conviction forced upon us, that, with very few exceptions, all 
their manifestoes and arguments are disgraceful to their charac- 
ter and discreditable to their sense. Their logic—if it may be 
so dignified—is feeble beyond comparison, their statements un- 
reliable, their arguments too generally a tissue of libellous im- 
putations ; their language is unworthy of Christians, and would 
be impossible to gentlemen. We must single out for especial 
reprobation their chief text-book—the Prize Essay of Dr. Lees 
—which transcends all teetotal literature we have yet seen in 
incoherency of thought and violence of language. His contro- 
versy with Mr. Gough, by the way, is proof that the habit of 
insult and imputation is scarcely a safe one, even for a Maine- 
Law advocate, a man wont to vituperate his enemies being unable 
to school his pen to sobriety of abuse in quarrelling with an ally. 
It does no credit to the Alliance that such a man is about the 
most capable literary supporter they have found. But, to do 
him justice, the chief difference between him and his associates 
is in his greater fluency of scolding; the temper and disposition 
of all being pretty much alike. Great brewers, like Messrs, 
Bass, Barclay, and others,—including men like Sir F. Buxton 
and Mr. R. Hanbury,—* have already built up their fortunes 
out of blasphemy and beggary.” ‘ Men of station and conduc- 
tors of the public press wickedly endeavour to lessen the odium 
which attaches to the offence of drunkenness.” ‘“ Ladies are 
not unfrequently found among the victims of the fatal appetite 
engendered of wine. Eau-de-Cologne is sold in gallons to fash- 
ionable women—not for a scent, but to disguise one.” In reply 
to Mr. Adderley, who “ could not see” the justice of prohibition, 
Dr. Lees insinuates, ‘there are many things that people cannot 
see, especially after dinner and wine.” The publican is “a char- 
tered libertine,” a “ drunkard-maker,” “ poison-vendor,” “ traf- 
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ficker ;” the last being a nickname which seems, in the mouth 
of Dr. Lees, to convey some hidden sting, but in which we can 
see nothing but a vulgar impertinence. But when the Saturday 
Review is called a “ despicable quibbler,” and Mr. G. H. Lewes 
“a Timon, who triumphs over shame ;” “a gay, deluding, phi- 
losophic knave,”—how can poor Boniface expect milder or more 
discriminating treatment ? In one word, the Essay is a disgrace 
even to the Alliance; and it is painful to read on its cover the sig- 
nature of such a man as the Recorder of Birmingham, affixed to 
a commendation of this congeries of falsehood and vulgarity. It 
is the authorised publication of such works, and the employment 
of advocates whose platform oratory is of the same stamp, which 
induces men of sober and reflective spirit to regard with fear 
and disgust the whole brood of modern “ temperance” agitators. 

We fear that the Maine-Law party of America are as bad as 
their imitators in England. The following extract from a speech 
of the Hon. Amasa Walker, published in England under the au- 
thority of the Alliance, is worthy of Dr. Lees himself: 


“What has the Maine Law accomplished? It has branded the 
seller of liquid poisons, under the form of intoxicating drinks, as a 
criminal. It has made his calling infamous ; it has placed him in the 
same category with thieves and robbers, and doomed him to imprison- 
ment in the same cells as all other felons.” 


For malignity, vituperation, and implied falsehood, it would be 
difficult to produce any thing surpassing this. 

The violence of the Alliance is in some degree explained, if 
not excused, by the fact that it consists mainly of the defeated 
and dispirited relics of a party that has been degraded by its 
own folly and virulence from a position of public honour and 
usefulness to one of contempt and ridicule. What teetotalism 
was in the days of Father Mathew our readers have not for- 
gotten; what it is now, the documents of the Alliance will con- 
vince any one who reads them. ‘The Total Abstinence move- 
ment failed. Reclaimed drunkards returned to drinking, made 
worse by the consciousness of a vow solemnly taken, and broken 
in a moment of weakness—the little self-respect they had left 
being utterly and hopelessly gone. Pledged abstainers, repent- 
ing of a foolish vow hastily made,—foolish, we mean, in those 
who did not feel that they could not be temperate,—and finding 
no substitute provided for the public-house, retracted their pro- 
mise, broke the faith given in an hour of unreasoning enthu- 
siasm, and again sought good cheer and good company in the 
alehouse-parlour; they, too, somewhat the less safe for the 
doubtings of conscience in regard to the obligation they had 
cast aside. The result might have been foretold; nay, it was 
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foretold eighteen hundred years before. The unclean spirit did 
return to the house that he had left, did find it empty, swept, 
and garnished. And if “the last state of that man was worse 
than the first,” it was the fault of those whose only notion of 
moral reform seemed to consist in personal abuse and partisan 
pledges. The best of the teetotalers retired in sorrow and dis- 
appointment ; sadder, and, we hope, wiser men. Perhaps it oc- 
curred to them that a little less denunciation and invective, a 
little more attraction and substitution—somewhat less abuse, 
and somewhat more practical measures—might have achieved 
their purpose better. But they had never been the controlling 
spirits of the party, whose real leaders are and always were the 
most violent and fanatical declaimers among them. ‘These, in 
the characteristic manner of baffled demagogues, changed the 
nature, and perverted the object, of the movement. Failing to 
make men temperate by harangues and pledges, they turned their 
energies to the somewhat easier object of making them teetotal- 
ers by force. And with this view their Alliance was concocted ; 
and a measure, based on that of Maine, put forward as their 
suggestion for the regeneration of society.* 

The intention of the Alliance, as set forth by themselves, is 
merely to prevent the public sale of intoxicating liquors. They 
would allow the people to drink, if they can get drink without 
paying for it. They would allow the mechanic or day-labourer 
to brew his own beer, or the gentleman to import his own wine, 
and drink it at home. But they would “ destroy the traffic ;” 
forbid the sale of that of which they dare not as yet propose to 
forbid the use. No party of gentlemen shall go to dine at Rich- 


* Mr. George Lucas, an advocate of the Alliance, reports the following in- 
stance—one among scores—of teetotal failures. “Ihave here an abstract of the 
working of the Leeds Temperance Society from its origin to 1851. I find in 1837 
there were in connection with it 14 branches, 29 weekly meeting-places, 118 
speakers on the plan, a Temperance periodical issued, and a regular system of 
visiting established. Now, 13 of these branch societies have died out at one time 
or another, and I think now only four of them have an existence; while only one 
of them has made vital progress. The 29 meetings have been reduced to three, 
No speakers’ plan exists, no system of visiting, no publication is issued. During 
the whole of the existence of this society, there has been a zealous and able com- 
mittee, near 4000/. expended, the best advocates in the world commanded ; but, in 
spite of all, these reverses have been endured; and none so much deplore it as the 
noble men who have laboured to promote the cause. ‘Take now a few facts re- 
specting Woodhouse Society, the one with whose history I am most familiar. It 
was established nineteen years ago, had an active committee, every means that 
ingenuity could devise to promote its success was employed during a space of ten 
years, when the committee took a solemn review, and were entirely discouraged. 
They had got the people with them; but they had gone back again, and could 
searcely tell from whence their committee could be sustained. ‘This was their 
condition after ten years of earnest and sacrificial industry had been devoted to 
the cause; and I am satisfied, so far as I have ascertained the facts relating to 
Gateshead and the Temperance Societies in general, that this is a summary of 
their history in this kingdom.” 
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mond or Greenwich; or if they do, they must dine as teeto- 
talers, and drink healths in lemonade or sparkling soda-water. 
Farmers and artisans shall no longer meet on Saturday evenings 
in the alehouse-parlour for their “ crack o’er a glass’—the only 
social gatherings of the working-man. Nay, it shall not be 
lawful to keep open even a wholesale shop for the sale of wine 
or beer or spirits; there shall be no means of procuring them 
but by home-making, or direct importation from abroad by each 
individual who desires them. What this would amount to we 
can all understand; and after having made such proposals, it is 
as childish as it is dishonest on the part of the Alliance to tell 
us that “they do not attempt to interfere with drinking, only 
with the traffic in drink.” Why, their object in destroying the 
traffic is simply to render drink unattainable to ninety-five in a 
hundred of the people. It is better to speak out at once the 
truth, which they are continually betraying in such passages as 
this, and others yet more decisive. “It is not the public-house 
with which we war; it is not the publican to whom we object ; 
it is not even the company we find there that is necessarily ob- 
jectionable : it is that which vitiates the calling of the taverner, 
and corrupts his company; which makes alike the trade, the 
trader, and the tippler objectionable to the pure and good :—it 
ts the use of the specific drink !”* 

The real purpose peeps out a little farther still in the fol- 
lowing, from one of the monthly papers of the Alliance: “ Ab- 
solute safety for the individual can be found only in absolute 
abstinence from that which does, in an awful number of instances, 
produce the drink-appetite, and may do so in any one. Sound 
legislation with regard to intemperance must be based on a re- 
cognition of this truth.” What this means, if not that legislation 
should enforce “absolute abstinence,” it would be difficult to say. 
Indeed, it is strange that any one should doubt that the pur- 
pose of the movement is the total prevention of the use of wine, 
beer, spirits of whatever kind; and that the prohibition of im- 
portation would be enforced against the higher classes, if ever 
by their concurrence the prohibition of purchase at home were 
enforced against the lower. 

That a scheme so outrageous should find supporters, should 
be ventilated at public meetings and in periodical tracts, and 
even have two insignificant organs in the weekly press, would 
be impossible but for that crusading spirit of which we have 
spoken. It has, indeed, very few creditable friends even among 
that class. But, having already said enough of the general 
character of the agitation, we prefer for the future to confine 
ourselves as far as possible to the arguments of these few, and 

* Dr. Lees’ Prize Essay, p. 41 ; the italics are in the original. 
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in exposing what we consider the faults and fallacies of the pro- 
hibitive scheme, to apply ourselves to the reasonings and views 
of those who are with the Alliance, but not of it; confident that 
if Mr. Newman and Mr. M. D. Hill fail to make out their case, 
their arguments will not be strengthened by the aid of Dr. 
Lees, Mr. Pope, Mr. Dow, Mr. Dawson Burns, and the rest, 
whose names are appended to the class of tracts and essays we 
have described. 

Mr. Newman, not having made the subject his especial study, 
has abstained, with rare conscientiousness, from entering warmly 
into the advocacy of the “Maine Law.” His views must be 
sought in two letters addressed to the Editor of the Reasoner, 
in both of which his object was to vindicate rather the justice 
than the policy of such an enactment. In these he first defined 
his position, which differs toto calo from that assumed by the 
professed apologists of the Alliance. “ We would prohibit,” he 
says, “ not the sale, but the traffic ;’ and he expresses his opinion 
that a salaried agent should be appointed to sell alcoholic liquors 
to all who might demand them, but should be prohibited from 
gaining a penny by the traffic. Passing over the probable qua- 
lity of goods in which the vendor had no interest, we have sim- 
ply to note that this plan merely proposes to do somewhat more 
effectually what is already done by the present law, namely, 
to check the encouragement of intoxication by the vendor of 
spirits. But to do this, not thoroughly, but a little more effec- 
tively than is done at present, it would inflict immense incon- 
venience on fifty sober people for the benefit of five drunkards, 
—a fault which seems to us sufficient to counterbalance all the 
good effect that could be anticipated from it. The Alliance 
propose something very different from this; and it is as an 
advocate of the principles of the Alliance, rather than as an in- 
dependent adviser, that we have to deal with Mr. Newman. 
They propose to appoint such an agent as Mr. Newman de- 
scribes, with instructions, left in blank in their “ draft of a bill,” 
but filled up sufficiently by their speakers. ‘They would allow 
him to sell only for scientific, manufacturing, or medical pur- 
poses. Nay, we rather think that, in reliance on a few unknown 
physicians, and on Dr. A. Combe, together with some hesitating 
theories of Dr. Carpenter’s, they would prohibit spirits, wine, and 
beer even as medicine. This proposal Mr. Newman apparently 
sees to be absurd; but if we understand him rightly, he defends 
the principle on which it rests. Treating the authority of the 
State over its subjects avowedly on the same footing as that of a 
general over his army, he maintained—in answer to an asser- 
tion, in the Reasoner, that the Maine Law was “a crime’’—the 
right of the state to prohibit the wse of intoxicating liquors. 
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He evidently conceives of the State and its functions in the true 
classical spirit, which ascribes to it a jurisdiction little less than 
universal and absolute over thought and action. His adversary 
took shelter under the authority of Mr. Mill, who has stated 
the contrary doctrine in the clearest and broadest terms : 


“The organ of the Alliance, who would ‘deeply deplore the re- 
cognition of any principle which could be wrested to justify bigotry 
and persecution,’ undertakes to point out the ‘broad and impassable 
barrier’ which divides such principles from those of the association. 
‘All matters relating to thought, opinion, conscience, appear to me,’ 
he says, ‘to be without the sphere of legislation ; all pertaining to 
social act, habit, relation, subject only to a discretionary power vested 
in the state itself, and not in the individual, to be within it. No 
mention is made of a third class, different from either of these—viz. 
acts and habits which are not social, but individual ; although it is to 
this class surely that the act of drinking fermented liquors belongs. 
Selling fermented liquors, however, is trading ; and trading is a social act. 
But the infringement complained of is not on the liberty of the seller, 
but on that of the buyer and consumer ; since the state might just as 
well forbid him to drink wine, as purposely make it impossible for him 
to obtain it. The secretary, however, says, ‘I claim, as a citizen, a 
right to legislate whenever my social rights are invaded by the social 
act of another.” And now for the definition of these ‘social rights.’ 
‘If any thing invades my social rights, certainly the traffic in strong 
drink does. It destroys my primary right of security, by constantly 
creating and stimulating social disorder. It invades my right of 
equality, by deriving a profit from the creation of a misery I am taxed 
to support. It impedes my right to free moral and intellectual de- 
velopment, by surrounding my path with dangers, and by weakening 
and demoralising society, from which I have a right to claim mutual 
aid and intercourse.’ A theory of ‘social rights, the like of which 
probably never before found its way into distinct language—being 
nothing short of this, that it is the absolute social right of every indi- 
vidual that every other individual shall act in every respect exactly as 
he ought ; that whosoever fails thereof in the smallest particular, vio- 
lates my social right, and entitles me to demand from the legislature 
the removal of the grievance. So monstrous a principle is far more 
dangerous than any single interference with liberty; there is no viola- 
tion of liberty which it would not justify ; it acknowledges no right to 
any freedom whatever, except perhaps to that of holding opinions in 
secret, without ever disclosing them: for the moment an opinion, which 
I consider noxious, passes any one’s lips, it invades all the social ‘ rights’ 
attributed to me by the Alliance. The doctrine ascribes to all man- 
kind a vested interest in each other’s moral, intellectual, and even 
physical perfection, to be defined by each claimant according to his 
own standard.”* 


* The “permissive law” last put forth by the Alliance, which would enable a 
certain majority of the ratepayers in any district to put down the sale of liquor 
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Without expressing absolute concurrence in Mr. Mill’s view, 
we are bound to say that we consider it far preferable to that 
held by Mr. Newman. The notion that it is the right and duty 
of the State to suppress whatever it regards as dangerous to 
public health or happiness, although it may be the mere external 
occasion of social evil rather than its cause, is suited apparently 
to America, as it was suited to Rome and Sparta; the modern 
and the ancient republics alike holding personal liberty in but 
little esteem. But it is wholly contrary to those ideas of free- 
dom which are essentially English, and which have made Eng- 
land, at this moment, the only country in the world in which 
individual liberty of action is practically recognised as the most 
valuable of human possessions. 

We are sorry to find Mr. Hill echoing, in a speech on behalf 
of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, though but incident- 
ally, one of the most palpably absurd of the many puerilities of 
the Alliance —the statement that the law, as it now stands, 
“encourages the traffic in drink.” ‘Taxation of the article sold, 
and restriction, at the discretion of the magistrates, on the right 
of sale, is not encouragement, is the very reverse of encourage- 
ment. Yet Mr. Hill talks as if taxes and limitations were 
bounties and facilities: 


“Amongst the most fearful and irresistible (temptations) which 
beset them, were the 1500 public-houses (cheers), the 308 taverns, the 
321 gin-shops, the 871 beer-houses—-the authorised temptations offered 
by the legislature to crime (Renewed cheers). He spoke in the pre- 
sence of members of both houses of parliament, and he affirmed that 
these fifteen hundred dens of temptation, which these great men suffered 
to be opened, lest the criminal who persevered in his reformation should 
retire to some quarter of the town to escape temptation, were the main 
sources of crime. They suffered any street and any alley to contain one 
or other of these plague-spots. Whatever door was shut against the 
criminal, the door of the public-house was always open. Whatever 
guilt he might be convicted of, so long as he had the smallest of her 
Majesty’s coins in his possession, the legislature furnished him with 
temptations, which would cast him back again into vicious habits.” 


It is melancholy to find such a man condescending to speak 
in such a manner. The legislature has nothing to do with the 
temptations in question. Left to itself, the trade in drink would, 
like any other trade, work its own way; would certainly be 
larger than at present. So far from favouring, the law has forced 


it to yield several millions of revenue to the ‘Exchequer, and has 


within that district, differs no whit in principle from the absolute Maine Law, is 
more irrational and unconstitutional, and would lead to worse consequences. Mr. 

Mill’s condemnation applies—as the cooler heads among the Alliance see—just as 
strongly to the one law as to the other. 
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placed hampering restrictions on its exercise. To accuse the 
legislature, then, of “offering temptations to crime,” is to make 
a charge against it not only untrue, but the very opposite of the 
truth; and so fatal a misconception of the case shakes at the 
outset our faith in Mr. Hill’s judgment upon this subject. 

His argument in favour of a prohibitory law,—for it is evident 
from many passages that he contemplates a prohibition as entire 
as that of the Alliance,—rests on the same basis as theirs, and 
may be summed up very briefly indeed. “ A fearful amount of 
evil is the result of intemperance. Nothing but the impossibility 
of obtaining liquor will stop intemperance. The moderate use 
of liquor produces very little pleasure or benefit, and therefore 
its suppression will cause little mischief. Therefore a ‘ Maine 
Law’ would be advantageous. The majority of a nation have a 
right to do what they please. Therefore, when the great majority 
of Englishmen are brought to desire it, it would be right and 
wise to pass a Maine Law.” 

The “right divine” of the majority is a tacit assumption of 
all partisans of the Maine Law. In fact, only on this theory — 
which England has never recognised; or on that of a paternal 
government, which we have long since outgrown—would it be 
possible to defend the prohibitory law. Mr. Hill and Mr. New- 
man, the only two prohibitionists capable of logical reasoning, 
both tacitly recognise this. Mr. Newman speaks of the State, 
its duties and its authority, ina manner which belongs to the 
latter theory. Mr. Hill (Repression of Crime, p. 403) consciously 
or unconsciously assumes the former. It appears to us, that if 
any imaginable government has a right to pass such a law, then 
ull governments have a right to pass it; the policy of doing so 
is another matter. We are certain that a majority, however 
great, has no right—gud majority—to enforce its own will, which 
does not equally belong to all lawful supreme authority, in what- 
ever manner constituted. 

Passing from the question of right to that of policy, we must 
dispute each successive step of the Alliance argument as endorsed 
by Mr. Hill. We believe, for reasons already given, that in- 
temperance is not the cause of much of the evil which he especi- 
ally charges upon it. We are sure that the moderate use of 
wine and heer is productive of great pleasure, promotes social 
comfort, and adds to the enjoyment, and probably the health, of 
those classes which are capable of moderation, in no small degree. 
Its loss would be a grievance; its forcible remova] a manifest 
injustice, seriously mulcting the innocent for the benefit of the 
guilty; depriving the temperate of a wholesome and harmless 
pleasure, in order to secure the intemperate against the conse- 
quence of their own folly and vice. ‘And legal prohibition would 
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be in itself productive of great practical mischiefs. It is a great 
fault in any law when it puts the law-breaker even apparently 
in the right. It is a great fault when it works so as to keep up 
a constant war between informers and offenders, and so as to 
make the former in most cases by far the more odious of the two. 
It is a great fault when it creates a new crime of a kind sure to 
be frequently committed. Besides its other defects, a prohibitive 
law against the sale of liquors has all these vices. It makes the 
lawbreaker appear in the light of a useful neighbour, giving 
people an enjoyment which they feel to be their right; and thus 
demoralises the people by enlisting their sympathies against the 
law. This evil may be lightly esteemed in America; in England, 
where respect for law is now about as powerful as any other 
national sentiment, it would be a grave calamity. It would 
give us a spectacie every week, in our police-courts, of half-a- 
dozen men—one or two of them popular with all their acquaint- 
ance—tried at the instance of informers for doing what would 
seem an act of good-nature; and in nine cases out of ten, the 
offence being that of “selling a glass of beer to A. B.,” the law 
would be laughed at and despised, and the convicted offender 
punished and pitied. 

Finally, crime would be largely increased by the new crime 
of drink-selling. This Dr. Lees cannot understand, and sneers 
with characteristic self-complacency at those who told him of it. 
He compares it with the “increase of crime” by a law which 
should for the first time, in his own phrase, “make killing 
murder.” Here we see the incapacity which arises from a 
satisfied half-comprehension of facts and principles,—incapacity 
to distinguish between the malum in se and the malum prohibi- 
tum. Murder is guilty, whatever the law may call it; drink- 
selling is not, and the law which makes it a crime not only adds 
to crime, but creates a factitious species of guilt. For law- 
breaking is always demoralising; and figures which indicate an 
increased number of breaches of law do indicate, ceteris paribus, 
increasing depravation of national character. 2000 cases of 
three months’ imprisonment for drink-selling would indicate a 
mischief sufficient to form a very serious set-off against 30,000: 
five-shilling fines for drunkenness and 20,000 petty assaults, 

To make out even a plausible case for prohibition, two things 
at least must be proved; first, that no other remedy can be found, 
and then, that prohibition would be an effectual remedy. Both 
these propositions are asserted on the part of the prohibitionists, 
and apparently accepted by Mr. Hill. We demur to both. Whe- 
ther any thing else will make us a nation of total abstainers, we 
do not know; we hope not. But the choice is not between ab- 
stinence and drunkenness, but between moderation and excess ; 
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and it has yet to be proved that moderation cannot be obtained 
without the aid of prohibition—in other words, that temperance 
is impossible. We know, at least, that beyond a voluntary 
Maine Law among themselves, and a good deal of vapid ora-~ 
tory, the teetotalers have tried no other method of diminishing 
drunkenness, and have discouraged the attempts of others to do 
so. With all their eulogies of “the pump,” it was no teetotaler 
who originated the drinking-fountains of Liverpool, or opened 
the Liverpool playgrounds. Till every thing else has been 
fairly tried, it is not merely impatient folly, but consummate 
impertinence, to ask the legislature to do the work they under- 
took so boastfully some years ago. 

Nor is it proved that a Maine Law would achieve its object. 
It might stop drinking; would it cure intemperance? It does 
not reach the root of the evil; its partisans discourage all at- 
tempts to do so. That root is deeper than they choose to acknow- 
ledge. It is not in the wicked solicitations of the publican ; it 
is not in the nature of “the traffic,” which supplies, if it also 
stimulates, a real want; it is not even in the drink itself. It is 
the want of something better; it is the gross sensuality which 
makes drink a man’s sweetest pleasure; in the defective educa- 
tion which gives him no higher taste; in the habits of mind 
which make degradation tolerable and self-denial all but impos- 
sible. It is in the people, not in the beer; in their habits and 
circumstances, not in their drink; in the unfurnished mind, in 
the cheerless home, not in the flaring gin-palace or the comfort- 
able parlour of the country alehouse. What avails it to destroy 
one head of a hydra, however large it be? The first effect of a 
Maine Law would be a sudden increase in the consumption of 
opium; and when we had a prohibition of opium—what next, 
and next? The Alliance cannot tell us, and we will not attempt 
to guess—it certainly would not be temperanve. We may make 
our people as much abstainers as our prisoners, by treating them 
similarly,-— by an army of spies and informers, and by laws which 
will make England one huge gaol; but we shall not have made 
them temperate. A people “ whose belly is their god” require 
not to be put on a diet of bread and water, but to be emanci- 
pated from their idolatry, and educated in a better faith.* 

The most fatal cause of intemperance among the working- 
classes is, as we have already said, the want of something better. 
Like all men uneducated, or so ill-educated that they have no 


* We have omitted all reference to the working of the Maine Law in America 
for two reasons: first, that it is all but impossible to ascertain, amid conflicting 
assertions, the facts requisite to form a judgment upon its success; and secondly, 
that our argument remains unaffected by it. Wedo not maintain that a Maine 
Law may not stop drinking ; our assertion is, that, among an uneducated people, 
it will not cure intemperance, but merely alter its form. 
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intellectual tastes, sensual gratifications are almost the only 
pleasure they can appreciate. In the midst of a high civilisa- 
tion, they retain many of the characteristics of savages; with 
one predisposition more to intemperance. in that they lead a 
much less healthy life. When they have warmed and fed them- 
selves, how can they employ what remains to them of time and 
wealth more agreeably to themselves than in buying spirits, or 
beer and tobacco? In the latter they do not often indulge to 
excess; they have not time to do so. But they have time to get 
drunk at least once a-week; and they get drunk on Saturday as 
the music-loving Civil Servant goes that evening to the opera, or 
the hard-worked young merchant to the ball -room, to spend their 
few weekly hours of leisure in that which gives them the high- 
est pleasure they know. Like those in. higher grades of life, if 
they are not strong of will,—and the uneducated man is here 
especially inferior to the educated,—pleasure overpowers prin- 
ciple, and the Saturday night’s indulgence. becomes the occu- 
pation for which every spare hour is snatched, for which, pre- 
sently, hours are taken that cannot be spared, and the man is on 
the road to ruin. What billiards, clubs, operas, dances, dinner- 
parties, are to men in one sphere of life, the public-house is to 
those of another, in more senses than one. It is the place 
where they find that enjoyment which they most value; it is 
the place where such other enjoyments as they have are offered 
them. Does this fact suggest no wiser means of dealing with 
drunkenness than by suppressing public-houses? 

The workman, as a rule, reads but little, even where he 
reads at all. The penny newspaper is with him the chief lite- 
rary rival of the beer-can. And if it were so with us, we doubt 
whether literature would carry the day. The workman’s home 
offers to his senses none of those gratifications which the middle- 
class man finds in his. Its rooms are inevitably small, because, 
especially in towns, little space can be given for the rent he 
can or will pay. They are ill-furnished, because he had little 
money saved for furnishing when he married at two-and-twenty, 
and because he had not that educated intelligence which would 
enable men of a higher class tu extract much substantial comfort 
out of small means. They are untidy, often unclean; for his 
wife is a bad manager, and her family is numerous. His supper 
is ill-cooked, and of course therefore unwholesome. In a word, 
he is thoroughly uncomfortable in body, and his mind is vacant. 
What wonder if he seeks comfort and amusement where only he 
can find them? 


Again, one grievous cause of intemperance, indicated by its 
prevalence among workmen in well-paid trades, is the low 
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standard of living adopted by the working-class. The econo- 
mist says that men will multiply so as to keep their comforts 
down to the standard; the practical observer will be inclined to 
accuse Englishmen rather of drinking them down to this stand- 
ard. The more that can be done to induce the workman to 
increase his home comforts and requirements, the more that we 
ean encourage his dormant taste for decent accommodation, 
good furniture, cottage ornaments, good wardrobes,—we do not 
mean silk dresses and crinolines for his wife and daughters,—the 
more pride he can be induced to take in these things, the better 
man will he be, and the less drunken. Men in all classes will 
make great exertions and great sacrifices in order not to fall 
below their usual style of living,—*to keep up appearances,” 
and avoid loss of easte; and workmen in these respects are not 
less proud than their employers. Once raise their standard to 
the average level of their earnings, once induce the formation 
of a higher standard in the higher ranks of the working-class, 
and you have struck a blow at national intemperance which it 
will probably never recover. Teach the workman pride in his 
home and in the appearance of his family, and you have done 
two things of most excellent effect; you have diverted his 
money from drink, and you have diverted his steps from the 
public-house towards his home. 

It is a great misfortune, as bearing on this branch of im- 
provement, that there should exist in England such a “ division 
of society into horizontal layers” as makes a strong distinction 
between the highest of the working class and those above them, 
which separates them socially, and makes a union and associa- 
tion, and consequently a gradual assimilation, between classes 
of working-men whose habits, education, and standard of living 
ought naturally to be quite distinct. A compositor at 40s. a 
week is “a working-man,” and his sympathies and associations 
lie with “the working-class ;” they consequently influence his 
habits and ideas; and instead of aspiring to raise himself into a 
higher class, he is so much removed from it as not to be mate- 
rially influenced by its existence, and is satisfied with being in 
the highest rank of his own class. His standard of habits, com- 
forts, education, is not influenced by those above, but by those 
below him, And this, among the higher grades of working- 
men, is a grave evil. Qn intemperance it operates doubly ; 
making the man both more dis;used to spend his money on 
drink instead of on his home, and less ashamed of doing so than 
we might at first-sight expect from his intelligence and educa- 
tion. For education operates less by directly teaching the folly 
of vice—which is obvious to most men—than by bringing to bear 
on educated men the opinion of an educated class. Where it 
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fails to do this, it loses its chief mode of influence. Again, the 
further removed the middle class from the upper circles of that 
immediately below it, the less the likelihood and the ambition 
of rising in those circles; an ambition, the healthful influence of 
which on ambitious individuals, and on society at large, can 
hardly be exaggerated; and which, if generally diffused, would 
be among the most powerful counteractives that could be applied 
to the vice of drunkenness. 

Another influence favourable to intemperance, as to many 
other errors, is the moral weakness so conspicuous in the cha- 
racter of the working-classes. The working-man cannot stand 
alone: he cannot stand up against the ‘T'rades-Union, even 
though he knows it to be his enemy; or stand by his master, 
even when he has found him his friend. He cannot stand up 
against the noisy energy of a few demagogues, as yet unsup- 
ported by the Union, when they intrigue for a strike in some 
isolated factory against the deliberate judgment of two-thirds 
of those employed. He never can be an abstainer, except as a 
member of a society which can take care of itself and him; he 
has hardly resolution to be temperate in drinking, if his fellows 
urge him to excess. One of the worst embarrassments in the 
way of all social reforms, is that fatal facility with which the 
uneducated Englishman will “follow a multitude to do evil;” 
and it has made many a man intemperate whom, if left to him- 
self, self-respect and quiet sense would have preserved. 

Again, one fruitful source of intemperance lies in the social 
usages of the age, for which the working-classes are answerable 
only in part, and of which those that know better must—so far 
as blame applies to any—bear the heaviest blame. The public- 
house is the working-man’s club, and a club of which he has more 
need than his betters have of theirs, inasmuch as he has less en- 
joyment at home. Give him a better one, and it may be he will 
leave this; but aclub he must have. He needs society, he needs 
a comfortable room to sit and smoke and hear the news, to keep 
his mind from rusting—needs it the more because he reads so 
little. The manager and cashier of the Rochdale Store, himself 
a working-man, expressed to us what we believe to be the ex- 
planation of a very large amount of drunkenness. ‘The work- 
ing-man, after his day’s work, wants a little company and news. 
Mostly he can get that only at the public-house. He wants none 
of the drink” [we should say, would not go for the drink only]; 
“ but as he cannot have the company without the drink, of course 
he takes it. The habit, in some cases, grows upon him, and he 
becomes a drunkard.” What wonder? If he attempt to amuse 
himself elsewhere, he is still driven back upon the tavern or the 
beershop. He goes to the cheap music saloon—the publican 
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keeps it. He goes to the penny theatre—it is attached to the 
alehouse. He enters a temperance hotel—dirt, untidiness, dis- 
comfort, bad butter, sour bread, nauseous coffee, and tasteless 
tea drive him out again. He has to attend a benefit-club ; he finds 
its members at the public-house, for where else could they sit? 
Even in Manchester such societies have sought decent accommo- 
dation in vain, except at the public-house. Can he go and enjoy 
his pipe and his company at home, in his one small room; his 
wife working there and rocking the cradle with her foot? She 
would scarcely thank him for bringing his associates there in an 
evening. A man must have some place of resort, where to meet 
men ; the working-man has none-except at the public-house. 

The Trades-Unions, among their many other abuses, are 
fruitful of encouragement to drunkenness. We quote the fol- 
lowing from the best teetotal book we have seen, the Temperance 
Cyclopedia: 

“ There are no less than 297 occasions when intoxicating liquors 
must be given, offered, and taken... ... There are very few indivi- 
duals who are aware of the amount of these fines. Masters themselves 
are not aware of it; and it is only by an examination of the men and 
their families that I have found it out. For example, in foundries, a 
journeyman must pay 10s. 6d. on entering, whether the job is long or 
short; among carpenters, the fine varies from 10s. to 30s.; a young 
apprentice to a tailor is obliged to treat the whole shop, and 20s. are 
expected from him when his time is out ; an apprentice to a sawyer is 
obliged to pay a guinea. to which each of the journeymen puts a shill- 
ing ; a linen-lapper, after paying 20s. to 30s. on entering, is obliged 
to pay 2s. 6d. at the measuring of the first web ; the coach-maker is 
obliged to pay 2s. 6d. for every new piece of work he gets ; the cabinet- 
maker's apprentice pays 1s. when he puts on his apron; and when 
his time is out, he pays 10s. 6d., which is called washing him out ; and 
if he continues in the shop as a journeyman, he pays 10s. 6d. more, 
and that is called washing him in; he has to pay besides for every 
new piece of work he gets. Ifa child is born, the father must pay a 
footing ; and the unfortunate wight who gets married is down for 10s. 
We must not forget the sums subscribed for tramps, and for the way- 
goose, and drunken bouts at the lighting of candles, amounting to from 
10s. to 8/., and, in some cases, to 207. When you take this into the 
account, you need not be surprised to hear that a poor woman paid 
4l. 4s. for her son in a rope-walk ; and that another individual paid 9/. 
for his son in a cabinet-maker’s establishment, every individual farthing 
of which was spent in drink.” 


No terms of denunciation can be too severe for those em- 
ployers who continue, or suffer their subordinates to continue, 
the infamous practice of paying wages at a public-house. Todo 
this, is deliberately to lead those over whom they have influence 
into the worst sort of temptation at the most dangerous time. 
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We would hope that few words need be spent on this point; 
that all, or nearly all, respectable employers have seen the evil, 
and given up the practice. For others, some of whom, in a sub- 
ordinate position—such as “ butties” of coal-mines and men of a 
similar class—actually keep public-houses at which the men are 
paid, and almost coerce them to drink, it would be well that the 
law should apply that corrective which a sense of duty fails to 
furnish, and compel the abandonment of a practice as purpose- 
less as mischievous. Some firms, we believe, continue to pay 
wages “in the lump” by way of avoiding the necessity for small 
change; Jones receiving the wages of himself, Smith, Brown, 
and Jackson, and being charged to arrange the division with 
them. Of course they must go to the public-house—where else 
could they get a sufficiency of change? and they pay for the 
accommodation willingly granted them there by returning to 
the publican some considerable portion of his change in payment 
for drink. Where this practice, after existing for many years, 
has been abolished, employers find at once that the extra trouble 
of procuring change is more than repaid by the improvement in 
steadiness and sobriety which immediately takes place among 
their workpeople. Both usages are fair subjects either for social 
reprobation or legal suppression. 

The payment of wages on Saturday afternoon has a decided 
effect in encouraging drunkenness. The money, the oppor- 
tunity and the company for a Saturday night’s debauch, the 
ample time to sleep off its effects on Sunday, form a combination 
of temptations too strong for the workman’s power of resistance. 
The alteration of the pay-day has, in numerous cases, been tried ; 
and always, we believe, with a good effect on the morals of the 
labourer. There is a gradual extension of the practice of pay- 
ing on Friday, or even earlier, especially in those districts in 
which Saturday is a half holiday; and we are inclined to augur 
important results from such a change, if it should become general. 
It is most necessary that the pay-time should be dissociated com- 
pletely from the period consecrated by habit, and devoted by 
convenience, to the public-house. ‘ The testimony is universal 
that the greatest amount of drinking takes place on Saturday 
night, and during the hours that the houses are allowed by law 
to be open on Sunday,” says the Report of the Select Committee 
of 1854. The public-houses, beershops, and gin-palaces, are 
crowded on Sunday evening; the people wait at the corners to 
rush into the public-houses directly they are opened.” 

Besides those that lie in the condition and character of a class, 
or in the circumstances and usages which surround them, there 
is yet another cause of intemperance which we must not leave 
unnamed—that which shortsighted enthusiasts like to consider 
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the sole cause—the nature of the trade in strong drink. The 
publican has a strong personal interest adverse to the public 
interest. That which is mischievous to society is profitable to 
him. It is true that every trade has a similar interest in the 
excessive use of its goods; but it is clear that no other trade has 
the same power of making its own interest prevail over that of 
society. No other article is liable to be used to so great an 
excess; no other tradesman has equal power of inducing his 
customers to purchase to excess; no excess in any other article 
is half so dangerous to the common weal. The peculiarity of the 
retail trade in intoxicating drink, the trade of the alehouse- 
keeper and the licensed victualler, is this, that it is in the hands 
of a large and influential class, with an interest strongly adverse 
to the interest of the country at large, and with tremendous 
opportunities for advancing their own interest at the cost of the 
country. Against such a class society has a right to take what 
precautions it will, even to the extent of suppressing them alto- 
gether, were not their existence necessary to the legitimate use 
by others of the article in which they deal. 


“ Almost every article,” says Mr. Mill, “which is bought und sold 
may be used in excess, and the sellers have a pecuniary interest in 
encouraging that excess; but no argument can be founded on this in 
favour, for instance, of the Maine Law, because the class of dealers in 
strong drinks, though interested in their abuse, are indispensably re- 
quired for the sake of their legitimate use. The interest, however, of 
these dealers in promoting intemperance is a real evil, and justifies the 
State in imposing restrictions and requiring guarantees which but for 
that justification would be infringements of legitimate liberty.” 


We are not, then, according to this high authority, to inter- 
fere directly or indirectly with the use of strong drinks; we have 
a right, subject to this condition, to check the vendors in any way 
that may be found necessary. And the same would hold good 
of any other trade. We should deal in similar fashion with the 
dealer in opium, if opium were similarly sold and used, and if its 
use produced mischiefs great enough to induce parliamentary 
interference. Nay, we should deal similarly with the vendor of 
female finery, if the love of finery became a serious danger to 
our material interests, and if the dealers therein had equal 
opportunities of promoting excess. The man whose trade is one 
which, if carried on with a sole regard to his own profit, is 
dangerous to society, must expect to find society on its guard 
to prevent that trade from being so carried on; and, human 
nature being what it is, he must not expect society to trust 
him implicitly to protect the public interests against his own. 
Without desiring to cast any imputation on the publican, we 
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avow our conviction that he is eminently unfit to be trusted with 
any such self-denying charge ; and without yielding in any degree 
to the advocates of a Maine Law, we confess that, in our opinion, 
the present license law is insufficient to meet the requirements 
of the case, and the Beer-house Act—which practically allows 
the establishment of places licensed to sell ale without any 
effective control at all, except through the right of visitation 
reserved to the police—a terrible legislative blunder. The 
suggestion made before the Committee of 1853—that the trade 
should be thrown entirely open, and the license be converted 
into a mere annual tax—is in our opinion a greater blunder still. 

The number of persons in England and Wales licensed to 
sell either beer or spirits, or both, amounted in 1857 to 118,000. 
If we deduct from this number as many as 18,000 for wholesale 
dealers licensed to sell liquor not to be drunk on the premises, 
wine-merchants, brewers, &c.,—and this number is probably 
above the mark,—we have still 100,000 persons licensed to sell 
beer and spirits to be drunk on the premises; about 60,000 
licensed victuallers, and 40,000 beer-house keepers. The male 
population of England and Wales was in that year estimated 
at 9,357,000, of whom not above 7,000,000 could be adults. 
According to this, we have one tavern or beershop to every 
70 adult males; of which 70 probably as many as 20 never enter 
such a place. Fifty customers to each liquor-seller is then the 
average of England and Wales: there are districts and places in 
which the average would seem to be twenty to one. Is it pos- 
sible, then, that the publican should live if his customers were 
not intemperate? is it possible that he should habitually refrain 
from encouraging a vice which is necessary to the maintenance 
of his house? These figures alone are sufficient to render it 
nearly certain that the trade must, as a rule, live, not by the 
use, but by the abuse of the liquors they sell. 

We have, then, different codperating causes of intemperance, 
requiring different antidotes. ‘Io class these causes in their as- 
cending scale of influence, we have— 

1. The interest of the publican in intemperance. 

2. Social usages that promote intemperance. 

3. Circumstances, wants, defects of character and tastes, 
disposing the lower orders to intemperance. 

The first must be met effectually—as it is now met inade- 
quately—by legislative action; the organised control of society 
over a class whose interest directly conflicts with those of the 
people at large. The second probably by some degree of legis- 
lative interference, and by strong social reprobation brought to 
bear upon offenders. The third wholly by social influences; by 
removing difficulties, supplying wants, improving the circum- 
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stances, and purifying the tastes of the labouring classes generally: 
above all, by education—moral, intellectual, and practical. 

Of course, such agencies and methods as we propose to apply 
operate less violently and less immediately than a forcible sup- 
pression by law of the usual means of intemperance. We do 
not aspire to change in a day the habits and character of a class, 
nay, of a nation. More than one generation may pass away 
before the full effect of education, enlightenment, and social im- 
provement is visible. But it will be felt; will be gradual, last- 
ing, and radical: it is slow, but sure. It excites no desperate 
and powerful resistance; it provokes no vindictive reaction. Not 
such is the operation of a prohibitory law; which may be a 
short cut to a desirable end, but which, like other short cuts, 
is not a safe one. The reign of Puritanism ended in, and pro- 
bably promoted, a reign of shameless and extravagant license 
during a whole generation. The reign of Prohibition would 
probably work its way to a similar termination. It is wiser to 
trust to slower, more regular, and, we will add, more legitimate 
influences, which operate without disturbing society, without 
compelling a strong counter-agitation, and ensuring the perma- 
nence of reactionary desires and conspiracies. 

(1.) As to the legislative measures required, we express our 
opinion with much doubt and diffidence, especially as it differs 
in some respects from that of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, which reported on this subject in 1854. That Com- 
mittee inclined to favour the plan—suggested by Mr. Robert- 
son Gladstone, and some other gentlemen—of placing the publi- 
cans’ trade on the same footing as that of the beer-shops,—al- 
lowing any one, on certain conditions, to demand a license 
from the magistrates. We think this undesirable, and wholly 
needless; the appeal to quarter-sessions appearing to afford a 
sufficient remedy in all well-grounded cases of complaint against 
the caprice or partiality of the licensing sessions. And the power 
of not renewing the license is far more likely to be exercised— 
though even this is far too rarely exercised—in cases of miscon- 
duct than that of withdrawing it, applicable only after legal proof 
of a species of misconduct most difficult to prove by legal evi- 
dence. We think that that suggestion which has reference to 
the assimilation of all retail licenses—the abolition of all dis- 
tinction between beer-shops and public-houses—is shown by 
ample evidence to be necessary both‘ for the protection of the 
revenue from illicit dealing, and for the proper maintenance . of 
police regulations; but we would accomplish the object by re- 
pealing the Beer-house Act, and placing the granting of licenses 
entirely under the jurisdiction of the local magistracy, subject 
to appeal as at present. We would remove from wholesale 
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dealers all those troublesome restrictions, which cannot be 
obeyed, and only lead to demoralisation by inducing breaches 
of the law; we would make the only distinction between the 
merchant and the publican the permission to sell liquor “to 
be drunk on the premises,” and make the evasion of this rule 
punishable by heavy penalties on both vendor and purchaser. 
If any thing be wanting to complete the power of police entrance 
and supervision, the defect should be amended, and every pre- 
caution taken to oblige the publican to carry on his business 
under the eye of a vigilant authority. 

Following out a recommendation of the Committee, we would 
compel every publican, at the granting or renewal of his license, 
to produce two—or better, four— responsible sureties, not 
being brewers, or wine or spirit merchants, who should enter 
into recognisances for his good behaviour; to be forfeited in the 
event of any violation of the law by the publican himself, or, 
at the discretion of the bench, in case of the commission of certain 
specific offences within the house itself. Thus, in the first place, 
we should have the strongest possible guarantee for the ob- 
servance of rules made by the law for the regulation of the 
trade; and in the second place, we should have obtained an im- 
portant security against the establishment of what are known as 
* disorderly houses.” No one would consent to risk the forfeiture 
of his money by entering into recognisances for the conduct of 
a house whose master he did not well know to be respectable. 
Receivers and returned convicts could only open their houses 
by a violation of the law, and would thus be absolutely at the 
mercy of the police; a large class of houses, occupying a position 
above theirs, but below that of the respectable publican, would 
be closed at once, and the honest part of the trade thrown into 
the hands of a better class of men.* 

Much mischief is done by the music-saloons, dancing-rooms, 
and other places of amusement, attached to public-houses. They 
are admittedly of the lowest character; are nests of immorality 


* Ample evidence has been given to show that all places of public refreshment 
—eating-houses, oyster-shops, coffee-houses, and the rest—ought to be subject to 
control similar to that exercised over public-houses especially so called; and 
the Committee of 1854 reported to this effect. Sir R. Mayne and Mr, D. W. 
Harvey concur in testifying, that “ we find more violations of the law taking place 
in coffee-houses, which are not under the cognisance of the police, than in public- 
houses.” These coffee-shops remain open in some cases the whole night ; receive 
those whom the public-houses are obliged to turn out when the Jaw compels them 
to close, and not unfrequently prove to be places for the illicit sale of spirits, 
exempt from the restrictions imposed on the lawful trade of their rivals. It is 
clear that they should be placed on a similar footing as to license and supervision ; 
the license-fee being of course small, as we do not wish to discourage this kind 
of establishment, and the sureties demanded being for a less amount, and subject 
to less severe conditions, than in the case of houses where intoxicating liquors 
are to be sold. 
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themselves, and form a back-door through which lads and young 
girls, too respectable or too young to walk into the bar, are 
enticed into the public-house, and introduced to habits of secret 
drinking, to bad company, and to ultimate ruin. ‘These allure- 
ments to a bad habit should be suppressed at once. We have 
no right to prevent people from drinking; but we have a right 
to forbid the publican to allure them by such devices as these. 
We demand no restriction on the use of liquors, no hindrance 
on those who desire to go and buy them, when we say that all 
places of this kind should be brought under the act which sub- 
jects theatres to the control of the Lord Chamberlain; and that 
officer should make it a rule to grant no license for any such 
establishment to the owner or occupier of a public-house, or 
in any place next-door to a public-house. We do not propose 
that this rule should be enforced by law, as such a law would 
inevitably prevent refreshments, such as beer or wine, from being 
sold in any place of entertainment; we merely wish that the 
Lord Chamberlain should use his discretion, by refusing to li- 
cense such places as appendages to the regular business of the 
publican, who is sure to regard them as means of increasing the 
sale of his wares, and attracting customers who would otherwise 
be sober enough, but who, having come to see or to listen, remain 
to drink and to get drunk. 

Sunday is the publican’s harvest-day ; the day on which the 
people have most leisure to go to him, and least liberty to go 
any where else. We would restrict his opportunities, and de- 
prive him of his monopely, There is no reason why he should 
enjoy a special privilege without paying for it; and we would 
exact an extra license-fee, and if necessary an increased amount 
of security, from the tavern-keepers who desired to be allowed 
to open on Sunday. The ordinary license should, as in the 
case of the (now abolished) six-day cab-licenses, be available 
only from Monday morning to Saturday night; a new permis- 
sion should be necessary for Sunday opening, and a new pay- 
ment required. This would, we believe, lead to a very general 
closing on Sunday, as most of the better sort of publicans would 
be glad to enjoy a day of rest, and many of the others would 
not care to pay for the right of losing it. At the same time, 
the man who really wanted a glass of beer or of brandy would 
not find it very difficult to get it; and those who did not, find- 
ing their usual resort closed, would not care to go and seek 
another, especially if better places were opened to them. 

In keeping closed against the people all places of rational 
recreation, whether public or private property, on the people’s 
own day, the Sabbatarians are doing the work of their Master’s 
adversary in the most effectual manner—are aiding incalcula- 
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bly the degradation and depravation of their countrymen. Ox 
Sunday, the Crystal Palace and the Zoological Gardens are 
closed against the working-man, the Museum is shut, the Free 
Library is locked up; but the gin-shop is open. ‘That or the 
church,—such is his only choice; and we know how he chooses. 
If he will not worship God, he is forced into the service of the 
devil. On Sunday, at the hours when he is abroad, “ whatever 
door is shut against the poor man, the door of the public-house is 
open to. um;” and we cannot shut it till we have opened another. 
Excursion-trains have done much, especially for the better-paid 
of the working-men; the Park Bands have done something; but 
very much remains to do. Open the libraries, the museums, 
the picture-galleries, the public gardens; then, and not till then, 
you may close five-sixths of the public-houses, and the rest are 
very likely to close themselves. We will not deign to argue 
the theory which confounds the Christian Sunday—the high 
feast-day of our genial Church—with the Saturday fast-day of 
the Hebrew law; we will only say, that any man who employs 
a servant that day to attend on him, has no right to denounce 
the employment of others to serve the public; that no “ work 
of necessity or mercy” better deserves either title than the work 
of affording to the labouring man a Sunday substitute for the 
gin-shop. 

(2.) There can be no moral reason why the law should not 
interfere, in some cases, with the worst of those social usages 
which we have indicated as a second cause of intemperance. The 
peremptory abolition of all fines, footings, and the like, in work- 
shops, now enforced by the systematic tyranny over one another 
which is a dark blot on the character of the working-classes, 
would, if practicable, be certainly beneficial. The money mis- 
spent on these occasions is obtained by a species of extortion 
which bears not a little resemblance to actual robbery; and 
which would justify legal coercion, if coercion should seem 
likely to effect the object. Employers, at all events, should set 
themselves resolutely to extirpate practices at once extortion- 
ate and pernicious; and steady, conscientious discouragement 
on their part of all attempts to obtain money under such pre- 
tences as those described above, might probably be sufficient, 
without the intervention of the law, to remedy the evil. Wher- 
ever the assistance of the legislature can be dispensed with, it 
ought not to be invoked: first, because every new law is a new 
evil in itself; and secondly, because law can only act roughly, 
clumsily, and by general definitions, often suppressing much 
good and causing much inconvenience in repressing a practice 
which well-directed private efforts might have cured without 
such drawbacks. Where, however, personal interest is too 
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strong for merely social means and individual strength, let law 
be invoked. Let employers of Jabour, and their foremen, be 
forbidden to have an interest in the drunkenness of their hands 
by a law which shall prevent them from keeping or taking a 
share in a public-house, if the practice be found to prevail so 
extensively that legislation is necessary. I.et the payment of 
wages at a public-house be summarily prohibited, if it be not so 
fast dying out as to require no legal prohibition. In all these 
cases we are endeavouring, not to prevent men from drinking, if 
they like, but to prevent their being coerced or cajoled into 
drinking, whether they like it or no; and this the most earnest 
disciple of Mr. Mill’s doctrines will not dispute our right to do. 

(3.) The Committee of 1854 overstepped this line when they 
proposed to forbid benefit clubs and similar societies from meet- 
ing at public-houses. In the first place, these societies have a 
right to meet where they please, and a right to drink, with 
which the law ought not to interfere. Moreover, they don’t 
know where else to go. The “ ‘Temperance Hotels” are out of 
the question; they are almost invariably dirty, squalid, and com- 
fortless ; coffee-houses and eating-houses are either too good 
and too exclusive for the working-man, or else so mean and low 
that no respectable club of working-men chooses to enter them. 
The remedy is the same that we have indicated for the whole 
system of drunkenness: would you wean the working-man from 
the tavern and the drink, give him somewhere else to go, and 
something better to do. And if the teetotalers had understood 
this, they would not have failed. A club-room, recreations, 
education, - these are cures for intemperance more radical than 
the Maine Law. 

A working-man’s club was opened in Liverpool, under the 
patronage of philanthropic gentlemen, and under the management 
of working-men. It could not be made to pay, and was even- 
tually given up. Amusements had been provided, refreshments 
were served of fair quality and at moderate price, lectures were 
delivered, songs sung, and dramatic entertainments arranged on 
a small scale, for the gratification of those who attended. But 
the plan did not succeed. It attempted to combine too many 
things; and we fear that a room which was at once a coucert- 
hall and lecture-room could hardly be a good place for easy social 
intercourse. Women, again, were introduced, and beer forbid- 
den; mistakes, as we consider them, likely seriously to interfere 
with the success of any place intended to compete with the ale- 
house as a social resort for the working-man’s evenings. A money 
payment, however small, at the doors, probably acted disadvan- 
tageously, keeping out many who would have come in and be- 
come permanent subscribers, if their first entrance could have 
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been gratuitous. A trifling addition to the price of refreshments, 
and a voluntary subscription for the special attractions offered 
by singers and actors, would probably have brought in an equal 
amount of money, and many more attendants. The failure of 
this “ Recreative Society” is no doubt discouraging; but it need 
not prevent other attempts, which may possibly prove more 
successful—especially if any patronage afforded by men of the 
higher classes can be studiously kept in the background, and if 
the patrons will abstain from imposing, by their presence, a too 
frequent constraint upon the shy and suspicious class they desire 
to benefit. Clubs formed by working-men themselves, receiving 
from the kindness of others nothing beyond the use, on fair 
terms, of rooms furnished suitably for their object, and left to 
make their own rules and their own arrangements, seem to us 
to have the best chance of success. 

Of all means of supplying the workman’s desire for uncon- 
strained social enjoyment, those offered by codperative associa- 
tions are the most suitable and promising. The newsroom of 
the Rochdale Store has proved itself'a most powerful rival to 
the public-house. Society, comfortable accommodation, and 
easy chat are to be had there, as well at least as at the alehouse, 
and at no cost at all. The workman feels that he is there at 
home, has a right to be there, and is beholden to no one for his 
comfortable seat, his paper, and his company; he has no patron 
beneath whose eye he feels constrained and shy, no rules except 
those which he helped to frame. He is attracted thither by the 
fact that he is a member of the store; he finds himself well off 
when he is there, and at the same time he is brought under in- 
fluences adverse to intemperance, and most conducive to thrift, 
self-respect, and an ambition to save money and improve his 
condition. And the man who has learned self-respect, thrift, 
and ambition, may be held as emancipated from the thraldom of 
drunkenness. The spread of these institutions which is now 
taking place in the manufacturing districts, if it be not ruined 
by too rapid success, seems to us likely to have in this, as in 
many other respects, a most healthful influence on the character 
and habits of the working-class; and though in no sense inclined 
to Socialism, we regard with unmingled satisfaction the pro- 
gress of codperation; hoping only that it will be slow enough to 
give its leaders time to acquire judgment and self-knowledge 
before it confers on them the power which success must give, 
and which only a laborious apprenticeship can teach them to 
wield. 

To improve the workman’s home should be among the first 
objects, as it certainly would be amongst the most powerful in- 
struments, of those who desire to improve his habits. At pre- 
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sent the labouring classes have a keen appreciation of luxury 
in the gross form of delicate food and strong drink; but little 
love of comfort, because they are little used to it. Now nothing 
is so likely to diminish both their desire for, and their willing- 
ness to pay for, luxuries as an increasing love of comfort. Some 
feeble efforts have already been made to provide better dwell- 
ings for the working-classes; to give them sufficient air for 
health, sufficient accommodation for decency, sufficient space 
for comfort. Such efforts deserve all honour and support; and 
if wisely directed,—if their promoters abstain from exciting the 
jealousy and pride of an eminently susceptible class, —if they 
refrain from imposing rules and exacting conditions,—their ex- 
periments may be sufficiently successful to justify and to induce 
similar enterprises on a larger scale. We confess that we have 
little hope of permanently raising the character of any class 
until their homes are such as deserve the name; until their 
dwellings are such that, however poor, they need not be ashamed 
of them; are such, at least, as to admit of that degree of decency 
without which morality is difficult, and self-respect impossible. 
A man whose home is not fit to go to is sure to spend his time 
at the public-house; and the way to cure him is, not to close 
his refuge against him, but to relieve him from the want of one. 

Chiefly, however, we must look to education as a means of 
correcting intemperance: first, as it enlightens the working-man 
regarding the degradation which drunkenness inflicts on himself 
individually, and on his order as a whole; and secondly, as it, 
beyond all other influences, gives him higher tastes and better 
occupation. We know that it has been said that education fails 
to alleviate intemperance; that the most educated districts are 
sometimes among those most noted for drunkenness. Without 
entering into a discussion as to the truth of this allegation, we 
would point out one thing,—that the knowledge of reading and 
writing, which is what in statistics is meant by education, has 
little or no inherent connection with temperance, and only af- 
fords a man the means of self-instruction, without in any way 
predisposing him to avail himself of those means. It gives him 
the key of a cabinet of the value of whose contents he has no 
idea, and which it will give him no little trouble to open. This 
is too generally all the education which working-men possess ; 
they can read without ease, and write with much difficulty. 
Something more than this is wanted in an education which is to 
develop intellectual tastes and control sensual appetites; and 
something more than this an ever-increasing proportion of the 
rising generation receive. All ought to receive the best educa- 
tion that the country can give them; and if they do not, it is 
partly because we have not yet done with the squabbles of sects 
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and parties over the matter to be taught, and partly because, 
in our anxiety for the liberty of the parents, we have strangely 
overlooked the primary and imperative right of children to be 
so educated as to have every chance of becoming worthy and 
useful, and the indisputable right of the State to give them such 
a training as shall render them valuable citizens. When our 
errors in this respect have been gradually amended, and when 
education, of a kind sufficient to develop intellectual tastes and 
faculties, shall be the rule instead of the exception among all 
orders of the population, it is not likely that any sceptic will be 
left to question the influence of such education in weaning the 
people from intemperance. 

We must not expect from education what it never can, and 
never will, perform—the undesirable miracle of making the 
working-man a purely intellectual being. It has not done so 
with his betters. They do not find in literature, severe or light, 
an all-sufficient recreation; they demand their pastimes, their 
social enjoyment, their physical pleasures; and he must have 
his. They drink wine at their dinners; he drinks beer now, and 
will drink it however well educated he may be. They take a 
dose of brandy when drenched or exhausted; he will do like- 
wise. He has a right to his pleasures of sense as well as of in- 
tellect ; and those who overlook this right put themselves hope- 
lessly and mischievously in the wrong—in a false position, in 
which they can neither serve him nor do credit to themselves. 
All that we ought to wish is to wean him from excess; to make 
drink no longer his chief pleasure, the public-house no longer 
his best resort; to render him, not the slave of an ascetic pledge 
or an inquisitive law, but a free man among men, master of 
himself, and able to use a blessing without abusing it. We will 
not consent to insult him, nor encourage him to degrade himself. 
by accepting the idea implied alike in pledge and law—that he 
is too weak to be capable of temperance, too helpless to be fit for 
self-guidance; and that the permanent condition of three-fourths 
of our population must be that of ill-managed children, to whom 
we dare allow no fire lest they should burn themselves, and who 
can only be kept in safety by putting all possible means of self- 
injury beyond their reach. 
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Art. VI.—THEODORE PARKER. 


—. ee Experience as a Minister. London: Whitfield, 
1859. 
Additional Speeches, Addresses, and Occasional Sermons. 
2 vols. Boston, U.S., 1859. 
Four Sermons addressed to the Progressive Friends at the 
Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting, 1858. New York, 1858. 
Trial for the Misdemeanour of a Speech in Faneuil Hall 
against Kidnapping. Boston, U.S., 1855. 
—— Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology. London: 
Chapman, 1853. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Writings. London: Chapman, 
1848. 
Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. Third edi- 
tion. Boston, U.S., 1847. 


THEODORE PARKER, with all his deficiencies and exaggerations, 
must certainly be pronounced one of the religious powers of the 
age. In spite, or rather perhaps in consequence, of much cle- 
rical abuse and some clerical misrepresentation, he is widely and 
increasingly read. His writings meet a want that is extensively 
felt. By his bold and uncompromising assertion of certain great 


principles which the popular theology ignores, but which the 
awakening intelligence of society more clearly recognises every 
day, he has won for himself an amount of fervid and confiding 
sympathy which accepts his views in the gross, without very 
accurately discriminating the sound and unsound elements which 
they involve. His fearless honesty of mind and noble heroism 
of character justly add great moral weight to whatever proceeds 
from his pen; for he writes with such genuine earnestness, with 
so profound a faith in God and man, that amidst much which 
we may be compelled to throw aside, we always find that he 
has left with us some seed of imperishable truth, and opened to 
us with surprising freshness some unheeded aspect of the ever- 
lasting gospel of humanity. Like his distinguished country- 
man Dr. Channing, his name is gradually extending beyond the 
limits of his native language. His Discourse of Matters per- 
taining to Religion was translated into German a few years ago 
by a Protestant clergyman, and has, we believe, excited con- 
siderable attention; contributing its share, with other writ- 
ings of kindred tendency, to a revival of the almost extinct 
interest about religion among the thoughtful laity of Germany. 
An alarming attack on the lungs, induced, it is believed, by 
severe and unremitting mental exertion, has compelled him, 


* This is an accurate reprint of the Boston edition, in good type, and very 
neatly got up. 
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within the last twelve months, to desist from his public minis- 
trations, and seek the chances of recovery in a southern climate. 
During his first interval of rest after quitting Boston, he ad- 
dressed a letter to his flock in that city, giving some account of 
his experience as a minister, and of his early life. The marked 
expressions of sympathy and personal regard which flowed in 
upon him from all sides on the occurrence of this calamity, and 
in offering which persons the most opposed to his theological 
position were not the least conspicuous, had touched deeply his 
generous and affectionate heart; and his response to them in 
this letter breathes a kindly and loving spirit, which to many 
will place his character in a new light, and show how the gen- 
tlest humanities may dwell in one nature with a stern courage, 
an iron will, and a passionate energy of purpose. When a strong 
and brave man is laid aside for a season from work, and there is 
a temporary lull of the fierce controversies which raged around 
him as their centre, the occasion seems not unsuitable for calmly 
estimating his character and aims, taking account of his services 
to truth and freedom, and attempting to determine his relation 
to the actual world of theological thought, in which he fills no 
unimportant place. 

Mr. Parker was born ina village of New England not far 
from Boston, of a family which had distinguished itself in the 
War of Independence, and possessed in an eminent degree the 
household virtues, the healthy moral instincts, and the deep reli- 
gious seriousness characteristic of the yeomanry of that part of 
the world, and inherited from their Puritan descent. His mother 
cherished in him from infancy a profound reverence for justice 
and freedom; and his father’s strong intellect and natural apti- 
tude for metaphysical speculation, not seldom found conjoined 
with deep piety in a humble condition of life, had much influ- 
ence in shaping the tendencies of his opening mind. His early 
education was plain and rough, but invigorating. Bodily toil 
was intermingled with the ordinary course of education; the 
shop and the farm served to train him as well as the school; 
and so, to use his own words, “ he did not fail to learn the great 
lesson of personal industry, and to acquire power of work—to 
begin early, to continue long, with strong and rapid stroke.” 
He was not without access to some variety of good books; and 
those that fell into his hands were not only read but studied, 
and “not laid aside till well understood.” The failure of a 
richer literary culture left room for a more valuable develop- 
ment. His powers of observation and continuous attention were 
assiduously cultivated; he made himself familiar with all natural 
objects—the flowers, the birds, the insects of his native woods 
and fields; and in these pursuits he acquired that keen percep- 
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tion of the features, and that exquisite enjoyment of the beauties 
of the outward world, of which his writings furnish so many 
striking proofs. The wish had possessed him from childhood to 
become a minister; and although the snares and difficulties of 
the clerical career presented themselves strongly to his mind, he 
thought he could resist and master them; and at length he ful- 
filled his purpose by entering the Theological School in Har- 
vard University. He commenced his academic life at a time 
of great mental excitement and contention,—when the Unitarian 
controversy, then recently opened, was violently agitating the 
Congregationalist churches of Massachusetts, and Dr. Channing 
was rapidly advancing to the zenith of his influence. The pro- 
fessors at Harvard belonged to the new and liberal school; and 
Parker acknowledges with gratitude the benefit which he de- 
rived from their free, unprejudiced, and learned instructions. 
At college he was a laborious student, with an amazing capacity 
of rapid acquisition, teaching others for his own support while 
he learned himself. He quitted Harvard with regret, and in 
1837 was ordained minister of a small country parish at West 
Roxbury, in the neighbourhood of Boston. 

His pastoral duties being light, he had considerable leisure 
for study ; and he read extensively on all subjects that bore on 
Christianity. If he had doubts, they arose not from coldness 
and indifference, but from deep earnestness. He had long been 
dissatisfied with the authoritative character claimed by theolo- 
gians for the Bible indiscriminately as a whole, and had sought 
a foundation for his own faith in the recognition of three grand 
primary intuitions, of which the Bible seemed to him only one 
of the manifestations—the intuitions of a God, of a Moral Law, 
and of Immortal Life. Eager to speak the truth that was in 
him, yet fearful of weakening what might be a support of reli- 
gion in other minds, he remained for a long time anxious and em- 
barrassed, not knowing what course to take. He consulted old. 
and experienced friends both among the clergy and the laity ; 
and although they were not exempt from his own doubts, they 
recommended silence, as they saw no good likely to result from 
disclosure. In this disingenuousness he could not long acqui- 
esce. He wrote two sermons to show that pure religion was 
not responsible for the contradictions in the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures; and he kept them by him for more than a year. 
At length, to ease his conscience, he preached them, but with 
fear and trembling, not venturing to look his audience in the 
face and see the immediate result. The result, however, was 
very different from what he expected. Plain, unlettered people, 
not the least devout of his hearers, came and thanked him for 
having delivered their minds from difficulties under which they 
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had been labouring for years. He had removed a stone of 
stumbling from their path. “The most thoughtful and religi- 
ous,” he says, “seemed the most instructed.” In a country 
where the old Puritan reverence for the letter of Scripture was 
still a strong though vague and obscure feeling; doctrines such 
as these naturally produced uneasiness: The full extent of the 
demands of spiritual freedom was as yet imperfectly under- 
stood even in Massachusetts. Views akin to Parker’s, and held 
by many devout and Christian men, were stigmatised by a dis- 
tinguished biblical scholar as the “latest form of infidelity.” 
The attorney-general brought an indictment for blasphemy 
against a learned minister, for having ventured to argue that 
the Christ of Christians was not the expected Christ of the 
Jews, and that the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament 
were not historically fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. The editor 
of a newspaper, who had shown, it must be allowed, a want of 
fitting reverence, was thrown into prison for having written 
against the ecclesiastical notion of God; the last man ever pun- 
ished for blasphemy in Massachusetts. 

_ Insuch a state of public feeling, Parker could not expect to 
escape. Atan Ordination Service in 1841, he preached a sermon 
“On the Transient and Permanent in Christianity,” which caused 
intense excitement. An aged minister addressed a letter to the 
newspapers, in which he called for a prosecution of blasphemy 
and a condemnation to three years’ imprisonment. None of the 
great bookselling houses in Boston could be induced to bring 
out the sermon. It was at last printed at the Swedenborgian 
press. Many of the older ministers declared “that this young 
man must be silenced.” He found sympathy, however, in more 
quarters than one. Some clergymen who did not share his 
views, nobly stood by him amidst the general odium; and he 
himself, with characteristic ardour of purpose, was determined 
that his opinions should be heard. In the autumn of 1841, he 
lectured in Boston ; and the lectures then delivered he after- 
wards published in his Discourse of Matters pertaining to Reli- 
gion, the most complete and finished, perhaps, of all his works. 
In the autumn of the following year, he again lectured in Bos- 
ton; and in 1843, harassed ‘by opposition and worn out by 
mental toil and anxiety, he sought relief in change of scene and 
a visit to Europe. He was cordially welcomed home again by 
his little flock at West Roxbury; but the ecclesiastical preju- 
dice against him was as strong as ever, though a few Unitarian 
ministers continued his stedfast friends. ‘I'o some extent, per- 
haps, he gratuitously exasperated the popular hostility by the 
unguarded boldness of his statements, and his undisguised con- 
tempt for what he deemed the hollowness of the prevalent theo- 
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logy. Yet he did not speak or write without effect. A feeling 
sprang up and increased, that he had some truth and right on 
his side, and that if it were so, it ought to be known. A few 
persons who thought so held a meeting, when a young man pro- 
posed a resolution, which was carried, “that the Rev. Theodore 
Parker shall have a chance to be heard in Boston.” This was 
the occasion of his removal from West Roxbury, and of his com- 
mencing that series of public ministrations which have been 
followed by such remarkable results, and which gathered round 
him before their close every Sunday one of the largest Protest- 
ant audiences in the United States. A small but determined 
body had chosen their minister, but it was difficult to find a place 
of meeting. Every hall but one, though the most liberal terms 
were offered, was closed against them. However, in February 
1845, the new church was opened, and began its independent 
and singular career. The broad rudimental principles which he 
announced as the basis of his preaching were three: the infinite 
perfection of God; the adequacy of Man for all his functions ; 
and absolute or natural Religion. From the first he assumed 
the resolute attitude of a reformer. His ministry was meant to 
be a protest against the crying evils of his age and nation. It 
brought him, therefore, inevitably into frequent collision with 
the four great ruling powers of society—the Commercial, the 
Political, the Ecclesiastical, and the Literary Interest; and 
many things which seem strange in his sayings and doings, and 
shock our conventional notions of pulpit decorum, are to be 
traced to his peculiar view of the demands of ministerial duty. 
His sermons, except in a subordinate degree, rarely touched on 
the usual doctrinal controversies, or meddled with abstract ques- 
tions of morals, but were chiefly occupied either in the develop- 
ment of fundamental principles on which he desired to rest a 
sounder theology, or in directly applying the principles so 


evolved to the rectification of social ills. The first of these ob-- 


jects placed him in antagonism with the great body of the clergy 
of all persuasions. The second led him to denounce and oppose, 
at the peril of his life, the grand iniquity of his country,—the in- 
stitution of slavery—ageravated as it was by the lust of political 
power, and extended by the Fugitive Slave Law to states where 
it had no constitutional existence. During the intense excite- 
ment created in Boston by the attempt to carry this last mea- 
sure into execution, he showed a martyr’s courage and deter- 
mination. Regarding it as a case of open conflict between the 
law of God and the law of man, he justified the use of physical 
force for the defence or rescue of runaway slaves. Some of these 
he harboured in his own house, where he regarded them as mem- 
bers of his flock; there were times, he tells us, when he wrote his 
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sermons with a loaded pistol in his desk. We can hardly realise 
this as a fact of civilised life in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In consequence of his strong language on this subject, he 
was indicted, with several others, for a misdemeanour before 
the Court of the United States, and had prepared a defence ; 
but, owing to some technical informality, the proceedings were 
quashed in their preliminary stage; and as there was a strong 
party in his favour, those who had instituted them were not 
sorry to let the matter drop. But the influence of wealth and 
social position set strongly against him. Even those whose 
theological opinions were not at the widest distance from his 
own, hung back from publicly recognising him, and viewed him 
with a certain distrust as a dangerous man. Only two years 
before his health broke down, he had been requested by the 
senior divinity class at Cambridge to deliver the customary ad- 
dress on the Sunday previous to their graduation; but the Theo- 
logical Faculty, consisting of three Unitarian ministers, inter- 
posed their veto to prevent it. Notwithstanding his scholarly 
habits and devotion to study, Theodore Parker has spent a 
life of unremitting public activity. In addition to his regular 
duties as a preacher, he has constantly lectured in various parts 
of the Union on the subjects in which he was most desirous to 
excite the interest of his countrymen—the wickedness of Sla- 
very, the dignity of Labour, the elevation of Women, and the 
true nature and influence of Religion. Such is a brief outline 
of the ministerial experience of this remarkable man, as nar- 
rated by himself. 

In this rapid survey of his public life, Mr. Parker has intro- 
duced a slight and irregular sketch of his theological and philo- 
sophical system; but, writing to friends already familiar with it, 
he presupposes much which is not fully stated, and the want of 
which leaves the general reader incompetent to embrace clearly 
his views. His letter in this respect resembles one of the Epistles 
of Paul. He scatters his seed of thought on a soil prepared for 
it; but they who are without have first to learn what that soil 
is, before they can understand what fruit it will bear. From 
his writings of various kinds we may collect a tolerably complete 
idea of his fundamental principles. In his earliest work, the 
Discourse, they are alone exhibited in any thing like a sys- 
tematic form. His later productions are chiefly occasional, and 
his principles are often disguised by the onesidedness and ex- 
aggeration almost inseparable from controversy. It must not 
be forgotten, too, that Theodore Parker is not so much a divine 
or a philosopher as a social reformer, and all that he has written 
must in fairness be judged from that point of view. He early 
convinced himself that there were radical deficiencies in the 
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churches and theology of his time, which drew after them great 
social evils; and he saw, as he thought, the truths, overlooked 
by the majority and hidden under artificial dogmas, which meet 
this want, and ought to be put forth, without fear of immediate 
consequences, by all who discern them. . In the views which he 
thus circulated there was doubtless a large element of invaluable 
truth, which the world is deeply indebted to him for having 
brought so clearly out. But, like all men of strong faith and 
earnest purpose who are set on effecting a great change in public 
opinion, he seems to us to have grasped the very truth which he 
had discovered in too narrow and dogmatic a form, he seems not 
to have separated from it with sufficient discrimination certain 
assumptions with which it has no necessary connection, and in 
his eagerness to reform the present and secure a better future, 
to be at times unjust to the past. Indeed, he is not always 
consistent with himself. 

Mr. Parker bases all religion on a grand primary intuition. 
He finds in the human soul, so universally as'to make apparent 
exceptions of no weight in the general result, an instinctive 
sentiment of Deity, the germ of religiousness, In this primitive 
germ of sentiment lies folded up, according to him, the intuitive 
idea of God, subsequently developed by the Higher Reason. 
As men become self-conscious and reflective, the sense of the 
Infinite arises within them; and under its influence they silently 
expand this innate sentiment of the Divine, which their own 
wider experience and observation are continually enriching and 
enlarging, till it reaches the dimensions of a faith in Infinite 
Being, Absolute Causality, the Ground of all things, the Infinite 
of Power, Wisdom, and Love. 5o we arrive at the Intuitive 
Idea of God. It is a combined result of -the primitive instinct 
and the necessary operation of our original faculties.* _ But the 
idea thus wrought out by the pure intellect is cold and abstract. 
Between this, the final conclusion of religious philosophy, and 
the dim sentiment of the half-conscious savage, there is an inter- 
vening stage of belief in which the imagination attempts, under 
various forms, to realise to itself the presence and working of 
a Divine Being. This Parker calls the Conception of God, to 
distinguish it from the Sentiment and the Idea of God. All the 
great popular religions which have held sway in the earth, 
embody some form of this conceptional faith; and as the con- 
ception corresponds to and represents the point of mental and 
moral advancement at which the people entertaining it have 
arrived, it must, from its very nature, be changing and progres- 
sive. The absolute idea of God’s infinite perfection, with all the 
consequences legitimately deducible from it, as distinct from the 

* Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion, book ii. ch. i. 
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mutable conception of the popular religions, is the corner-stone 
of Mr. Parker’s theological system; and he lays on it a great, 
almost an exclusive, stress. With the idea of the Divine perfec- 
tion he connects, as an inseparable consequence, that of absolute 
and inflexible law pervading the entire universe. This deduc- 
tion compels him to deny, @ priori, all miracle as usually under- 
stood, and all special inspiration; for these things on his theory 
are impossibilities, and the admission of them would subvert his 
fundamental idea of God. Scripture, therefore, with all its truth 
and beauty, is only one among many human literatures, a pro- 
duct of the normal working of natural human faculties, as much 
within the circle of unchanging and eternal law as the Principia 
of Newton or the Kosmos of Humboldt. It is not, and cannot 
be, the only, the final, and the authoritative Word of God. It 
exhibits various and successive forms of conceptional religion, 
and is at war with itself; the old Judaic dispensation being 
wholly irreconcilable with the gospel of love preached by Jesus 
Christ, though both are contained within the cover of the same 
book, and both are treated by Christians in general with equal 
regard. Mr. Parker denies the validity of the ordinary theolo- 
gical distinction between natural and revealed religion, between 
the regular and the special operations of Divine grace. He 
holds God to be immanent in every part of creation, and present 
to every human soul—but acting in and through the material 
and the mental worlds according to uniform and irreversible 
law; not, however, in any pantheistic sense, which is excluded 
by his definition of God, and which he distinctly repudiates.* 
The admission of this artificial distinction between nature and 
revelation has been fatal, he thinks, to a free and progressive 
theology, and in Protestantism has only substituted one kind 
of spiritual despotism for another. Slavery to the Church has 
been exchanged for bondage to the Bible, the reverence for 
which among the more rigid Scripturalists has degenerated into 
a blind Fetish worship. ‘To overthrow the tyranny of the Letter, 
and set up in its place the free service of the Spirit; to fling 
off all subserviency to outward and traditional authority, and to 
keep the mind ever open to fresh communications from the eternal 
Fountain of truth and right ;—this, argues Parker, should be the 
aim of every true reformer who would raise the churches of 
Christendom from their present languishing condition, and make 
them once more vehicles of spiritual life to the world.f 


* See Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology, p. 106; a remarkable pass- 
age, where he declares himself anti-Hegelian. 

+ See Discourse of Matters, &c. book v. ch. vi.; Theism, Atheism, &c. p. 64; 
Review of Dorner’s work “ On the Person of Christ,” in the Miscellanies; and 
Experience as a Minister, passim, 
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Mr. Parker affirms, that we have intuitively through our 
reason “ a positive idea of God,” “the most positive of all ideas, 
implied logically in every idea that we form,”—“ clear and dis- 
tinct, not to be confounded with any other idea,” “the central 
truth of all other ideas whatever.”* If by this be simply meant, 
that through an impulse inherent in the mind, men pursue cause 
after cause, till they rest in the idea of a final and absolute 
causality; that this first cause, from inability to conceive any 
limit to its nature and working, they necessarily invest with the 
attribute of infinity; and that in this form the Divine Idea 
endures as the immutable background of all human thought, and 
is involved as a fundamental element in every apprehension of 
phenomenal existence ;—he asserts what no one will dispute ; it 
is nothing more than what every philosophical theist has uni- 
formly asserted. But when he sets up this Idea in opposition to 
the Conception of God, which he would have it supersede and 
exclude, and makes it a sort of boast that “ it is the corner-stone 
of all his theological and religious teaching, the foundation, per- 
haps, of all that is peculiar in his system,” t he assumes more 
than he is entitled to, and more than even his own concessions 
will allow. He admits himself that this idea of the pure reason 
is “cold and abstract,” not answering “to this complex nature 
of ours;” that it is made up, in fact, of successive negations, a 
denial of all thought and all affection in God, such as we can 
alone conceive them.t Nothing, indeed, remains, after this rigid 
elimination of all positive elements, but the faintest outline of 
metaphysical definition, which seems to us to include within it a 
simple vacuum, pale and colourless, till the warm flush of our 
human affections is shed on it, reflected from the conception of 
what is purest and noblest within ourselves. Only thus does 
God become a Reality to us, sustaining the closest vital relation- 
ship to our humanity. With so entire an exclusion of the con- 
ceptional element as we understand Mr. Parker to contend for, 
we do not see how, at the end of his analysis of the Idea, he can 
consistently get at its two most important ingredients, Knowledge 
and Love. 

The humanising of the conception of God, which Mr. Parker 
shrinks from as a degrading limitation of the Divine Idea, we, 
on the contrary, within limits to be shortly specified, regard as 
the necessary condition of all knowledge which can act with any 
effect on our moral nature, and of recognising in any intelligible 
sense the personality of Deity. We can only set out from our- 
selves. We are to ourselves the first and nearest of realities. 
We rise to the Divine from and through the Human. Here 


* Discourse, &c. pp. 150-153, third edition. 
¢ Experience, &c. p. 78. t Discourse, &c. p. 156. 
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alone, in our own deep, indestructible self-consciousness, has 
reason any footing of permanence and solidity. Instinctive feel- 
ing is the germ of religiousness. Out of this are evolved suc- 
cessive conceptions, less and less unworthy of their object, as 
human nature itself expands. Beyond these, and excited by 
them, the philosophic reason awakes. But its object is not to 
annihilate the positive elements sent up from the inner depths 
of the soul; rather, by a wise employment of the great abstrac- 
tions of the Infinite and the Absolute, to clear away from them 
all needless limitations, and open before them a boundless space 
for future expansion. It is true, the religious faculty may em- 
body in its conception of Deity the lower as well as the higher 
attributes of human nature; and when, as in the earlier stages 
of social development, the passions are in the ascendant, and the 
imagination is their minister, if visible representation be not, as 
in the Hebrew decalogue, sternly prohibited, a gross humanity 
will of course reflect itself in its visions of the Divine, and give 
birth to an anthropomorphic idolatry. A Baal, a Thammuz, a 
Melcarth, and an Astarte will be the result. But the instinct of 
progress is ever active in our nature. Religious reverence finds 
an object in higher qualities. The spirit of wisdom and the 
spirit of beauty, so widely diffused through all things, are at 
length personified in an Athene and an Apollo, and draw towards 
them the worship and the aspiration of mankind. Nor does the 
process of spiritual development stop here. Men transfer to 
God what they most value in humanity. Its highest develop- 
ment leads up to Him, and furnishes the point of view for con- 
templating Him, though it is seen to fall infinitely below Him. 
There is felt to be something more excellent and glorious than 
wisdom or power, something which can alone give to these attri- 
butes any title to reverence or trust—Truth, Justice, Mercy, 
Rectitude, Holiness, and Love. A perception of the eternal 
and unchangeable worth of these qualities clings to the deepest 
consciousness of our spiritual being, and becomes clearer and 
distincter with its expansion. We could not lose it entirely with- 
out ceasing to be men. And these qualities we send up into 
our conception of God, with a perfect confidence that they are 
His (though in a way and to a degree infinitely transcending 
our present comprehension), because we feel there is, and must 
be, an affinity between our spirits and the Father of Spirits. 
The profound sense of dependence and responsibility which the 
most reckless unbelief cannot entirely shake off, would be some- 
thing contradictory and inexplicable without this close moral 
relationship between us and Him. It is through the inspirations 
of conscience, then, though they can only suggest a human con- 
ception, without giving the infinite idea, that we rise up to aa 
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inadequate, but still, as far as it goes, a true and real apprehen- 
sion of God. We are at least put on the right track for appre- 
hending him. We feel there is something divine, yea infinite, 
in our own moral promptings, which belongs to the essence of 
humanity. We are sure that we are not now dealing with an 
intellectual abstraction, but have got hold of a spiritual sub- 
stance ; and though our individual being is closed from below, 
and we can trace it down to its commencement in the first dim 
pulsations of the primitive consciousness, yet above, and towards 
God, it ever opens wider and wider, to receive a fuller influx of 
the Divine. Spiritual knowledge grows out of spiritual expe- 
rience. The conception advances incessantly and imperceptibly 
towards the idea; but as conception is the form of finite thought, 
while the perfect idea can only be grasped by an infinite intel- 
ligence, the inference is obvious, that the human mind in its 
most advanced stage of conceivable perfection will never be 
able to divest itself entirely of the limitations of a conceptional 
apprehension of God. We can deduce from this only one prac- 
tical conclusion, and it is in the highest degree assuring and con- 
solatory,—that the closer the communion of the human soul with 
God, the more unreservedly it loves, trusts, and serves him, the 
more truly it will know him, the clearer will become his reve- 
lations to it of the eternally right and true, and with deeper 
insight will it daily penetrate into the fathomless mysteries of 
his awful and glorious being. From this close involution of 
the knowledge of God with the moral experiences of the human 
soul, it results that a Divine Life will teach us more respect- 
ing him than the sublimest philosophy. The presentment in 
act and habitual endeavour of the entire self-surrender of a 
human soul to God, a manifestation to the eyes of men of that 
perfect trust in the infinite Wisdom, Justice, and Love which 
springs out of this moral blending of the human and the divine, 
inspires through natural sympathy a faith in that which sense 
cannot touch and reason cannot demonstrate; carries the mind 
through this beautiful moral phenomenon to something more 
beautiful still, which lies behind it and shines through it, and 
opens to men the invisible way in which they must seek God, and 
where they will surely find him. Jesus of Nazareth uttered an 
eternal truth when he said, “ No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.” The life which he lived on earth is the only access 
to the heavenly life. By the habitual attitude of his soul; by 
his heavenward aspirations; by the aim and tendency of his 
whole being,—he has opened a door through the veil, and conse- 
crated for humanity a new and living way into the presence of 
God. Still, even through Christ we only gain a human con- 
ception of God. But then we have an endless future before us, 
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in which to approximate continually towards a more perfect 
knowledge. very finite being must look up to the Infinite 
Being from its own point of view, and under the conditions of 
its special nature, and along the narrow radius which connects 
its diminutive point in the vast circumference of existence with 
the eternal Centre of Life and Blessing. Its apprehension of 
its object is not rendered less true, so far as it extends, but only 
more real, by the very limitations under which it is possible for 
it to apprehend at all. Mr. Parker says, “a Beaver, or a Rein- 
deer, if possessed of religious faculties, would conceive of the 
Deity with the limitations of its own personality, as a Beaver or 
a Reindeer.”* We accept his illustration, and do not shrink 
from its consequences. Were these animals endued, like man, 
with faculties open on one side towards God, and capable of 
progressive approximation towards him, we should be perfectly 
willing to admit that their Beaver or Reindeer apprehension of 
God would be a true and real apprehension for them. Lord 
Bacon long ago remarked, that we can perceive already in the 
dog an incipient faith and worship directed towards the higher 
nature of man, If there be any who think that this view makes 
religion, in the language of philosophy, too much of a subjective 
thing, a mere product of man’s own nature, without any corre- 
sponding evidence of objective reality, we would refer them to 
Mr. Parker’s excellent chapter on Spiritual Demand and Supply. 
The presence in the human soul of a deep religious instinct, 
implies the existence of its object. Our irresistible belief in a 
God, assures us that there must be a God. The great Kosmos 
to which we belong is based, not on falsehood, but on truth. 
As our belief in an outward material world convinces us that 
there it is, though we cannot prove it, so the universal recogni- 
tion by humanity of a spirit transcending all phenomena is an 
infallible witness of its reality, though possibly lying beyond 
the conclusions of our finite logic. Nay, the very diversity and 
limitation of human modes of belief are conclusive evidence of 
the reality of their common object; for unless our nature be 
thoroughly mendacious, that must be a truth which adheres to 
every form of intellectual development, and has found an expres- 
sion in all stages of social progress. 

Our objection to Mr. Parker’s statement of his fundamental 
doctrine ot the Infinite Perfection of God is, that he constructs 
it in too absolute a form, as though he had himself seized the 
eternal idea ;—that he looks at the subject from too abstract and 
intellectual a point of view ; and from not sufficiently recognising 
the fact of the progressive development of religious belief with 
the growth of human nature, has done injustice to the great pro- 

* Discourse, &c. p. 155, 
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phetic teachers of Religion before him. He says of this doctrine, 
in his Experience (p. 78), with an unqualified boldness that sounds 
very like presumption, that “it is not known to the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, and that it has never been accepted by any 
sect in the Christian world ;” and again, in one of his Sermons to 
Progressive Friends (p. 61), that “ neither in the Old Testament 
nor in the New do we find the God of infinite perfection.” With 
such apparent repudiation of all obligation to the past, one is 
tempted to ask where Mr. Parker, then, got this idea, which he 
says “is the grandest thought that ever came into mortal mind, 
and the highest result of human civilisation.” He shall himself 
answer that question: “Let no man claim it as his original 
thought; it is the result of all mankind’s religious experience. 
It lay latent in human nature once, a mere instinctive religious 
feeling. At length it becomes a bright particular thought in 
some great mind; and one day will be the universal thought in all 
minds, and will displace all other notions of God.”* We will not 
make of this passage the application which it might naturally 
suggest, because we do not believe it was intended; but it 
seems certainly to imply the writer’s belief, that a point is 
attainable in the knowledge of God, and that he himself has 
reached it, of which all previous religious systems fall short, and 
which itself will be final and impassable. The assumption, both 
as to the past and as to the future, seems to us equally gra- 
tuitous. All true knowledge of God must have its source, as 
we conceive, in the moral consciousness; and he who first clearly 
shows that it is so, is the great Revealer of religious truth. Not 
that such revelation excludes the idea of continuous develop- 
ment, but that it fixes the root of religion in the right place, 
and determines the direction of its future growth. A revela- 
tion of this description can be made effectually, as we have 
already indicated, only through a life, not through a doctrine. 
Setting aside for the moment all theological considerations, and 
looking simply at the effect on human history, we should say 
that the special service rendered by Jesus Christ to the world 
is to be found not so much in the doctrines which he preached 
and the institutions which he was indirectly the means of found- 
ing (valuable as these are in themselves), as in the decisive turn 
which he gave to religious thought and feeling by the great 
example of his life and death—in opening the true fountain of 
religious knowledge, and pointing out to men the only way in 
which they can find the Father. Completing his earthly mis- 
sion within the narrow limits of his native land, his thoughts, 
his words, his acts, took inevitably an impress from the Pales- 
tinian society in which he lived, and could not have acted on it 
* Sermons to Progressive Friends, p. 81. 
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under any other condition; and we must of course allow largely 
‘ for this in disengaging the seed of “life eternal” which he 
brought into the world, from the Judaic integuments which 
wrapped it round. But the seed was there, and burst through 
them, and impregnated other forms, and has survived with un- 
impaired vitality to the present day. It is the power of the 
life of Christ which still animates all creeds and all systems 
which exert any renovating force on the heart and conscience 
of men; and for this reason, that that life expresses the true 
moral relation between God and man, and opens a vista to the 
soul, through which it will ever see more and more of the Infi- 
nite Perfection of God. Mr. Parker has substituted a philo- 
sophical terminology—a terminology, however, which did not 
commence with him, but has been long employed by speculative 
theists—for the more popular anthropomorphic forms through 
which Jesus of Nazareth conveyed his profound religious intui- 
tions into the soul of his brother man. But for all spiritual 
substance embraced within his abstract formulas, that has any 
vital affinity with a human soul, Parker is indebted to those 
earlier intuitions of a Father-God, gleaming through the love 
and holiness of Christ, which he puts away among the child- 
ish things of faith, We believe, however, that those intui- 
tions will endure, because they have their origin in the per- 
manent and imperishable part of man, ever shooting up from 
the one primitive root, but continually expanding into richer and 
more beautiful forms as they find embodiment and expression 
in the lives of nobler and holier men. The form into which Mr. 
Parker has cast them corresponds to his philosophical habits of 
thought, and possibly to the demands of his theological position: 
but it has no more claim to finality than earlier forms; and why 
Mr. Parker should suppose that the intellectual development of 
the idea of God is to cease with him, except in a form so abstract 
as to be wholly without moral significance, is more, we confess, 
than we are able to comprehend. 

The confusion of religious with intellectual phenomena which 
pervades his reasoning on this subject, and his failure to recog- 
nise the fact that all revelation of religious truth must be imper- 
fect which does not come through a life, has led him to make the 
extraordinary statement, that “ Christianity, if true at all, would 
be just as true if Herod or Catiline had taught it."* This might 
be affirmed of any intellectual product. We can easily conceive 
of a wicked man being the discoverer of mathematical, or physi- 
cal, or even ethical truth. But it is surprising that a mind acute 
and devout like Mr. Parker’s, should not see that so delicate and 
sensitive an element as religious truth, not capable of direct mea- 
* Discourse, &c. p. 229. 
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surement and appreciation by any outward standard, but spring- 
ing out of the invisible converse of the soul with its Maker, must 
of necessity lose its essential quality in passing through a corrupt 
and impure medium, from the very perversion and darkening of 
those higher relations of humanity with God through which alone 
the light of religious truth can be adequately reflected. Mr. 
Parker, indeed, is hardly consistent with himself in this matter. 
He affirms Christianity to be “absolute religion and absolute 
morality,” and to “differ in this respect from all other religions.”* 
But how could it be this, considering the Judaic form in which 
it was given to the world, unless the principle of religion, per- 
fect trust in God,—and the principle of morality, perfect self- 
surrender to the sense of right—(apart from any doctrines in 
which they might be expressed), had been the root, and, as it 
were, the circulating sap of the life through which Christianity 
was revealed? The earnestness of Mr. Parker’s piety overflows 
the logical boundaries of his theory. His reverence for the per- 
son of Christ, in spite of phrases which may seem at first view 
to bear an opposite meaning, is profound and sincere. “ Rarely, 
almost never,” says he, “do we see the vast divinity within 
that soul, which, new though it was in the flesh, at one step 
goes before the world whole thousands of years; judges the 
race; decides for us questions we dare not agitate as yet, and 
breathes the very breath of heavenly love.” 

This same identification of a religious with an intellectual 
process has obscured, it seems to us, his doctrine of inspiration. 
His fundamental idea, indeed, that God is immanent in his 
works; that his Spirit is not shut up, but flows into every soul 
prepared for it as freely now as into that of Moses or Jesus 
thousands of years ago,—we cordially accept, and believe that 
the theological world will ultimately own itself largely indebted 
to him for having so boldly and consequentially asserted it. To 
us there is equal wisdom and beauty in the following words. 


“ As God fills all Space, so all Spirit ; as He influences and con- 
strains unconscious and necessitated Matter, so He inspires and helps 
free and conscious Man. This theory does not make God limited, 
partial, or capricious. It exalts Man. While it honours the excel- 
lence of a religious genius, of a Moses or a Jesus, it does not pronounce 
their character monstrous, as the supernatural, nor fanatical, as the 
rationalistic theory ; but natural, human, and beautiful, revealing the 
possibility of mankind. Prayer, whether conscious or spontaneous, a 
word or a feeling, felt in gratitude, or penitence, or joy, or resignation, 


is not a soliloquy of the man, not a physiological function nor an ad- 


dress to a deceased.man, but a sally into the infinite spiritual world, 
whence we bring back light and truth. There are windows towards 


* Discourse, &c. p, 267, T Ibid. p. 284. 
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God as towards the world. . . . Each soul stands close to the omni- 
present God ; may feel his beautiful presence, and have familiar access 
to the All-Father ; get truth at the first hand from its Author. Wis- 
dom, Righteousness, and Love, are the Spirit of God in the soul of 
man; wherever these are, and just in proportion to their power, there 
is inspiration from God.”* 


He continues; not, we think, with the same just discrimina- 
tion. 

“It is plain from the nature of things that there can be but one 
kind of Inspiration, as of Truth, Faith, or Love: it is the direct and 
intuitive perception of some truth, either of thought or of sentiment. 
There can be but one mode of Inspiration: it is the action of the High- 
est within the Soul, the divine presence imparting light ; this presence, 
as Truth, Justice, Holiness, Love, infusing itself into the soul, giving 
it new life; the breathing-in of Deity; the in-come of God to the 
soul, in the form of Truth through the Reason, of Right through the 
Conscience, of Love and Faith through the Affections and Religious 
Sentiment. Is Inspiration confined to theological matters alone? Most 
surely not. Is Newton less inspired than Simon Peter ?” 


The concluding instance indicates the error which pervades 
the foregoing passage. What is the specific relation of the 
normal action of the highest human faculties, or of that rare 
and peculiar exercise of them which constitutes genius, to the 
Great Source of all mind, we need not here attempt to discuss. 
It is sufficient to see that, practically, a wide difference subsists 
between scientific or artistic genius, and the inspiration which 
we associate with the influence and working of religion. Given 
their data and materials, the philosopher and the poet produce 
their results by mental processes which can be tested and veri- 
fied, and are amenable to the laws of a universal logic ; which 
can be controlled and directed by the will, and rendered more 
effective and complete by industry and cultivation. But in 
every form of religious inspiration there is an element of the 
transcendental which comes and goes independent of the will, 
which eludes the grasp of empirical rules, and carries us into a 
world beyond the reach of sensible experience. Men come to 
know God and understand their relation to him by a deep in- 
ward feeling, which is less clearly expressed by words than in 
the spirit of a life and character, and must be imparted to others 
more by sympathy than by instruction. This apprehension of 
the spiritual is latent indeed in all men, and its manifestations 
are subject to the general laws of the mental and material world; 
so that, in this general sense, we may say with Theodore Parker 
that “ Inspiration, like God’s omnipresence, is co-extensive with 


* Discourse, &c. book ii. ch, viii. 
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the race.” But it will not be denied that this power of seizing 
spiritual truth, this susceptibility of religious impression, exists 
with a very marked diversity of clearness and intensity in dif- 
ferent minds, and that the degree in which it exists bears no 
uniform proportion, as in the case of scientific or artistic genius, 
to a general development of intellectual faculty, but is found 
rather in connection with a certain type of moral qualities—hu- 
mility, simplicity, purity, reverence, warm affections, childlike 
trust, and a straightforward adherence to the sense of right. It 
is by minds of this description that the presence of God is most 
profoundly realised, and an intuitive insight into his moral rela- 
tions with the soul most distinctly possessed. Through their 
own strong faith they open glimpses into the invisible world, 
and bring out of it flashes of unsuspected light, which minds of 
far higher intellectual development would never have caught 
for themselves, although, when the revelation is once communi- 
cated, they recognise the truth which it transmitted, and de- 
posit it henceforth among the unquestioned elements of their 
future belief. How many such elements have been thrown by 
the prophet into the world of mind, which the mere philosopher 
would never have detected, but which he imbibes with his 
mental atmosphere and mingles unconsciously with all his trains 
of thought! How differently would Bacon and Descartes and 
Spinoza have reasoned, if Jesus of Nazareth had never lived! 
Yet they were probably not aware of any direct obligation 
to him. The inspirations of religion constitute by their na- 
ture phenomena of a very peculiar kind, if not absolutely sui 
generis, in the history of our race, which have never yet been 
made the subject of such thorough comprehension and unpre- 
judiced study as their vast influence on human action and hap- 
piness deserve. Dispassionate inquiry in this field might pos- 
sibly yield results that would help to solve some of our most 
perplexing theological problems, if it were wide enough to em- 
brace all religions, and took in such apparently abnormal cases 
as those of Jacob Bohme and Swedenborg. It shows a mis- 
apprehension of the point at issue, to institute a comparison 
between a philosopher like Newton and a simple missionary like 
Simon Peter. They belong to a different class of human phe- 
nomena; and we can only ascribe it to Mr. Parker's love of 
system, and his eagerness to uphold the uniformity of law, that 
he should have thought of bringing them within the limits of 
the same category. ‘That both classes are ultimately reducible 
to some law, we do not doubt. 

Mr. Parker rejects all miraculous attestation of religion. He 
denies the possibility of miracles, and treats every record of them 
as fictitious. This idea pervades all his writings, and is inher- 
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ent in his theological system.* Considering the positive and 
unqualified tone of his language, it might have been expected 
of him that he should define with a little more precision the 
particular form of the doctrine which he is combating. Miracle 
is a vague term, and variously understood. But he throws all 
who are opposed to his own theory into one class, and supposes 
them to hold the same view; and then attacks a position which 
many of them do not pretend to occupy. It is not reasonable 
to pass in this way at once from one extreme of opinion to 
another, as if there were no tenable ground between them. 
Besides, as a consistent interpreter of the New Testament, he 
ought to be able to show how the marvellous element, inwrought 
into its very texture, can be wholly eliminated and leave any 
historical substance behind. This is a critical as well as a phi- 
losophical question, and on its philological side has difficulties 
which cannot be escaped. We should be the last to deny the 
general difficulty of the whole question. We feel it strongly, 
and protest against absolute dogmatism on either side. To Mr. 
Parker's fundamental assumption that God always acts accord- 
ing to law—in other words, that the infinite perfection of his 
nature excludes the idea of all caprice, uncertainty, and contra- 
diction in his modes of action—we can take no exception. But 
it does not follow that the laws already within our intellectual 
ken must embrace all possible laws. ‘There are probably laws 
within laws only unfolded by degrees to human view; stratifica- 
tions, as it were, of spiritual agency, one underlying the other, 
the deepest and widest of which may only crop out now and then 
on the outer surface of human affairs. To deny this seems to 
us a narrow dogmatism, which presumes to arrest at a certain 
point the development of man’s acquaintance with the ways of 
God, and ties up by the results of a limited experience the 
possibilities of future knowledge. Mr. Parker’s own religious 
philosophy, so comprehensive and spiritual, recognising God as 
immanent in all things, and regarding all phenomena as the 
continuous effect of his omnipresent and unceasing energy, 
should have withheld him from sanctioning even in appearance 
a doctrine which would limit the divine free agency. Pheno- 
mena are but the expanding manifestations of a free and ever- 
active life. The universe, so far as we can trace its order, seems 
to be a progressive development; and whether its progress re- 
sult from successive crises of new creations, or from the gradual 
evolution through immense spaces of time of a few rudimental 
types into higher forms of existence, there is in either case 
change, transition, advance, and the introduction of new ele- 


* See in particular Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology, p. 113 ; Addi- 
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ments into the cycle of phenomena, sufficiently marked and 
positive to exclude the idea of that absolute immobility in 
nature’s order, which is sometimes assumed as a ground. for 
denying a priori the possibility of any deviation from established 
law. In regard to every thing spiritual, extra-phenomenal, we are 
especially ignorant. There may be a spiritual order of things 
coexisting with the physical order; but of their mutual relations 
and inter-agencies we do not at present know enough to justify 
any positive denial or affirmation respecting them. We can only 
say that there come forth at times mysterious influences from 
the unseen world on the minds of men, which we cannot refer 
to any laws as yet accessible to us, but which permanently 
leave behind them influences of most powerful effect on the 
moral advancement of the race. Two circumstances have con- 
tributed to perplex and darken this subject: modes of thought 
acquired by the study of the physical sciences, and transferred 
at once, without any allowance for the change, to the very dif- 
ferent region of the spiritual world; and a natural reaction 
against the hard, narrow, and mechanical idea of miracle peculiar 
to the old orthodoxy. Mr. Parker’s wide range of study and 
spiritual philosophy should have protected him from the first of 
these influences; and with regard to the second, the various 
modifications of the miraculous theory put forth, among others, 
by his countrymen Furness and Bushnell, should have reminded 
him that there were more than two parties in this controversy, 
and that he might have found something worthier to grapple 
with than a vulgar and worn-out superstition. Indeed, he almost 
concedes in one passage as much as many sincere believers in 
Christianity would demand of him. “ No man can say there 
was not something at the bottom of the Christian ‘ Miracles,’ and 
of witchcrafts and possessions; I doubt not, something not yet 
fully understood.”’* 

This leaves the question open for serious and devout inquiry. 
Religion, which makes its appeal to the soul, is not involved in 
the issue. One fact is well deserving of notice—that wherever 
in history we observe a new outbreak of religious life, it is 
almost always accompanied by a report of phenomena akin to 
the miraculous. 

Mr. Parker’s view of Inspiration and Miracle, and his intel- 
lectual apprehension of the Idea of God, affect, of course, his 
treatment of Scripture. We think that he exaggerates its defi- 
ciencies and its contradictions; and though constantly dwelling 
on the law of progress, does not sufficiently take it into ac- 
count in explanation of those formal inconsistencies, which may 
always be found by those who look for them, between different 

* Discourse, &e. p. 262. 
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stages in the historical development of an idea radically one and 
the same. Keeping this principle of development in view, and 
distinguishing between a fundamental belief and its doctrinal 
forms adapted to different periods of social advancement, we see 
no ground for the assertion that “one half the Bible repeals 
the other half; that the Gospel annihilates the Law; and that 
if Christianity and Judaism be not the same thing, there must 
be hostility between the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment.” In some instances he omits to consider, as he ought to 
do, the historical influences under which the books of the New 
Testament were written, and which no man more thoroughly 
comprehends than he; and then apparently tries them by a 
standard which he would not allow an orthodox believer to as- 
sume. No man knows better than Mr. Parker, that these books, 
the extemporised product ofa great spiritual crisis, cannot be 
directly applied to questions of modern date. The following 
passage strikes us as exaggerated and unjust: 


“ The degradation of women is obvious in all forms of religion; it 
is terribly apparent in the Christian Church. The first three Gospels, 
—the last is an exception,—the writings of Paul and Peter, the book of 
Revelation, have small respect for women, little regard for marriage. . . 
The Bible makes woman the inferior of man ; his instrument of com- 
fort, his medium of posterity. . . . Marriage in the New Testament—in 
the first three Gospels at least—is only for a time: ‘In the kingdom 
of heaven they neither marry nor are given in marriage.’ It is a low 
condition here; celibacy is the better of the two.”* 


It is true that an expectation of the approaching conversion 
of heaven into earth overshadowed for some generations the 
natural interest in secular relationships, and that reaction against 
the appalling sensuality of the old civilisation gave an undue 
value, through many centuries, to a self-denying life of celibacy. 
But it is not true that any record of Christ’s teachings, or any 
reliable transmission of his spirit, has been unfriendly to the 
social condition of woman. On the contrary, the relations of 
husband and wife, of parent and child, acquired a sanctity and 
a tenderness unknown to any previous religion under the pecu- 
liar influence of the Gospel. The feelings in which marriage 
has its origin are ripened by it into a holy spiritual affection, 
not unmeet for transference to the heavenly world. Nay, the 
Virgin Saint, under fitting circumstances, has a beauty and sig- 
nificance of her own. ‘The higher sentiment of chivalry, im- 
perfect as it was, drew its inspiration from Christianity, and 
furnished the transition-process to that more respectful and 
intelligent devotion to woman as the counterpart and equal 


* Theism, Atheism, &c. p. 135. 
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associate of man, which, through the ever-deepening power of 
true Christian love, is becoming more and more the happy dis- 
tinction of our age. Much that sounds harsh and unjust in 
Mr. Parker's language must be traced to his abhorrence of the 
blind, idolatrous Bible-worship of the churches. His sense of the 
monstrous errors which this has brought into Theology, and of 
the miserable uncharitableness with which it has infected all 
the intercourse of life, fills him with a hostility that knows no 
bounds; so that, in his zeal to demolish a stupid and grievous 
error, his heedless hand does not always spare things holy and 
tender associated with it. Yet he is never at heart irreverent. 
It would be unfair to judge of him by a few vehement passages 
in which his iconoclastic tendencies break forth. The occasions 
are innumerable on which he expresses in his own way his deep 
love of Christ and Christianity. How hearty and genuine is this 
passage !— 

“T reverence the Christian Church for the great good it has done 
for mankind ; I reverence the Mahometan Church for the good it has 
done,—a far less good. I reverence the Scriptures for every word of 
truth they teach ; and they are crowded with truth and beauty from 
end to end. Above all men do I bow my face before that august per- 
sonage, Jesus of Nazareth, who seems to have had the strength of man 
and the softness of woman,—man’s mighty, wide-grasping, reasoning, 
calculating, and poetic mind ; and woman’s conscience, woman’s heart, 
and woman’s faith in God. He is my best historic ideal of human 
greatness ; not without errors, not without the stain of his times, and, 
I presume, of course, not without sin ; for men without sins exist in 
the dreams of girls, not in real fact: you never saw such a one, nor 
I; and we never shall. But Jesus of Nazareth is my best historic 
ideal of a religious man, and revolutionises the vulgar conception of 
human greatness. What are your Ceesars, Alexanders, Cromwells, Na- 
poleons, Bacons, and Leibnitz, and Kant, and Shakespeare, and Milton 
even,—men of immense brain and will,—what are they all to this per- 
son of large and delicate intellect, of a great conscience, and heart and 
soul far mightier yet ?”* 


In his Discourse there is a beautiful passage, full of earnest- 
ness and piety, about the Bible, which we regret that we have 
not space to extract, but which we are sure the reader will 
thank us for asking him to compare with the foregoing. + 

The intense earnestness of Theodore Parker’s mind, entirely 
possessed for the moment by the sense of some great evil which 
must at all hazards be demolished and swept away, leads him 
unconsciously into a onesidedness and partial injustice, which is 
as conspicuous in his judgment of men and institutions as in his 
dealings with opinions opposed to his own. He sees nothing but 


* Theism, Atheism, &c. p. 264. t Discourse, &c. p. 302. 
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the error, and speaks accordingly. His condemnation of the 
churches and clergy of his country is sweeping and unqualified. 
We do not wonder that he should be regarded in some quarters 
as a hard and violent man,—simply destructive and dangerous. 
It must be confessed, he never spares the sore places where men 
are most sensitive; and that sometimes, in the vehemence of 
his hostility to wrong, he assumes undue merit to his personal 
efforts, and fails to render fair discriminative justice to others. His 
friend Dr. Edward Beecher once gave him a wise and faithful 
rebuke on this head.* Yet the evils which he combats are great 
and menacing, and demand a fearless voice like his to denounce 
and disperse them. He entered life with a perfect faith in God 
and Truth—with a religious conviction, that only in Justice and 
Freedom, and the intrepid admission of unchecked progress in 
all the directions of human thought and action, could the founda- 
tions of his country’s greatness and prosperity be securely laid. 
But when he came into contact with men and things as they 
are, he found access to the all-perfect God, and to the only 
true Religion, obstructed by a scrupulous and timid Scriptural- 
ism, which crushed instead of nourishing the spiritual life; and 
the practical agency of the churches not employed in extending 
and strengthening, and consistently realising, the great principle 
of human brotherhood, but limited to narrow sectarian ends, 
hemmed in by the prejudices and interests of the moneyed classes, 
and palliating, instead of condemning and opposing, the great 
national sin of Slavery. In Theology and in the Church he 
saw a hindrance, rather than a help, to human advancement. His 
manly, straightforward nature could not brook what he regarded 
as dishonest compromise in all the great transactions of Society. 
He abhorred the prevalent want of consequentiality and tho- 
roughness in the carrying out of principles distinctly avowed. 
There was constant talk of Freedom, without its fruits; and a 
great profession of Protestantism, without working out any of its 
legitimate results. Hence the indignant scorn with which he 
overwhelms the divines and preachers of his day, in language 
honest as his own heart, but often indiscriminate, and sometimes 
unjust. He complains particularly of the Unitarians as a class for 
not going along with himself in the fearless and consequential ap- 
plication of principles which he had imbibed from them, his ear- 
liest instructors; for their inquiring freely up to a certain point, 
and then arbitrarily stopping short; for their acknowledging and 
denying in the same breath an outward authority in Scripture, 


* Tn an article inserted in the Commonwealth. Parker, with characteristic 
nobleness, printed this censure on himself entire in a note to his sermon entitled 
“The New Crime against Humanity,” published in the second volume of Addi- 
tional Speeches, Addresses, &c. p. 122. 
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on no conceivable principle but the demands of their own doc- 
trinal system; for their occupation of an unjustifiable middle 
position between the servile followers of the Letter on one hand, 
and those who throw themselves frankly on the free Spirit of God 
on the other. He draws a disparaging comparison between the 
state of hopeful and fearless aspiration which sprang up in his 
youth, when the Spirit of Free Inquiry first awoke under the in- 
fluence of Channing, and the cold reactionary conservatism which 
in his latter days had frozen up the genial current of spiritual life. 
His language on this subject is strong and condemnatory. But 
the fault may not be wholly on one side. He seems incapable of 
understanding minds differently constituted from his own. He 
judges other men by himself. He knows not what it is to doubt 
and to hesitate. He is essentially a dogmatist. All questions 
resolve themselves with him into a right and a wrong, a true 
and a false. When he has once made up his mind which is 
which, he goes to work as if no middle view, no intermediate 
course, were possible. All indecision and uncertainty seem to 
him, from that time forth, a positive dereliction of duty. He 
cannot conceive how men may proceed to a certain length in a 
course of inquiry and a course of action, and then, when all the 
consequences of further persisting in it open clearly before them, 
begin to be honestly apprehensive, and from inability to recon- 
cile those consequences with the preservation of a truth which 
they feel to be inestimably precious, may be impelled conscien- 
tiously to retrace some of their later steps, and be thrown back 
into the ranks of conservatism. Such men can never be re- 
formers. ‘They are deficient in what we call nerve. Possibly 
there may be too large an infusion of prudence and caution in 
their mental temperament. But, like Krasmus at the era of the 
Reformation, they are not necessarily wanting either in probity 
or in intelligence: nay, they may often see mischiefs and perils 
ahead, which the more sanguine and impetuous overlook ; and, 

however for the time they may be scorned and slighted by the 

movement-party, the dead-weight of their fears and their preju- 
dices sometimes affords a seasonable counterpoise to the impetus 

of sweeping innovation. With regard to speculative truth, men 

of a positive cast of mind often fail to perceive that inability to 

decide, where there really is an equilibrium of reasons, is the state 

of mind most truly corresponding to the extant evidence, and 

most befitting the spirit of a philosopher. An ardent, practical 

character can hardly comprehend this. It suspects want of 
honesty, when there may be only want of insight or of a clear 

conviction of duty. Theodore Parker is-never intentionally un- 

just. The generous humanity of his nature continually inter- 

poses an exculpatory word or two amidst his harshest judgments. 
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In fact, two natures seem constantly battling within him—the 
stern reformer, unyielding and inexorable, and the simple man, 
sweet and gentle at heart, imbued with all a brother’s tender- 
ness and compassion for his brother man. There are many 
beautiful passages, full of this merciful and condoning spirit, 
even in works where he exercises with rigid severity the func- 
tions of ajudge. We know nothing in its way more pathetic and 
touching than the concessions with which he softens the peror- 
ation of that terrible Aeyos éutddios once pronounced by him 
over the fallen Webster.* 

We have desired to state without reserve, in the foregoing 
observations, what we think defective and mistaken in the opi- 
nions, and objectionable in the language, of Theodore Parker, 
lest it should be supposed that our hearty admiration of him pro- 
ceeded from a blind. adoption of all his views, and an insensibi- 
lity to some marked imperfections of character and intellect. 
Granting all these, we do not hesitate to pronounce him one of 
the noblest of living men, and one of the truest reformers that 
God has raised up in our age for the rebuke of theological errors 
and the redress of social ills. His works are a vivid impress of 
the man, traversed in every direction by a rich vein of genuine 
poetry, and glowing with the native light of a fervid Christian 
piety. We wish that we had room to substantiate our asser- 
tion by copious citations. A very few must suffice as a speci- 
men. We take them just as they offer themselves at this mo- 
ment to our recollection. How beautiful is this thought of 
Death! how full of truthful, loving faith, though clothed in 
his peculiar phraseology ! 

‘Men talk of death, and say it is a dreadful thing to come into the 
presence of the Living God. Are we not always in thy presence, O 
Living Father? Are not these flowers thy gift? And when I blos- 
som out of the body, and the husks of the flesh drop away, is it a dread- 
ful thing to come into thy presence, O Living God !—to be taken to 
the arms of the mother who bore me?”+ 

What a depth of religious feeling there is in the close of the 
first of the Four Sermons preached to Progressive Friends! 

“ All around us lies the world of matter, this vast world above us, 
and about us, and beneath: it proclaims the God of Nature ;. flower 
speaking unto flower, star quivering unto star, a God who is resident 
therein, his law never broke. In us is a world of consciousness ; and 
as that mirror is made clearer by civilisation, [ look down and behold 
the Natural Idea of God, Infinite Cause and Providence, Father and 
Mother to all that are. Into our reverent souls God will come as the 
morning light into the bosom of the opening rose. Just in proportion 
as we are faithful, we shall be inspired therewith, and shall frame ‘ con- 


* Printed in the 1st vol. of Additional Speeches, &c. 
t Theism, Atheism, &c. p. 86. 
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ceptions equal to the soul's desires,’ and then in our practice keep those 
‘heights which the soul is competent to win.’” 


We have space for only one more extract. 

“ Religion—that will not fade out of the human heart : sooner shall 
yonder sun, which those clouds only hide, fade out of heaven. No! 
With every advance of man, religion shines brighter and brighter, lead- 
ing onward to its perfect day. Out of this chaos of theology how beau- 
tifully comes up the manly, and mild, and trusting faith of Jesus of 
Nazareth! Far off, severed from us by two thousand years of time 
and five thousand miles of space, we see him with his beatitudes, his 
parable of the Good Samaritan, of the Father who went after his 
prodigal son, having more joy in his heaven over the one sinner that 
repented than over the ninety-and-nine that never went astray. How 
beautifully comes up that young Nazarene, proclaiming the one reli- 
gion,—love to the Father, and love to the Son—to man here on earth, 
for mankind is the Son of God! 

Coming out of the popular theology, I feel as one who has wan- 
dered long in some dark, subterranean, mammoth cave, where the 
sound of running water was thunderous and sad—lit by uncertain 
torches, led by wandering guides—where lifeless stones grinned as 
horrible monsters at him, and he hesitated and stumbled at every step 
—where the air was contaminated by the smoke of the torches, and his 
steps faltered and his heart sank. I feel as one coming out into the 
glad light of day, where the sky is blue over me, and the sun sheds 
down its golden light, and the ground is green with grass, and is beau- 
tiful with summer or with autumn flowers, fragrant to every sense. 

God be thanked, that we leave the cavern behind us, with its 
smoky lights, its paths that lead to wandering: that God’s heaven is 
over us, and his ground is under our feet, his eternity is before us, 
and his Spirit in our spirit.”* 

Disowned by the majority of his clerical brethren, and ex- 
cluded from their pulpits, Mr. Parker has availed himself of this 
involuntary extrication from the trammels of professional etiquette 
to adopt in his sermons a style of singular boldness and origina- 
lity. He never sacrifices strength to grace or taste; and if a 
word or a phrase is likely to prove effective, he never scruples to 
use it, however rough and startling it may sound. But his in- 
tense earnestness, and a deep indwelling soul of beauty and ten- 
derness, are irresistibly attractive, despite all violations of con- 
ventional decorum. In his sermons he tells stories, introduces 
characters with odd names and imaginary conversations, and 
describes scenes from nature and common life with all the free- 
dom, and not rarely with the picturesque power, of a novelist. 
Old Latimer himself could not more familiarly discourse with 
his audience. In-denouncing the dark and terrible dogmas of 
the Calvinistic system, he does not shrink from the harshest and 


* Theism, Atheism, &c. p. 101. 
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most offensive comparisons. When we read such passages as 
the following, we do not wonder to hear of orthodox divines 
meeting in solemn conclave, to pray that the Almighty would 
darken his understanding and confound his speech, that he 
might no more breathe forth such horrible blasphemies. 


“ Such ill-entreated souls often grow idiotic in their religious sense, 
or else therein stark-mad, and penned up in churches and other asylums, 
mope and gibber in their hideous bereavement, thinking ‘ man is totally 
depraved, and God a great ugly devil, an almighty cat, who worries 
his living prey, tormenting them before their time, and will forever 
tear them to pieces in the never-ending agony of hell.”* 


Fastidious and sensitive natures will be repelled by a cer- 
tain vehemence and exaggeration both of speech and act with 
which Theodore Parker is on many occasions justly chargeable. 
But some onesidedness of thought, and an undue tenacity of 
will, are almost essential to the work of a reformer. When 
deep-rooted errors and evils have to be torn up and cast away, 
the concentrated force of a strong mind must be directed 
against them. The efficiency of its stroke would be enfeebled 
if it were held back by scrupulous consideration for the feel- 
ings of parties interested, or by fear of possible consequences, 
When in after times men perceive the good that has resulted 
from this unsparing riddance, they are not disposed to take too 
exact an account of a few harsh words and vehement mea- 
sures, wrung from an earnest mind in the exciting crisis of some 
great action. Who would now endorse all that Milton and 
Luther wrote and did in the heat ef controversy? Yet we 
forget these errors of temper and judgment in the splendid re- 
sults of their struggle for truth and freedom. To the last of 
these great men Mr. Parker seems to us to bear some resem- 
blance. He has the same massive strength of intellect and 
will; the same high trust in God, and fearlessness of conse- 
quences; the same poetical temperament; the same devotional 
fervour; the same scholarly habits of mind and reverence for 
learning; and withal, under a similar roughness of outward 
bearing, the same loving and affectionate nature within. The 
wide difference of their position and work need not blind us to 
an essential affinity in their genius. Mr. Parker’s appetite for 
knowledge is insatiable. He is indeed a perfect helluo librorum. 
His library is said to be the richest private collection of books 
in Boston. Considering the constant toil and struggle of his 
public life, it is wonderful how he should have found time to 
read so much. We suspect, however, from some indications in 
his writings, that his learning is more varied and comprehensive 


* Fourth Sermon to Progressive Friends, p. 94. 
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than exact. But he has gained from it a breadth of view that 
has been of eminent service to him in his particular vocation 
of a religious reformer. Perhaps no man in America is more 
extensively read in the great philosophers and theologians of 
Germany; yet the result has been a type of character very 
different from the ordinary Gelehrte of that very learned coun- 
try. This has arisen from the constant application of Parker’s 
learning to life, and his daily contact with the realities of the 
world. With him learning has not evaporated in refined doubts 
and recondite speculation, but has nursed a profound faith, and 
a fervid yet practical humanity. The fact is worth notice, as 
pointing to the obvious cure of much of that aimless and un- 
fruitful scepticism by which the learned intellect of Germany 
has been so deeply infected. Freedom of thought generates 
mental disease, unless it is balanced by freedom of action. We 
think it fortunate for America, that the man who in future 
generations will doubtless be looked up to as one of her greatest 
reformers and instructors, should possess such scholarly tastes 
and attainments. The example will exert a salutary and refining 
influence on her future civilisation. Mr. Parker has filled up a 
failing part in the preliminary agency of the great and good 
Dr. Channing. Channing awakened the spiritual life, and dif- 
fused great principles, which found a reception at once, as they 
are still finding all over the world, in every open mind and 
pure heart. But he left untouched the difficult question of the 
connection of those principles with the sacred writings which 
he accepted as the depository of true religion. He did not 
possess the particular kind of learning which would have fitted 
him for the task. But the task could not ultimately be evaded. 
Sooner or later it must be accomplished; and Parker under- 
took it. ‘That he has solved the problem which it presents, 
none will affirm. That he has often been rash, and wanting 
in thoroughness and discrimination, all must admit. But he 
entered on his work with courage and honesty; and he has 
given an impulse to theological inquiry which can never be re- 
versed, and out of which future scholars will draw more com- 
plete and satisfactory results. With the strongest popular sym- 
pathies, and a devoted attachment to freedom in the largest 
sense, and thrown not unfrequently into vehement antagonism 
with the rich and educated classes of his countrymen, Parker’s 
scholarly habits of mind, and historical breadth of view, have 
always kept him from stooping to the low arts and the levelling 
tendencies of the ordinary democrat. His nature is at bottom 
essentially noble and gentlemanlike; his spirit lofty and pure. 
In his harshest outbursts of passionate indignation, you never 
discern a trace of what is mean and vulgar. Altogether his 
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cast of mind is historical; and in this he seems to us distin- 
guished from Francis Newman. Inferior to Mr. Newman in 
logical acuteness and subtlety, and perhaps in tenderness and re- 
finement of spiritual taste, he has the advantage over him in the 
poetical and historical faculty; and this mental temperament, 
combined with his practical experience, has given him on the 
whole, notwithstanding some extravagances of expression, a 
sound view of the meaning and value of the Bible, and secured 
his substantial faith in Christianity. But it is the moral and 
religious qualities of his nature which constitute his distinguish- 
ing excellence—his courage, his honesty, his perfect truthful- 
ness, his inflexible justice, his comprehensive humanity, his 
affectionateness and simplicity, his almost childlike trust in God 
and assurance of immortality. When the controversies in which 
he has been involved have passed away, and the passions of which 
he has been the object are forgotten, these qualities will shine 
out unobscured in the remembrance of his noble and heroic 
character, and find a lasting place in the love and reverence 
of all good men. 

What should be the bearing of Christian churches towards 
this man of devout and Christian soul, of holy, earnest, and 
Christian life? The majority of his native churches have al- 
ready answered this question, in the wrong sense, as we think, 
and to the injury of their own highest influence on the world. 
They have denied his title to the Christian name; and some 
whose avowed and hereditary principle had been his earliest 
stimulus to think freely, and with whom he might naturally 
have claimed a denominational affinity, have refused to hold 
out to him the right hand of fellowship and call him brother. 
He stands, therefore, in great measure alone among the churches 
of his country, recognised here and there by some insulated and 
independent spirit out of all Christian persuasions, and provok- 
ing inevitably by sheer contrast the invidious inquiry, whether 
the work of Christianity is the most efficiently discharged by 
those who assume as of right, or by those who are denied, the 
Christian name. It will be a fatal day for the existing churches, 
when numbers of brave, earnest, and devoted men, who faith- 
fully represent the spirit, and are laboriously accomplishing the 
mission, of the primitive Gospel, shall be excluded from their 
communion in consequence of some imagined technical infor- 
mality in the terms of their admission. (Good men have said 
to us, “ We wish we could acknowledge Mr. Parker as a Chris- 
tian; there is so much in him that we truly admire.” We 
doubt not, the difficulty is conscientiously experienced ; and all 
honour be to conscientiousness in every form. We are sure, 
there are many who would gladly open their arms wider, if 
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they were not kept back by a feeling, that in doing so they 
would let Christianity escape from their grasp. ‘The question 
is now becoming a vital one, and it deserves serious considera- 
tion, whether we do not gratuitously hamper ourselves by too 
narrow a definition of Christian belief, and whether the richness 
and freedom of the Christian life are not injuriously hemmed in 
by the artificial constructions that we have set up for its de- 
fence. Arguments are used in books on the Evidences which 
do not appear in the oldest Apologies. Even at the time of 
the Reformation, and in some of the earliest Protestant Con- 
fessions, we find the work of the Spirit in converting the soul 
more insisted on as the main thing, than the acceptance of 
proofs which the learned devised, and only the learned can ap- 
preciate. The scrupulousness of theology has raised difficulties 
which an open and natural faith would never have felt, had the 
simple message of Jesus been left to produce its unaided im- 
pression on the human heart. The consequence is that we think 
more of a certain class of evidence, arbitrarily selected, than of 
the one only important conclusion; we attach more value to 
the process than to the result. Many a man, barred by these 
artificial hindrances, halts at the threshold, and never enters 
the temple. Surely, if he gets to Christ, has his spirit, and 
does his work, we ought not to be very particular about the 
way. Tor ourselves, we practically solve the question thus: 
we regard every man as a Christian who sees in Christ himself 
an expression of true religiousness,—of the true relation be- 
tween God and man; and whose own life and temper are such, 
that Christ, were he now on earth, doing his work amidst the 
altered relations of our modern society, would accept him as a 
disciple and fellow-worker. Some persons ask, Why should men 
be so anxious to keep the Christian name? There are good 
and devout men outside the Church’s pale. Why can we not 
recognise each other on each side of the line without all this sensi- 
tiveness about a common denomination? The question implies 
a strange unacquaintance with some of the deepest feelings of 
the heart. They who put it, little know how dear is the Chris- 
tian name to many whose speculative belief widely diverges 
from their own—how dear are all the associations of the Chris- 
tian Church—how cherished the memory of its prayers, its hymns, 
its ordinances—how sweet the thought of spiritual communion 
with Christ, and with thousands of good and holy men who have 
lived in his faith and wrought in his spirit through the long con- 
flict of the ages with human guilt and woe. And to be shut out 
of this blessed converse and companionship as aliens and intru- 
ders, and classed externally with those who are perhaps hostile to 
the very cause for which we would gladly live and die, is in our 
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view a great spiritual injustice, which finds its only excuse in the 
blindness of those who would perpetrate it, to its real character. 

The world is slowly opening its eyes to the necessity of 
greater breadth and comprehensiveness in the bonds of Chris- 
tian communion; and these liberal tendencies are not confined to 
any denomination. Nothing wider in principle, or nobler in 
spirit, can be conceived than the recommendation of the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, at this time the most popular orthodox 
preacher in America, in his Life Thoughts: “ You are to accept 
as a Christian every one whose life and disposition are Christ- 
like, no matter how heretical the denomination may be to which 
he belongs. Wherever you find faith, and righteousness, and love, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, you are to look upon them as the 
stamped coin of Christ’s kingdom, and as a legal tender from God 
to you.”* The immediate Future of Christianity, especially in 
its more liberal and learned forms, seems to us to depend on the 
right solution of this question. Men who are really attached 
to their Religion, and can separate its substance from its forms, 
will not endure to see the science, the earnestness, the patriot- 
ism, and the philanthropy of the age drifting away from the 
Church, and powerfully organising themselves for good, in an 
attitude, if not of actual hostility, yet of absolute indifference 
to its institutions. We do not object to more limited clusters 
of fellow-workers, held together by a common conviction, and 
attracted by similarity of taste and sentiment, or coincidence of 
immediate object,—for wherever there is the earnestness of 
strong conviction, there will be fruitful working; but what 
we do desire to see realised, as the great want of this age, is 
the cheerful recognition of each other by all these separate 
groups of associated workers, as the inheritors of a common 
name and a common mission,—making Christianity, not what 
it now too generally is, an obstructive and dividing agency, but 
the healing and restorative principle of society; giving men 
power in their several positions, and from their different points 
of view, to codperate for the extirpation of falsehood, ignorance, 
and wrong, and the establishment ofa universal reign of know- 
ledge, purity, and love. The foes to human peace and progress 
are so many and so malignant, that they require to be met by the 
hearty union of all good men. The Church, by which we mean 
the visible embodiment in worship and communion of the spiritual 
principle in humanity represented by Christ, has always gained 
strength by comprehension, and lost it by exclusion. The reason 
is obvious. Men can only enter into large associations through the 
attractive force of what is fundamental and essential. They sepa- 
rate into sects and schools on what is unessential and accidental. 


* Quoted inthe Proceedings of Progressive Friends for 1858, p. 116. 
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While they are united, the unessential falls into its just relation 
to the fundamental; when they mutually disown each other, as 
incapable of joint action, the unessential is artificiaily forced 
up into undue prominence, and becomes for the time, to those 
who are associated under it, the essential. Men are choice and 
delicate in selecting the elements of their Church, and are jea- 
lous of what they consider its purity. But purity in this sense 
may be purchased at too dear a price: it can never replace a 
tithe of the spiritual strength that is lost by the exclusion of 
one earnest and devout heretic like Theodore Parker. 





Art. VIIL—ENGLAND’S POLICY IN THE CONGRESS. 
Fraser's Magazine for December. Last Article, 


In an article entitled “A few Words on Non-intervention,” 
published in the December Number of Fraser, Mr. Mill has 
spoken as freely, forcibly, and weightily as he is wont to do, on 
the necessity of clearing up from misapprehension abroad and 
at home the principles which should guide the foreign policy of 
England. Much of what Mr. Mill states or implies as to our 
prevailing national weakness or indolence in controlling or 
watching the action of our foreign statesmanship, and the com- 
plementary faults of our foreign ministers, indifference to or 
ignorance of the feelings of the nation they represent, is histori- 
cally and unquestionably true; and much of what he says as 
to the excuse which our contemptuous indifference to being 
misunderstood by foreigners really gives their unthinking masses 
for summarily putting upon us the character of selfish and 
narrow unscrupulousness,—indicated by such nicknames as 
perfidious Albion, the polypus-arms of Britain, and so forth,— 
is equally just and to the purpose. From one cause or another, 
it is certain that neither the powers and peoples with whom we 
are brought in contact, nor the English people itself, nor those 
that act for that people in its relations with the outer world, 
appear to know intuitively on any particular occasion what the 
real gist of the policy of England should or will be, or what are 
the cardinal points to which that policy should hold. The im- 
perfect soundings taken by the minister of the feeling of the 
country compel him to act upon sudden emergencies with a 
balancing and tentative uncertainty of the genuine strength of 
purpose and energy which he may count upon at his back. 
Instances may easily be noted in which the fortunes of political 
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parties have been more suddenly and completely inverted on 
the wheel by a single false motion in the external attitude of 
the government arising from this cause, than ordinarily happens 
in the gradual working out of a problem of domestic policy, of 
which the popularity or urgency has been skilfully gauged in 
debates and on the hustings. Between the fear of giving some 
unforeseen vantage-ground to sharp-eyed rivals at home, and the 
disadvantage of contending with traditional distrust abroad, our 
international policy has an unfortunate tendency to perpetuate 
a wavering, ill-defined, and contradictory character, both in con- 
ception and in execution. 

There has been one case of late years in which our moral 
support was given at first in such pronounced and volunteered 
encouragement to one side in a great struggle, as to have 
warranted the disappointment and bitter revulsion of feeling 
among the partisans of that side which followed the discovery 
that actual help was not to be expected, and that moral sup- 
port would almost be withdrawn when the greatest need came. 
There has been another case in which the determination not 
to run so far into a display of sympathy for the oppressed as to 
inveigle them into a hope never meant to be realised, reconciled 
its caution with the zeal for testifying pious disapprobation of 
irresponsible tyranny by the mild but ineffective expedient of 
withdrawing from all diplomatic speaking terms with the offend- 
ing sovereign. There has also been a case in which the con- 
viction of our adversaries that England was no readier to act 
in intelligible earnest than usual,—a mistake induced by the 
over-pacific tone of the statesmen then at the helm of England, 
who in their turn mistook or undervalued the national feeling 
on the question,—drifted ourselves and Russia into a war which 
would never have been provoked, had she known or been able to 
credit that we should oppose force to her aggressions. Had either 
her diplomatic dealings with the government of England, her social 
intercourse with the higher ranks of its polite life, or her careful 
study of its apparent resources for warlike purposes, enabled or 
allowed her to fathom the sentiments of the people, she would 
have weighed more carefully, before committing herself to a 
casus belli, the question whether the game was worth the cost 
of the candle. It would not be difficult to point to other in- 
stances of the inconsecutive, chance, happy-go-lucky sort of 
aspect worn by the foreign policy of England, when considered 
as a whole. 

In the latest case of our diplomatic interventions (Lord 
Malmesbury’s attempt towards a peaceful solution of the Italian 
difficulty), it certainly could not be fairly or plausibly asserted 
that our attitude of professed standing aloof was in any sense 
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a determining cause of the actual outburst of war. It is probable 
that nothing short of an absolute threat of impartial hostility to 
whichever side should first break the peace of Europe would 
have practically succeeded better than Lord Malmesbury’s well- 
meant expostulations in holding back two combatants so eager 
for the fray: and such a threat it certainly was not incumbent 
on us (if, indeed, it had been justifiable on the part of any single 
nation) to utter. But it is clear that, from the moment when 
our various statesmen pledged themselves to the maintenance 
of an almost imperturbable state of neutrality, the efforts of any 
minister at reconciliation were sure to be as idle as the wind. 
There is a point in every species of argument at which it 
becomes necessary for the disputants to show each other the 
ultima ratio to which they mean to appeal: and when once that 
is known, it is superfluous to waste more time in discussing 
interlocutory issues. The first party, whether principal or 
mediator, who unnecessarily binds himself under no possible 
eventuality to outstep a certain line of conduct or argument, 
or to use any but a particular weapon of fence, virtually gives 
up whatever game he is playing to any player of less scrupu- 
lous character or more interested motives,—in short, to that 
party who is (for whatever reason) more in earnest in trying the 
luck of the cards. 

It is difficult to lay down any positive rule by which we may 
be spared such undignified failures, and such an unsatisfactory 
reputation. Our conduct is hampered by our circumstances, 
our character, and our institutions. The occasion often comes 
when it is least thought of. The untying of a knot between 
two foreign nations cannot wait until the slow-thinking English 
people has made up its mind. If the question to be disentangled 
arises during the recess of parliament, it is natural that the 
minister should use his utmost endeavours to get it quietly 
settled or smoothed over before the next opportunity for politi- 
cal hay-making at his expense arrives, and so to leave no opening 
or pretext for a public sifting of dubious details. If the case 
occur while the session is going on, free and fair as the ventila- 
tion to which the subject has a chance of being submitted may 
seem, it is rarely that its treatment escapes a slight colouring 
in accordance with the understood partisan hopes and aims of 
parliamentary warfare. Except where personal character lends 
& convincing weight to their assertions, it is not easy to feel 
sure how far English statesmen are in earnest in their mode of 
discussing any given foreign topic upon its-‘merits. Until some 
certainty upon this point is more easily attainable, the support 
of the English people to the line adopted on any particular oc- 
casion by one statesman or another will not be more intuitively 
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or promptly given than it is now. Anxious as it is, in the con- 
duct of such matters, to be led by and to rely upon one who 
shall be better informed and better able to judge and act than 
itself, it finds few, if any, among our present generation of public 
men to whom it could point unreservedly as possessing the en- 
tire confidence, and representing wholly the thoughts, instincts, 
desires, and resolves of England in respect of her foreign rela- 
tions. And in proportion as the sincerity and sufficiency of her 
agents is questioned at home, will their influence and weight be 
diminished in a Congress abroad. 

Yet we must work with such tools as we have. Unless we 
are to retire completely within our insular shell, leave the work 
of the world for others to do without us, and stretch the doctrine 
of non-intervention into something equivalent to a permanent 
political quarantine, we must make up our minds to run such 
risks as are absolutely unavoidable of being misrepresented or 
ill served by our servants, and overreached, overruled, and mis- 
understood by those with whom we have to deal. There is all 
the more reason for avoiding such risks as are avoidable. If, as 
Mr. Mill holds, it is possible to draw up any such general in- 
structions as may be available for use upon any specific emergency 
—to lay down bases of action which may be known and recog 
nised as logically unassailable, and as those which England is 
determined to maintain—this should by all means be done, and in 
the broadest and strongest manner. Wherever a principle can 
be unmistakeably identified as one which marks the line of ab- 
solute right and wrong, good and evil, and of which an applica- 
tion must be made in the particular case one way or the other, 
affirmatively or negatively,—let us understand ourselves, and 
then let us make others understand, how far we are in earnest 
in demanding that this principle be affirmed and carried into 
action. To reduce such a process into practice indubitably pre- 
sents many difficulties, and multiplies the chances of collision 
with powers whose views of international morality may differ 
from our own. But it is almost a truism to repeat, that no pub- 
lic principle can be won against opposition, except by the deter- 
mination to assert it manfully, and that no public principle is 
fairly tried unless it is so won. Every step in advance may find 
its peculiar and unforeseen stumbling-block to clear out of the 
way; every step will probably be hampered with questions not 
outwardly bearing on the moral aspects of the case, which may 
tend to complicate the solution of the main problem, and even 
to neutralise the immediate visible effect of the gain in principle 
when it is made. But no gain in the wider acknowledgment of 
a true principle is ever so indifferent in its consequences to our- 
selves, as not to be worth struggling for at whatever cost we can 
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afford: and it follows, that in all questions involving such a 
principle, the habit of merely washing the nation’s hands of its 
negation by a simple protest, whenever we can afford to do more, 
is the next thing in effect to joining those who enact the negation 
in deed. 

Mr. Mill’s concluding paragraph, upon the right of interven- 
ing to secure non-intervention, in the intestine quarrels of other 
countries where another stranger is about to interfere forcibly 
on one side or the other, shows at once the great practical 
dilemma which is sure to arise, and indicates, though only 
generally, the mode of meeting it: 


“The doctrine of non-intervention, to be a legitimate principle of 
morality, must be accepted by all governments. The despots must 
consent to be bound by it as well as the free states. Unless they do, 
the profession of it by free countries comes but to this miserable issue, 
that the wrong side may help the wrong, but the right must not help 
the right. Intervention to enforce non-intervention is always rightful, 
always moral, if not always prudent. Though it be a mistake to give 
freedom to a people who do not value the boon, it cannot but be right 
to insist that if they do value it, they shall not be hindered from the 
pursuit of it by foreign coercion. It might not have been right for 
England (even apart from the question of prudence) to have taken part 
with Hungary in its noble struggle against Austria, although the Aus- 
trian government in Hungary was, in some sense, a foreign yoke ; but 
when, the Hungarians having shown themselves likely to prevail in this 
struggle, the Russian despot interposed, and joining his force to that of 
Austria, delivered back the Hungarians, bound hand and foot, to their 
exasperated oppressors, it would have been an honourable and virtuous 
act on the part of England to have declared that this should not be, and 
that if Russia gave assistance to the wrong side, England would aid the 
right. Jt might not have been consistent with the regard which every 
nation is bound to pay to its own safety for England to have taken up 
this position single-handed. But England and France together could 
have done it; and if they had, the Russian armed intervention would 
never have taken place, or would have been disastrous to Russia alone : 
while all that those powers gained by not doing it was, that they had 
to fight Russia five years afterwards, under more difficult circumstances, 
and without Hungary for an ally.” 


Such intervention is always moral, but perhaps not always 
prudent ; it may be inconsistent with the regard which a nation 
is bound to pay to its own safety to assert the principle single- 
handed. Such are the limitations which even Mr. Mill is obliged 
to set to the practical working of his rule, arising from the 
“‘ friction,” so to speak, inherent in all sublunary problems,— 
that indeterminable element which varies in strength with the 
circumstances of every particular occasion. If the balance of 
strength is on the side of right, then the right will prevail. 
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But if it is not? if the calculation of the cost, which. “every 
nation is bound” for its own safety to make, goes to prove con- 
clusively that we cannot afford on our own account to attempt 
in the special instance the enforcement by arms of the doctrine, 
of which we hold the negation to be utterly wicked and indefen- 
sible? if France, or whatever other ally it might be, whose help. 
would justify our prudence in the appeal to extremes, is not to 
the fore,—what is then to be done? What possible course can be 
taken which may gain any thing for the cause of fair play? At 
least this. Put on record not only the protest, but the reason: 
why it is a protest only. Let it be known and felt that we would 
interfere on that behalf, if we could do so with a reasonable 
prospect of success; and that wherever we can, we will. Instead’ 
of satisfying our own vanity by the assumption that it is not. be- 
cause we are afraid that we do not interfere, but by virtue of an 
absolute business rule of neutrality except where England’s in- 
terests are immediately engaged, let us have the moral courage 
to say in so many words that we are afraid; and to show by our 
demeanour, that it is only from want of confidence in our own 
strength to carry the struggle tothe end, that we look on for the 
present at what we cannot and will not approve. The real in- 
crease of risk in taking up such an attitude would not, under any 
circumstances, be as considerable as it might seem; and the 
probabilities that on any fresh instance of clearly wrongful inter- 
vention some other power would be ready to join us in our pro- 
test, or even to take the initiative in a more active measure, 
would be incontestably increased by the previous assurance of 
our readiness to assert our principles in unison with any sufficient 
ally holding the same. It is not, in truth, by the preponderating 
force of a single power, brought to bear materially upon a wrong- 
doer a little weaker than itself, that the dominion of an inter- 
national principle is imposed. A campaign may end in a victory, 
and the actual struggle be determined in this way, between 
the parties and for the occasion; but it is by the moral weight 
and increasing momentum of a conviction gradually permeating 
the majority in the council or battle-field of civilised states, that 
the perm inent conquest of opinion, the addition of a new article 
to the slowly-written code of the comity of nations, is securely 
won. 

Of the current question of the reorganisation of Italy, France 
has said already that the day of armed foreign intervention in 
the internal affairs of that peninsula has gone by for ever. 
According to the treaties of Villafranca and Zurich, the ducal 
dynasties are still not accepted as defunct, and are (let us say, 
for want of a better word) restorable; according to the words 
of the French Emperor, neither they, nor any other foreign do- 
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mination, are to be imposed upon Italy by force. What, it has 
been asked, is the need or use of our professing a readiness to 
intervene for the purpose of affirming or enforcing a proposition 
which France has volunteered already, and which she can affirm 
as easily by herself? It may, perhaps, be too sanguine to hope, 
even after Lord John Russell’s loud and early declarations as 
to the terms upon which alone England would be ready to take 
part in a Congress, and the consequent interchange of private 
parleys which have resulted in our actual agreement to do so, 
that our ministers have succeeded in making it more or less clear 
to themselves to what extent the Emperor’s words are to be 
construed as identical with a pledge that the free-will of the 
Italians shall not be forced in any way. After the curious com- 
ment upon the value of the phrase of “Italy free from the Alps 
to the Adriatic” supplied by the treaty of Villafranca, it was 
certainly not unreasonable to inquire categorically what the 
latest Napoleonic idea of the reconciliation of Italian freedom 
with the maintenance of those bases of agreement, which it was 
the ostensible task of the Congress to scrutinise, might chance 
to be. But it could scarcely be expected that the scheme of a 
confederation of the remaining and the restored Italian dynasties 
should have been avowedly supplanted in the projects of the 
French Emperor before the ink of Zurich was well dry; and it 
is useless to inquire what other alternative arrangement may 
have lain from the first in that aléa@ mente repostum. Yet it may 
be inferred, from the latest change of demeanour on the part of 
the French press, and from other indications of the political 
atmosphere of the imperial cirele, that the French government 
is for the moment genuinely anxious to keep upon good terms 
with England on this and on other questions. If we have treated 
our mysterious imperial neighbour to a straightforward, open, 
and earnest explanation of the policy which it is our intention 
to adopt in the Congress, it is still not out of place to hope that 
a general concurrence on his part may be looked for, if the pre- 
liminary contradictions of the private settlement with Austria 
are once swept away. 

It is hardly necessary at this juncture to labour the point, 
that in reality the truest interests of France, England, and Italy 
coincide. It is at least as much for the benefit of France, and 
therewithal for the personal benefit of the sovereign now ruling 
in France, as it ean be for our own, that Italy should be able to 
guide herself without even French leading-strings, and should 
add a compact and considerable make-weight to the family of 
European powers. In regard of the unalloyed beneficial effect 
which the formation of a strong kingdom of North and Central 
Italy would have upon the Italians themselves, it is hardly too 
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much to say, that no single educated Englishman who has thought 
on the subject, and watched the events of the last half-year, feels 
any hesitation either of judgment or sympathy. The first De- 
cember Number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, that warily but 
unflinchingly maintained camp of refuge for liberal thought and 
feeling in France, affords sufficient testimony that from both of 
these points of view the section of French opinion which, for its 
moral and intellectual accuracy, is best worth regarding, coin- 
cides with our own. If the momentary pride in the military 
brilliancy of /a belle guerre has yet sobered down among those 
who welcomed back the army of Italy, the reflective side of the 
French temperament may already have begun to recognise gene- 
rally, that the real and solid glory to be gained in the Italian 
cause lies, not in the memory of Solferino, but in establishing 
through the Congress of Paris the only permanent result which 
can justify the countless expenditure of human life, energy, 
sorrow, and pain, of which Solferino was the type and the close. 
Whatever support can be given by ourselves, or by such ex- 
pressions of. public opinion as the French people is competent to 
utter, to that simple, straightforward, and only satisfactory solu- 
tion which the French Emperor, whether he wish it in his secret 
heart or no, is precluded by diplomatic engagements and eccle- 
siastical ties from originating, it is our duty and our interest, as 
it is that of the French people, to give in the most emphatic 
manner. Whatever motives may have induced the imperial 
assent to those conditions which affect the régime of Central 
Italy, neither motives nor conditions are ours to be bound by, 
and it is now idle to dissect them too closely. Our task, after 
once entering into Congress as revising authorities of the diplo- 
matic status of Italy, is to oppose the sternest resistance of com- 
mon sense and common justice to the ratification and enforce- 
ment of those conditions by Europe; and to veto the substitu- 
tion of any mezzo termine that may dislocate that union for which 
the Italians have pronounced so unanimously, which they have 
virtually accomplished, and which they have calmly, prudently, 
and patiently done every thing permitted them to render per- 
manent and secure. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that the true work of a Con- 
gress is not to pull to pieces and reconstruct de novo the map of 
Europe upon arbitrary principles, nor even upon plausible and 
apparently logical grounds. A Congress has no more right than 
the youthful Cyrus to assign, upon equitable considerations, the 
short boy’s long coat to the tall boy, and the tall boy’s short coat 
to the small boy; it must deal with things as it finds them, 
and take cognisance of accomplished facts as well as of signed 
documents. Those who quote as a crucial instance the prece- 
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dent of the Congress of Vienna, to prove by custom the jurisdic- 
tion inherent in European congresses, as enabling them to do 
something at once more actively arbitrary and more authorita- 
tively binding in the transfer of title than.can be done by indi- 
vidual states without the use of material force, omit to take into 
account the general disruption of historical boundaries, and the 
contradictory maze of inchoate titles to various national estates 
all over Europe, caused by the wars of the French republic and 
empire. The parties to the Congress of Vienna had to act as 
a kind of encumbered estates court, :and confer a fresh title, 
which should thenceforward be clear of all the registered or 
unregistered claims and charges of past history. Such an ex- 
ceptional compulsory jurisdiction was only justified by the neces- 
sities of the time; and it cannot for a moment be pretended that 
a similar entanglement in kind or degree is the characteristic of 
the Italian question of 1860. The complication of the problem 
is not one which has to :be met, but one which has to be made. 
The question has worked itself clear, if the Congress will only 
keep it so, and not attempt the restatement of it in the old con- 
fused terms. ‘The plenipotentiaries of the powers met in Paris 
have no more legitimate authority to reparcel out into the old 
or modified subdivisions, for the convenience of European or 
particular interests, those Italian provinces which have achieved 
their own independence and declared their own union, than the 
encumbered estates court has to force within its own bar the 
property of the first reluctant and solvent landowner, and com- 
pel him to sell it in small building-lots for the public advantage 
and the individual profit of chance speculative purchasers. 

If, notwithstanding the presumed concord as to the bases 
of the meeting, England should in congress perceive that her 
name and weight are to be used for the purpose of adding au- 
thority to any such proceeding as this, what is the course for 
her to adopt? It may be hoped that our plenipotentiaries will 
have the clearest instructions and the most definite understand- 
ing on this head. It is not by a mere note of protest or ex- 
pression of dissent, nor by the most strenuous and efficient 
advocacy in argument alone, that the sense of England would 
be adequately given. It is not even by a flat refusal to con- 
tinue the deliberations under the conditions involved in such a 
contingency,—not even by throwing the whole responsibility of 
a wanton and arbitrary assumption of judicial power, the whole 
scandal and difficulty of execution, upon such parties as might 
be ready to take it up, and simply withdrawing into the cover 
of a disapproving: neutrality,—that our national duty would be 
fully satisfied. For the reasons generally indicated above, it 
is impossible to lay down categorically beforehand any scheme 
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of active measures which, under the particular circumstances 
of such an eventuality, it might be prudent and right to take. 
But we do say, that this is one of the cases in which the very 
amplest reserve of England’s freedom and power to act in any 
way that she might judge right under any complication arising 
from such a course of action on the part of the Congress, should 
be expressly and solemnly claimed in her name. We should 
not only keep ourselves innocent of the doing, and steadily dis- 
approve the deed, but we should show ourselves ready and 
watchful to take advantage of any ulterior possibility, and to 
use at our discretion any legitimate means for annulling the 
consequences of an illegal transaction. There is little doubt 
that the thinking mass of the English nation is prepared to take 
at least this responsibility upon itself; and equally little doubt, 
that by this demeanour its influence as well as its honour will 
be best consulted in the approaching deliberations. 

It may not impossibly be asked in the Congress as well as 
out of it,—if England is not only so clear on the point of her 
own duty and policy, but so determined not to bate a jot of her 
own ideas and opinions in deference to the opinions and ideas 
of others,—what, in her view, is the use of a Congress at all, 
except to endorse the fiat of England? If she starts by refus- 
ing to concede the reasonableness or feasibility of any solution 
but one,—and that, by the way, one in furtherance of which 
she has not hitherto spent a farthing or raised a finger,—how 
can she expect that any concession will gracefully be made in 
her direction, either by those who have already relinquished 
somewhat through the ill fortune of war, or by those who have 
tried the hazard boldly and unsparingly, and who have accepted 
loyally, in full satisfaction of their demands for Italy, such ad- 
vantages as the good fortune of war gave them? If the pleni- 
potentiaries of every nation to be represented in the Congress 
are to come alike provided with no margin to their positive 
instructions, and with no spirit of conciliation or pliancy in 
their general views, how is it possible that they should ever 
agree? Had the reconstitution of Central Italy been a question 
of detail, or of the simple expediency of any particular political 
arrangement within the undoubted competency of the forum of 
the great Powers of Europe, the objection to an over-jealous and 
dogmatic obstinacy of demeanour would be cogent enough. But 
the question is not one of detail, but of principle; not of ex- 
pediency and convenience, but of the actual and acquired rights 
of a nation; not arising out of any unquestionable mandate of 
divine right inherent in the several kingly persone or popular 
sovereignties of Europe when met together, but involving in 
itself the very root, and marking the very limit, of the juris- 
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diction which in their corporate capacity they can exercise. It 
is true, that England has spent neither blood nor money in 
active struggle for the cause of Italian liberty and union; true, 
that twelve months ago she was ready to look with the gravest 
and coldest suspicion on the unselfishness and sincerity of those 
who were forcing the question to a violent issue; and that her 
present attitude of hearty sympathy may well appear in ex- 
travagant contrast with her former professions of standing aloof 
to those who do not care to investigate, or who cannot appreciate 
the logic of her motives: but the issue raised in the quarrel 
between Austria, France, and Sardinia, whether as stated in 
the preliminary pleadings of the diplomatic correspondence, or 
as solved in the verdict taken by consent at Villafranca, was a 
very different one from that which has since been brought into 
the court of appeal of European opinion. The French Emperor 
was perhaps not far from the truth (though in a sense in which 
he did not intend his words to be taken) when he explained his 
acceptance of the Villafranca conditions by asserting that the 
dimensions of the struggle were enlarging themselves incom- 
mensurately with particular interests of France. Although the 
actual dimensions, as a matter of gros bataillons, were not grown, 
and would not have grown, beyond what a careful counting of 
the cost might have enabled an acute player to anticipate from 
the commencement of the game, the moral direction of the 
struggle was altering, and its moral importance growing, while 
the specific interests of France were not widening in propor- 
tion. As soon as the tendency of the Central Italians to take 
their destiny into their own hands became apparent through the 
impotence of the feelers thrown out in behalf of the Emperor’s 
cousin, the critical point of real interest transferred itself from the 
open plains of Lombardy to the cities of the Duchies and the 
Romagna, and the critical weapons were changed from the simple 
method of crossed bayonets to the development of earnest thought 
and will within those cities. Whether or no Victor Emmanuel 
and his Piedmontese councillors were rightly chargeable with 
inordinate personal ambition in provoking Austria again to stake 
her supremacy in Italy on the sharpness of her sword, is a 
question which it has become nugatory to ask or answer, in the 
face of the attitude so steadily taken and maintained by the 
peoples of Central Italy. Not that the gain of eight millions 
in the place of three makes any difference in the subjective 
purity of motive, or justifies an immoral ambition as salutary, 
on the ground that the consideration was comparatively so much 
better worth the grasping. But the unanimity of the Central 
Italians, expressed in a dignified and solemn choice through the 
mouths of those who were at once their freely elected repre- 
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sentatives and their most natural and fitting leaders by station 
and education, has not only reflected in some sort a different 
colour on the personal behaviour of the King of Sardinia from 
the beginning, but has radically altered the point of view from 
which impartial bystanders must judge the morality and the 
rights of the case. It is no longer a question of greater or less 
aggrandisement of the house of Savoy, but of the free exercise 
of the reasonable instinct of a people, left with no contradictory 
de facto allegiance to restrain and hamper its expression. 

The moral position which Victor Emmanuel might have as- 
sumed before a Congress, in regard of the provinces of Central 
Italy, at the date of the peace of Villafranca, differed as widely 
from the relation he bears to them now, as the position of the 
Prince of Orange towards the people of England when he 
landed at Torbay, from his relation to them when the estates 
of the realm had tendered the crown of England to William and 
Mary at Whitehall. The transfer of the allegiance of Central 
Italy is as much an accomplished fact as the palpable and entire 
loss of power by the Grand Dukes and the Pope in the Duchies 
and the Romagna: and of this fact the first and main legiti- 
mate business of the Congress is to take official cognisance. 
The iron crown of Lombardy has, if we are not mistaken, ac- 
companied the retiring armies of Austria as a symbol or a trophy. 
But if Victor Emmanuel, “strong in the rights” (to use his own 
manly words) which the offer nade by those several provinces 
has given him, does succeed in placing on his head, with the 
assent and recognition of the Congress, the crown of a great 
North Italian Kingdom, he may certainly repeat, with at least 
as much unmingled truthfulness as has ever been attached to 
its utterance on any similar occasion, the stereotyped royal 
phrase of Dieu me ’'a donné. 

Against this simple rule, upon which we have been mainly 
harping,—that an accomplished fact is not to he confounded 
with a theory or aspiration not reduced into action,—Mazzini 
has always been, and still is, a persevering offender. Any ac- 
‘ceptance of the course recommended in Mazzini’s letter of 
October last to Victor Emmanuel would have proclaimed the 
re galantuomo an ambitious madman, an unscrupulous gamester, 
careless alike of the lives of thousands and of the destinies of 
those states which have placed their rights in his hands, or an 
absolute fool. ‘To have thrown down, as he was bid, the crown 
of Piedmont for that of “indivisible Italy,”—in other words, to 
have gratuitously invoked on his own head the whole material 
force of which Austrian revenge and Neapolitan rancour might 
dispose, while rendering it absolutely impossible for his former 
ally to assist him with a single Zouave or a single centime,—to 
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have overturned in an instant the prestige of tranquil self- 
knowledge and rational self-respect which has characterised the 
successive steps of the constituent Duchies in forming themselves 
provinces of a tangible and practicable united kingdom,—would 
have been at once an irreparable blunder and an unjustifiable 
crime. If there is one man in Europe who should understand 
by experience that peace has its victories as well as war, that 
man is Victor Emmanuel. The organisation of constitutional 
freedom and liberal government in Piedmont during the nine 
years of peace which followed the overthrow of Novara, has 
been the most indispensable condition precedent to, if not the 
moving cause of, the growing influence attached to his name 
and position within the other states of Italy ; and the conquest 
of a stronghold of right won by him in the half year of peace 
that has elapsed since Villafranca is incomparably greater than 
any advantage which had been given him by the previous cam- 
paign, and its diplomatic close. The urgent advice of an irre- 
sponsible and impracticable dreamer was to throw back into the 
yawning gulf of uncertainty the gains which had been realised, 
and the pledges which had been undertaken : 


“ Vedrai che I’ uom di setta é sempre quello : 
Pronto a giocar di tutti, e a dire addio 
Al conoscente, all’ amico, e al fratello.” 


And for what? Of the feelings of Venice there is no doubt ; 
but it is not a whit more certain that the people of the Two 
Sicilies desire at this moment either absolutely to depose their 
reigning dynasty, or, even then, to join a kingdom containing 
the whole of Upper Italy, than it is certain that Canada longs 
to be annexed to the United States, or that the United States 
yearn for re-union with England. Whatever change the Sicilies 
may wish for, it is for them to pronounce; and not for Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, or Victor Emmanuel, nor for strangers in or outside 
of Italy. And until they have so pronounced for a change of 
rules or of boundaries, and carried their own decree into exe- 
cution, like the inhabitants of the Duchies and the Legations, 
with an energy and earnestness not to be mistaken, it is the 
bounden duty of Europe to assume that, whatever administrative 
or constitutional reforms they may desire, they are content to 
be left within the same dynastic and territorial relations as now. 
If, on the other hand, the Congress resolve to treat the Central 
Italian provinces, which have quietly shaken off the clogs that 
interfered with their free action, with such measures as might 
be applicable to them if they were still in the gall of bitterness 
inseparable from the sway of the Bourbons of Naples, it will 
commit the very crime of arbitrary excess in the line of re- 
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pressive interference, which Mazzini is eager to commit in the 
direction of revolutionary propagandism. ‘The reactionary con- 
spirators will in that case unhappily have more power to carry 
out their own views than the republican prophet, whose extra- 
vagancies they will go as far to justify, as his scheme, if adopted, 
would have gone towards the palliation of theirs: and it is for 
this reason mainly that we have thought it necessary to analyse 
at such length the nature and the tendencies of the latest head- 
strong error of the incorrigible Mazzini. 

It is now a trite observation, that the most indigestible 
morsel of all for the Congress to swallow will be the recognition 
of the independence of the Romagna. The most powerful and 
the most proudly unbending of all European Powers in the 
conclave, even were he not to appear in it by any special at- 
torney, will undeniably be—servus servorum. It is impossible 
to draw any relevant logical distinction between the cases of 
the Duchies and the Legations. The concession of any alter- 
native whatever to the Villafranca stipulations for the return of 
the Grand Dukes, will imply that an equal right to an equally 
large alternative resides in the impenitent abjurers of an in- 
fallible sovereign. Yet it is obviously more difficult for a Pro- 
testant power to interfere, with a reasonable chance of pre- 
vailing by protest or otherwise, in this special case than in any 
other. The plain broad ground which we have advocated as that 
on which England should stand all through,—that bygones are 
bygones, and that a Congress has no authority to reopen the 
questions which in the way of fact have settled themselves,—is 
the only ground upon which we can hope or claim to exercise 
upon this point an intelligible and unsuspected influence over 
public opinion or diplomatic deliberations. Itis for the Roman 
Catholic Powers alone to buy off, if need be, by compensation 
in concordats or hard cash, the inevitable comminations of a 
plundered Holy Father. The spreading virulence of the Irish 
clamour in defence of the rights of the Head of the Church is a 
sufficient indication of the tone in which any special interposition 
of Protestant England in the matter of St. Peter’s patrimony 
would be taken up by her adversaries. As far as our power of 
giving any support is concerned, the cause of the Legations will 
have to stand with and by that of the Duchies. 

Before this paper has gone through the press, it will probably 
be known with more definitive or at least more official certainty 
who is to represent England as plenipotentiary. We have no 
intention of speaking disparagingly of Lord Cowley, who is un- 
derstood to be selected by the Government for this purpose ; but 
in default of any proved remarkable aptitude on his part for 
such a task, we could well have wished that it were intrusted 
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toa man whose profession was not that of ambassador at Paris. 
The true reasons against such a choice have been lately put 
forward at fuller length and more forcibly than we can repro- 
duce them here, in one of those weighty articles, stamped with 
power of thought, practical knowledge, and peculiar fairness, 
which not unfrequently alternate with supercilious smartness 
in the pages of the Saturday Review. It is as difficult for a 
diplomatist habitually resident at a foreign court to retain an 
instinctive appreciation of the depth and breadth of the feeling 
of his nation upon a question which has grown into strong life 
by daily and homely ventilation while he has been practising 
political and social finesse abroad, as it is impossible for him to 
impress his familiar antagonists with a sense that he does repre- 
sent the core of English opinion more directly and more in- 
flexibly than usual. The practised facility of smoothing over 
little difficulties with the shallow frankness of a conventional 
cordiality, not incompatible with the reserve of a convenient 
grudge for occasional reproduction, is no good qualification for 
a contest, where the one pervading difficulty can neither be 
avoided, smoothed down, pared away, nor amicably skated 
over, but must be faced from the first to the last with a clear- 
ness of resolve and a promptness of demeanour, which will 
prove our most potent magic for the assertion and strengthen- 
ing of our hereditary principle of fair play all the world over. 





Art. VIII—DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


On the Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection, or the 
Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. By 
Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.L.8., &c., Author of 
“ Journal of Researches during H.M.S. Beagle’s Voyage round the 
World.” London, 1859. Post 8vo, pp. 502. 

On the Tendency of Varieties to depart indefinitely from the Original 
Type. By Altred Russel Wallace. From “Journal of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Linnean Society,” July 1, 1858. 

Essays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity of 
Worlds, and the Philosophy of Creation. By the Rev. Baden 
Powell, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.G.S., Savilian Professor of 
aed in the University of Oxford. London, 1855. Post 8vo, 
pp. 608. 


Ir has been calculated by an able naturalist,* on data which 
may be accepted as tolerably satisfactory, that the number of 
* Swainson’s Natural History and Classification of Quadrupeds, p. 28. 
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distinct species of Animals at present existing on the globe 
considerably exceeds half-a-million ; about nineteen-twentieths 
of the whole being insects. Of Flowering Plants the number of 
species actually known to the botanist is commonly estimated 
at a hundred thousand; and if we include the Cryptogamia, 
and make allowance for the imperfect degree in which the bo- 
tanical treasures of large portions of the surface of the globe 
have yet been searched out, the number of distinct species fur- 
nished by the vegetable kingdom would seem to be fairly set at 
a hundred and fifty thousand. 

But even this aggregation, enormous as it is, would sink 
into insignificance if all the forms of organic life which have 
peopled our globe during the long succession of ages chronicled 
by the geologist, could be brought together within our mental 
view. For, looking to the large collection of types now extinct, 
which have been disinterred from a few scratches made here 
and there in the crust of the earth, it cannot be reasonably 
doubted that the whole number of fossil species of such animals 
as leave recognisable remains behind them must be many times 
as great as that of the forms which represent them at the pre- 
sent epoch. And if we further make due allowance for the 
fact, that the portion of the paleontological catalogue at pre- 
sent known to us really consists of but fragments of a few of 
the leaves of the great Stone Book, and that on the pages of 
that stone book a vast proportion of the past life of our planet 
can never by any possibility have recorded itself, we cannot 
fairly refuse to admit it as a probability (to which every new 
discovery gives additional weight), that the animal and veget- 
able life existing at any of that long succession of periods, 
each of which is marked out in geological time by a charac- 
teristic fauna and flora of its own, was at least as rich as it is 
at present, in regard alike to the number and to the variety of 
its distinct forms. 

Now it seems to be a received article of faith, both amongst 
scientific naturalists and with the general public, that all these 
reputed species have (or have had) a real existence in nature ; 
that each originated in a distinct act of creation; and that, 
once established, each type has continued to transmit its dis- 
tinctive characters, without any essential change, from one 
generation to another, so long as the race has been permitted 
to exist. This idea of the permanence of species, embracing 
those of the common origin of all the individuals linked to- 
gether by similarity of characters, and of the diverse origin of 
races distinguished by any marked and constant dissimilarity, 
is, in fact, embodied, in one shape or another, in every definition 
of the term which has been framed; and though some bold 
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speculator like Lamarck, or some ingenious theorist like the 
author of the Vestiges, has ventured from time to time to ques- 
tion the soundness of its basis, yet it has given no outward 
sign of instability, and is commonly regarded at the present 
time as one of those doctrines which no man altogether in his 
right senses will set himself up seriously to oppose. 

Yet there have not been wanting indications, especially 
during the last few years, that a re-consideration of the whole 
subject is felt by several of the leading minds of our day to be 
called for by the progress of science; the difficulty of deter- 
mining what are the characters as to which agreement shall be 
held to constitute specifie identity, whilst disagreement shall 
be accepted as establishing specific diversity, having been found 
to increase instead of diminishing with the progress of know- 
ledge. Differences of sufficient constancy and importance for 
the separation not merely of species, but of genera, in one 
group, may be found in another to be so inconstant that they 
cannot be admitted to rank higher than as individual varieties ; 
and features of diversity which seem so well marked as to leave 
no room for hesitation when the comparison is limited to two 
or three individuals which exhibit them: under their most pro- 
nounced aspect, are often found to shade off so gradationally 
when a large number of individuals are compared, that no lines 
of specific demarcation can be drawn among them. It has ac- 
cordingly come to be recognised by many of our best zoologists 
and botanists, that no species can be fairly admitted as having 
a real existence in nature, until its range of variation has been 
determined both over space and through time; and that the 
species of the mere collector, who describes every form as new 
which does not precisely correspond with existing definitions, 
can only be accepted provisionally, to be verified or set aside 
by more extended research.* 

A remarkable example of the results of an inquiry con- 
ducted in this spirit has lately made a considerable impression, 
alike on account of the nature of the subject and the deserv- 
edly high reputation of the naturalist by whom it has been 
conducted. No group of species has been more carefully or 
completely studied, after the ordinary fashion, than that of the 
British flowering plants and ferns. In Hooker and Arnott’s 
British Flora, 1571 species of these were enumerated and de- 
scribed ; whilst by Mr. Babington the number of species was 
raised to 1708. Within the last eighteen months, however, a 
new British Flora has been published by Mr. Bentham, one of 
those quiet painstaking workers who, not making fame but 


* See on this subject Dr. Joseph D. Hooker’s Introduction to the New-Zealand 
Flora, and Dr. Carpenter’s Memoir on Orbitolites in the Philosophical Transactions 
Jor 1855, pp. 277 et sqq. 
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truth their goal, are content to spend as many years in the tho- 
rough investigation of a subject as other men bestow months. 
Mr. Bentham has devoted a large part of his time for many 
years past to the study of the British flowering plants, not as 
dried in herbaria, but as living and growing in their native 
habitats ; and instead of confining himself to the area of our 
own islands, he has followed them to every part of Europe 
through which he has been able to trace them, carefully com- 
paring the forms which they present under different conditions 
of soil, climate, exposure, &c., and diligently scrutinising with 
the educated eye of the really scientific botanist into the value 
of the distinctions, not merely among the species reputed doubt- 
ful, but among those commonly considered tobe well established. 
The result has been, that not only has Mr. Bentham been led to 
add the weight of his authority to the side of those who pleaded 
for the wide range of variation in such genera as Salix and 
Rubus, regarding which there had been the greatest question ; 
but he has shown that a considerable extent of variation is so 
far from being confined to willows and brambles, that the total 
number of well-marked species cannot fairly be reckoned at 
more than 1285; so that about a quarter of the reputed spe- 
cies of the British phanerogamic flora, on which so much pains 
have been bestowed and so many books written by botanists 
of the highest reputation, have been thus abolished “at one 
fell swoop.” 

Now this result, valuable as it is in itself, has a bearing of 
far deeper import upon the whole existing method of botanical 
and zoological systematisation; for it shows how far Nature is 
from tying herself down by the canons of species-mongers, and 
how mistaken has been the course of those who, instead of 
humbly searching for a knowledge of Nature’s laws, have arro- 
gated to themselves the right of making laws for Nature. The 
species of plants and animals which such men have added to 
our already overloaded catalogues, are of human, not of divine 
creation ; and it is the business of the philosophic naturalist to 
get rid of all such as soon as possible. He cannot, however, 
proceed far in his inquiries, without having the question forced 
upon him as to the extent to which natural species,—that is to 
say, races which seem to be distinguished by certain constant 
characters that are transmitted by descent so far as our expe- 
rience extends,—can be reasonably supposed to have varied in 
time, so as to have undergone in the lapse of ages, under the 
influence of natural causes, modifications at all corresponding 
with those which are presented by the races of plants and ani- 
mals that have been subjected within a comparatively recent 
period to the influence of man. 
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This is a problem which Mr. Darwin has been for some 
years essaying to resolve. His attention was first directed to 
the inquiry by some facts which struck him in the distribution 
of the inhabitants of South America, and in the geological 
relations of the present to the past inhabitants of that conti- 
nent, during that voyage on board H.M.S. Beagle of which he 
has given us so admirable a Journal. These facts seemed to 
him to throw some light on the origin of species—that mystery 
of mysteries, as one of our greatest philosophers has called it ; 
and on his return home it occurred to him, in 1837, that some- 
thing might perhaps be made out on this question by patiently 
accumulating and reflecting on all sorts of facts which could 
possibly have any bearing upon it. After five years’ work, he 
allowed himself to speculate on the subject, and drew up some 
short notes; these he enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of the 
conclusions which then seemed to him probable; and from 
that time to the present he has steadily pursued the same 
object, with the intention of setting forth, not only his con- 
clusions, but the mass of facts on which they are based, as soon 
as his imperfect health should permit him to complete a work 
so extensive. In the mean time it has happened that Mr. 
Wallace, an intelligent naturalist, who is at present engaged in 
studying the animal and vegetable productions of the Malay 
Archipelago, has arrived, without any knowledge of Mr. Darwin’s 
inquiries, at a doctrine essentially the same as his own; namely, 
that a process of natural selection is constantly in operation, on 
a far grander scale, and with far more perfect results, than man 
can imitate; and that to this process, operating cumulatively 
through countless ages, we are justified in attributing an un- 
limited amount of divergence, not merely between species, but 
between genera, and, by parity of reasoning, even among the 
higher groups. A memoir on this subject having been sent to 
Mr. Darwin by Mr. Wallace,with a request that it should be 
forwarded to Sir C. Lyell, it was by the latter communicated to 
the Linnean Society, and has been printed in its journal, toge- 
ther with extracts from Mr. Darwin’s larger work ; and as two 
or three years are likely still to elapse before the latter will be 
ready for publication, Mr. Darwin has complied with the urgent 
recommendations of his friends that he should at once put forth 
his views in a more concise form, so as to benefit the scientific 
world by such a knowledge of them as should enable them to 
take root in the minds of those who are not too much hardened 
by prejudice against their reception, and to bear good fruit by 
stimulating inquiry in the new direction he has opened up. 

As the work before us is to be regarded but as the abstract 
of the larger treatise which Mr. Darwin has in preparation, we 
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feel it right to limit our discussion of it to an examination of 
the soundness of the main principle on which it is based. Mi- 
nute criticism of details would, as it seems to us, be at present 
altogether misplaced. Indeed, we almost regret that the author 
has as yet gone into detail at all, since he has laid himself open 
to a great deal of objection on the score of minor difficulties, 
which will tend to prevent his fundamental doctrine from find- 
ing candid appreciation. And we cannot help thinking that it 
might have been better if, in this early stage of the inquiry, 
Mr. Darwin, like Mr. Wallace, had abstained from that explicit 
avowal of the ultimate conclusions to which it seems to him to 
lead, which will be pretty sure at once to frighten away many 
whom he might have otherwise obtained as adherents. Of course, 
if his principle be firmly based on truth, every thing that is 
legitimately deducible from it must also be true. But as it is 
in the nature of things impossible to obtain any thing like 
positive evidence on the remoter issues of the inquiry, we shall 
discard for the present all reference to the question whether 
(as Mr. Darwin thinks probable) men and tadpoles, birds and 
fishes, spiders and snails, insects and oysters, encrinites and 
sponges, had a common origin in the womb of time, and shall 
address ourselves only to the arguments urged by Mr. Darwin 
and Mr. Wallace in support of their doctrine of the modifica- 
tion of specific types by natural selection. 

To such as look upon this question from the purely sci- 
entific point of view, any theological objection, even to Mr. 
Darwin's rather startling conclusion, much more to his very 
modest premises, seems simply absurd. We never heard of 
any body who thought that a religious question was involved in 
the inquiry whether our breeds of dog are derived from one or 
from several ancestral stocks; nor should we suppose that the 
stoutest believers in the Mosaic cosmogony would be much 
dismayed if it could be shown that the dog is really a deri- 
vation from the wolf. Orthodoxy (on this side of the Atlantic 
at least) is decidedly in favour of the abolition of the two-and- 
twenty species into which man has been divided by some zoo- 
logists, and of the reference of all the strongly-diversified races 
of man to the Adamic stock. We do not expect to see, even in 
our “most straitest” sectarian organs, any accusations brought 
against Mr. Bentham for impiety, because he affirms that three 
or four hundred of the reputed species of British plants are 
really descendants of others from which they have gradually 
diverged; and if he were led by the results of further in- 
quiry to knock off as many more, we believe that he wouid 
be left to the criticism of his brother botanists, and that his 
British Flora would not run any risk of being put into the 
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Index Expurgatorius, alongside of Lamarck’s Philosophie Zoolo- 
gique and the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 

Why, then, should Mr. Darwin be attacked (as he most 
assuredly will be) for venturing to carry the same method of 
inquiry a step further; and be accused (in terms which it 
needs no spirit of prophecy to anticipate) of superseding the 
functions of the Creator, of blotting out his Attributes from 
the page of Nature, and of reducing Him to the level of a mere 
Physical Agency? ‘To our apprehension, the Creator did not 
finish his labours with the creation of the protoplasts of each 
species; his work is always in progress; the origin and de- 
velopment of each new being that comes into life, is a new 
manifestation of his creative power; and the question is sim- 
ply as to the mode in which it has pleased Him to exercise that 
power ; whether, according to common ideas, He has every now 
and then swept off a greater or smaller proportion of the in- 
habitants of the globe, and has replaced them by new forms, 
brought into existence in some mode altogether unknown to 
us; or whether, as Mr. Darwin maintains, the apparent in- 
troduction of new forms has really been brought about by a 
gradual and successive modification of the old. For ourselves, 
we do not hesitate to say that the orderly and continuous work- 
ing out of any plan which could evolve such harmony and 
completeness of results as the world of Nature (present and 
past) spreads out before us, is far more consistent with our idea 
of that Being who “knows no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning,” than the intermittent action of a power that requires 
a succession of interferences to carry out its original design in 
conformity with successive changes in the physical conditions 
of the globe. And we have no sympathy with those who, to 
use the admirable language of Professor Powell (whose Hssay 
on the Philosophy of Creation contains a masterly refutation of 
the current theological arguments bearing on this question), 
maintain that we “behold the Deity more clearly in the dark 
than in the light,—in confusion, interruption, and catastrophe, 
more than in order, continuity, and progress.” 

Our knowledge as to the Variability of Species in Time is of 
course mainly derived from observation of the changes induced 
by the agency of Man, in those species of plants and animals 
which have been longest subjected to the influence of cultiva- 
tion and domestication; and although it may be questioned 
how far the modifications thus induced would tend to perpe- 
tuate themselves in a state of nature, yet we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that the capacity for undergoing such modvfi- 
cations under conditions how artificial soever, exhibits an elas- 
ticity of constitution which would equally tend to adapt these 
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animals to varieties of natural conditions, and thus to originate 
diversified races which would perpetuate themselves without 
man’s interference. It may be well to adduce a few examples, 
in which peculiarities of organisation or constitution have 
sprung up and perpetuated themselves under the notice of 
competent witnesses. Such peculiarities have been ranked in 
two categories: those, namely, which are obviously “acquired” 
under the direct influence of external agencies; and those 
which, not seeming likely to have becn thus occasioned, are 
spoken of as “spontaneous,” or “ accidental.” 

Of the acquirement of peculiarities, we have frequent expe- 
rience in the changes which animals and plants undergo when 
they are transported to regions differing greatly in climatic 
conditions from those they previously inhabited. Thus the 
longest-woolled sheep that can be brought from Leicestershire 
or Sussex to the West Indies have their thick matted fleeces 
replaced in a year or two by short crisp hair; and in the 
lambs bred in their new country this hair is so brown as to 
render it somewhat difficult to distinguish them from the kids 
of the goats with which they are often seen associated. Some- 
times the acclimatising process does not modify the character 
of the parent, but takes effect only on the young, born and 
bred under its influence. Thus, in a well-known case related 
by Sir C. Lyell, the English greyhounds that were taken out to 
hunt the hares which abound on a table-land in Mexico at an 
elevation of 9000 feet, were distanced in the chase by want of 
wind ; yet the offspring of these same animals are not in the 
least incommoded by the rarity of the atmosphere in which 
they have passed their whole lives, but run down the hares 
with as much ease as the fleetest of their race in this country. 

But peculiarities every now and then appear in the offspring 
at birth, which, not being traceable to any corresponding change 
of circumstances, are commonly regarded as “ freaks of Nature ;” 
such, for example, as the presence of a sixth finger, or of an 
additional joint in the thumb, on the human hand; or of 
that peculiar conformation of the limbs that distinguishes the 
“ancon” breed of sheep in New England; or the so-called 
“sporting ” varieties of plants. No one, however, who believes 
in the universality of causation, can fail to perceive on reflec- 
tion, that any such congenital peculiarities, like the differences 
among individuals of the same parentage, must have had their 
origin in the condition of the one or both parents at the time of 
procreation ; and this inference is fully borne out by the special 
tendency of such peculiarities to become hereditary, though 
they frequently pass over a generation or two, to reappear in 
a subsequent one. The latency of such influences is often ex- 
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tremely remarkable ; but sometimes we seem able to trace out 
their nature, though we cannot comprehend their mode of 
operation. Thus there is valid scientific evidence that the 
colour of the offspring of animals whose hue is disposed to vary, 
is influenced by strong mental impressions on the parents; and 
that it is in this way that variety of hue was first engendered 
in races previously of uniform colour, would seem to be indi- 
cated by the fact related by Mr. T. Bell, that a litter of pup- 
pies born in the Zoological Gardens from a male and female 
Australian dingo of pure breed, both of which were of the uni- 
form reddish-brown hue that belongs to the race (the mother 
never having bred before), were all more or less spotted. 

Now the art of the breeder consists first in carefully watch- 
ing for this spontaneous appearance of any such peculiarities as 
he may deem it profitable to introduce, which then, by taking 
advantage of their tendency to become hereditary, especially 
when they are possessed by both parents, he establishes as the 
distinctive feature of a new race; and in this race he preserves 
them in full force by a rigorous weeding out of all the indivi- 
duals which do not possess them. We cannot have a better 
example of this process than the recent creation of the Mau- 
champ breed of sheep, which produces a fine silky wool, distin- 
guished by the strength as well as by the length and fineness 
of its fibre, and specially valuable for the manufacture of Cash- 
mere shawls. In the year 1828, one of the ewes of the flock of 
merino sheep belonging to M. Graux, a farmer of Mauchamp, 
produced a male lamb, which, as it grew up, became remarkable 
for the silky character of its wool, and for the shortness of its 
horns; it was of small size, and of inferior general conforma- 
tion. Desiring, however, to obtain other sheep having the same 
quality of wool, M. Graux determined to breed from this ram : 
at first he only obtained it in a single ram and a single ewe; in 
subsequent years he got it in a larger proportion of each pro- 
geny ; and as his silky-woolled sheep multiplied, he was able to 
secure a constant succession by matching them with each other. 
Amongst the breed thus engendered, some resembled the an- 
cestral ram in its physical defects as well as in its wool; but 
others, while possessing the same character of wool, reverted 
to the more symmetrical form of the breed from which this was 
an offset ; and M. Graux, by a judicious system of crossing and 
intercrossing, at last established a race which not only possesses 
the silky wool of the first ram without the least deterioration, 
but is entirely free from its defects of general conformation. 

The agency of Man in this procedure is that of accumulative 
selection. He can do nothing except on the basis of variations 
which are first given to him in some slight degree by nature 
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(the origin of such variations, however, being in the modifica- 
tions induced by external conditions in the procreative action 
of the parents); these, which would soon disappear if left to 
themselves, by merging in the general aggregate, he not only 
perpetuates by selection, but augments by accumulation, adding 
them up (as Mr. Darwin felicitously phrases it) in certain direc- 
tions useful to him. Now there are instances in which varieties 
have been thus engendered, differing so much from their original 
stock and from each other, that, if they were to be placed before 
a zoologist ignorant of their genetic relationship, he would 
unquestionably rank them not only as distinct species, but even 
as belonging to distinct genera. This is the case, for example, 
with the various heads of pigeons, which have been closely 
studied by Mr. Darwin. The English carrier, the short-faced 
umbler, the runt, the barb, the pouter, and the fantail, differ 
from each other not merely in their plumage, but in those points 
of conformation of beak and skull on which generic distinctions 
among birds are chiefly founded; and subordinate to each of 
these breeds are several regularly propagating sub-breeds, which 
differ as much from each other in characters of minor im- 
portance as species do elsewhere. Yet there is no ground for 
questioning the general belief of scientific ornithologists, that 
all these breeds have had their origin in the rock pigeon; 
especially as the comparison of a large number of individuals 
of these breeds and sub-breeds, including those brought from 
distant countries, would enable an almost perfect gradational 
series to be formed between the types that differ most widely 
in structure. 

It is obvious, then, that by such a process what we may 
designate as Naturalists’ species might be artificially created to 
any extent. The question now arises, whether truly Natural 
Species can have been engendered in a similar manner ; that is 
to say, whether any thing like accumulative selection has gone 
on amongst plants and animals in their feral state, by which 
the vast multitude of diverse forms now existing may have been 
evolved from a comparatively small number of original types, 
and that wonderful series of extinct forms may have been pro- 
duced, which paleontology reveals to us as having peopled 
and repeopled our globe many times through the immeasurable 
succession of geological ages. 

The answer to this question, according both to Mr. Darwin 
and Mr. Wallace, is to be found in a careful examination of the 
facts relating to the Struggle for Existence which all wild ani- 
mals have to maintain. “The full exertion of all their faculties 
and all their energies,” it is observed by Mr. Wallace, “is required 
to preserve their own existence, and provide for that of their in- 
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fant offspring. The possibility of procuring food during the least 
favourable seasons, and of escaping the attacks of their most dan- 
gerous enemies, are the primary conditions which determine 
the existence both of individuals and of entire species.” It is 
remarkable how little the relative fecundity of different species 
influences their relative abundance or scarcity. We do not find 
those populations (if we may so use the term) increasing at the 
greatest rate, whose reproduction is the most rapid. There are 
many species of fish, for example, in which the eggs annually 
produced by each female are to be reckoned by the hundred 
thousand ; and if but one in a thousand of her progeny were to 
come to maturity, the ocean-waters of the whole globe, from 
their surface to their lowest depths, would in a few years be 
turned into a mass of finny life. The multiplication of the 
common flesh-fly, if not kept down by natural checks, takes 
place at such a rate, that, according to the estimate of Linnzus, 
three of these insects and their progeny would devour the car- 
cass of a dead horse more quickly than a lion would do. The 
Aphides, or plant-lice, have been proved to propagate so rapidly, 
that in the course of a few months, if all interference were ex- 
cluded and adequate supplies of food were obtainable, no fewer 
than 1,000,000,000,000,000,000 would be evolved from a single 
individual ; an amount which only becomes conceivable, when 
we learn that this mass of life would weigh somewhere about 
as much as five hundred millions of stout men. 

Yet we find no reason to believe that there is a permanent 
increase in the number of any one of these or other productions 
of the inexhaustible fertility of nature. Our seas are so far 
from being glutted with fish, that the complaint is rather of 
their diminished abundance; and though this might be attri- 
buted with a show of reason to the hostile influence of man, 
yet when we bear in mind that even the vast shoals of herrings, 
pilchards, and mackerel, which he captures, might be the off- 
spring of a few score of individuals, it is obvious that these 
would be replaced at least as rapidly as they are withdrawn, if 
there were no more powerful check to the increase of their re- 
spective tribes. So again, although we are sometimes incon- 
venienced by the swarms of flesh-flies that have been bred in 
some neighbouring mass of putrescence which the neglect of 
man has left to be removed by these scavengers of nature, we 
are not eaten out of house and home by them, as we very soon 
should be, if their reproduction were not kept most efficiently 
in check by the voracity of other animals to which they serve 
asa prey. Our roses and our hops are most seriously damaged 
every now and then by the excessive multiplication of the 
species of plant-lice which respectively attack them ; but all the 
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roses and all the hops in the world would soon be destzoyed, if 
the occasional increase of their insect blights were not restrained 
within bounds by the destruction, through natural agencies, of 
a vast proportion of every brood engendered. The population 
of each tribe is, in fact, kept down to a certain general average, 
subject to occasional excess or reduction, within no very wide 
limits. 

There is no need, however, to go beyond the limits of our 
own familiar experience in search of evidence of the same 
general fact; an apposite illustration of which is found, both 
by Mr. Wallace and Mr. Darwin, in the class of birds. If we 
take four as the average annual production of a single pair, it 
is easily shown that, if there were no check to the multiplica- 
tion of its progeny, this would increase within fifteen years to 
nearly ten millions. Yet we have no reason to believe that the 
bird-population of any country is undergoing an increase. And 
hence it becomes evident that in each year as many birds 
perish as are born; that is, the progeny being twice as nu- 
merous as the parents, whatever be the average number of indi- 
viduals existing in any given country, twice that number must 
perish annually, either serving as food to hawks and kites, wild 
cats and weasels, or dying of cold and hunger as winter comes on. 

How much more the multiplication of individuals of any 
type depends upon the general capabilities of the species than 
upon the number of its progeny, is remarkably illustrated by 
the case of the American passenger-pigeon, cited by Mr. Wallace. 
Though this bird lays but one or two eggs, and is said generally 
to rear but a single young one, yet it is far more abundant than 
other species which produce two or three times as many young; 
the vast flocks of these pigeons, whose migrations in search of 
food are so graphically described by Audubon, being the most 
extraordinary aggregations of animal life of which we have any 
knowledge. How are we to account for the maintenance of this 
wonderful bird-population, which probably exceeds that of any 
other half-dozen species in the American continent? Obviously 
by the fact that the food most suitable to this species is abun- 
dantly distributed over a very extensive region, offering such 
differences of soil and climate, that in one part or other of the 
area the supply never fails; whilst, on the other side, the organi- 
sation of the bird enables it to take advantage of this wide dis- 
tribution of its means of sustenance, its powers of flight being 
remarkable both as to swiftness and endurance, so that it can 
pass without fatigue over the whole of the district it inhabits, 
and thus, when the supply of food begins to fail in one place, it 
is able to migrate in search of a fresh feeding-ground even at a 
remote distance. In no other birds are these conditions so strik- 
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ingly combined ; for either their food is more liable to failure, 
or they have not sufficient power of wing to search for it over 
an extensive area, or during some season of the year it becomes 
very scarce, and less wholesome substitutes have to be found ; 
and thus, though more fertile in offspring, they can never 
increase beyond the supply of food in the least favourable 
seasons. 

Nothing is easier, as Mr. Darwin justly remarks, than to 
admit in words the truth of this universal struggle for life ; 
nothing more difficult than to trace out this general fact in all 
its bearings. The system of checks and counter-checks pro- 
vided in the economy of nature is a most complicated one ; and 
we are for the most part only let a little way into the secrets 
of her arrangement, by some local disturbance in its harmoni- 
ous working. Thus in Paraguay neither cattle nor horses nor 
dogs have ever run wild, although they swarm both southward 
and northward, in a feral state; and this limitation is due to 
the greater abundance in that area of a certain fly, which lays 
its eggs in the navels of these animals when first born. The 
increase of these flies, numerous as they are, must be habitually 
kept in check by some means, probably by birds. Hence, if 
certain insectivorous birds (whose numbers are probably regu- 
lated by hawks or beasts of prey) were to increase in Paraguay, 
the flies would decrease ; then cattle and horses would become 
feral, and this would greatly alter the vegetation (as Mr. Dar- 
win has himself observed in parts of South America) ; this, 
again, would largely modify the insects; this would affect the 
insectivorous birds, and so on in ever-extending circles of com- 
plexity. “Battle within battle must ever be recurring, with 
varying success; and yet in the long-run the forces are so 
nicely balanced, that the face of nature remains uniform for 
long periods of time, though assuredly the merest trifle would 
often give the victory to one organic being over another.” 

A very close connection often exists between agencies that 
would not at first be supposed to have any mutual relation. 
How, for example, could the number of domestic cats in a vil- 
lage be imagined to influence the Flora of the neighbourhood ? 
Mr. Darwin shall make answer in his own words: 


“T have reason to believe that humble-bees are indispensable to 
the fertilisation of the heartsease ; for other bees do not visit this 
flower. From experiments which I have tried, I have found that the 
visits of bees, if not indispensable, are at least highly beneficial to the 
fertilisation of our clovers ; but humble-bees alone visit the common 
red clover, as other bees cannot reach the nectar. Hence I have very 
little doubt that if the whole genus of humble-bees became extinct or 
very rare in England, the heartsease and red clover would become very: 
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rare, or wholly disappear. The number of humble-bees in any district 
depends in a great degree on the number of field-mice, which destroy 
their combs and nests ; and Mr. H. Newman, who has long attended 
to the habits of humble-bees, believes that ‘more than two-thirds of 
them are thus destroyed all over England.’ Now the number of mice 
is largely dependent, as every one knows, on the number of cats ; and 
Mr. Newman says, ‘Near villages and small towns I have found the 
nests of humble-bees more numerous than elsewhere, which I attribute 
to the number of cats that destroy the mice.’ Hence it is quite credible 
that the presence of a feline animal in large numbers in a district might 
determine, through the intervention first of mice and then of bees, the 
frequency of certain flowers in that district.” 


One would almost think, in reading Mr. Darwin’s string of 
sequences, that the ingenious author of The House that Jack 
built had intended to imbue the infant mind with a knowledge 
of high scientific truths ; for the whole of the foregoing extract 
may be concisely expressed, after the fashion of that immortal 
legend, in the following brief sentence: “This is the old woman, 
that kept the cat, that ate the mouse, that killed the humble- 
bee, that fertilised the clover.’ And it is obvious that if our 
country were in the condition of Paraguay, an abundance of 
wild clover would favour the increase of feral herds of cattle, 
which, in its turn, would operate extensively in modifying the 
general flora and fauna of the country. 

It is only in a somewhat metaphorical sense that the term 
“struggle for existence” can be used with respect to plants ; but 
when so understood, it is as applicable to their life as to that 
ofanimals. A plant which annually produces a hundred seeds, 
of which, on an average, only one comes to maturity, may be 
said to struggle against the other plants which tend to crowd 
out both itself and its progeny, against the animals which feed 
upon it in every stage of its development, and against all the 
physical conditions which are unfavourable to it, whether as to 
soil or exposure, heat or cold, drought or excessive moisture, or 
the like. We have many instances of the rapid multiplication 
and diffusion of particular species, which seem extraordinary 
only because they are exceptional; the peculiarity depending, 
not on any unusually rapid production, but simply on the ab- 
sence of the ordinary repressing agencies. Cases could be given 
of introduced plants, which have become common throughout 
whole islands in a period of less than ten years; and in some 
of the most remarkable of these the extension has not been 
so much effected by seeds as by the ordinarily slower process 
of budding. Thus the Anacharis alsinastrum, a water-weed, 
which was imported into this country a few years ago from 
Canada, has made its way into almost every one of our rivers 
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and canals, and into many of our isolated lakes and ponds, 
which can only be kept from being choked with it by the em- 
ployment of artificial means for its destruction ; yet this plant 
has never flowered in Britain, and the thousands of tons of its 
stalks and leaves which might be annually collected from various 
parts of our island, are really all extensions of the single indi- 
vidual originally imported. We believe that the like may be 
said of the Indian couch-grass, which is rapidly extending itself 
through the cultivated pastures of New South Wales, and which 
will probably ere long displace other grasses in the remoter 
parts of that colony, whence it will extend over the rest of 
Australia. Several of the plants now most numerous over the 
wide plains of La Plata, clothing square leagues of surface, 
almost to the exclusion of other plants, have been introduced 
from Europe; and there are plants now ranging in India from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalaya, which have been imported 
from America since its discovery. There is no reason whatever 
to suppose that in such cases (of which many more might be 
cited) the fertility of the plants has been temporarily increased 
in any sensible degree. The obvious explanation is, that, on the 
one hand, the conditions of life have been sufficiently favour- 
able to promote their vigorous growth and reproduction ; whilst, 
on the other, there has been an absence in their new habitats 
of those checks which previously restrained their exuberance. 

Of the nature of these checks we shall cite an illustration 
or two from Mr. Darwin. Every one knows that an immense 
destruction of seeds in process of ripening is occasioned by the 
voracity of granivorous birds; but even when seeds have fallen 
into a favourable soil, and have begun to germinate, the young 
plants have from the first to struggle for their lives, partly 
against the other plants which already thickly stock the ground, 
partly against the animals to which they serve as food at that 
stage of their existence. On a piece of ground three feet long 
and two wide, dug and cleared, in which there could have been 
no choking from other plants, Mr. Darwin marked all the seed- 
lings of our native weeds as they came up; and out of 357, no 
fewer than 295 were destroyed, chiefly by slugs and insects. 
If turf which has long been mown, or turf which has been closely 
browsed by quadrupeds, be let to grow, the more vigorous plants 
gradually kill the less vigorous though fully grown plants; thus 
out of twenty species growing on a little plot of turf (three feet 
by four), nine species perished from the other species being 
allowed to grow up freely. 

The competition which it has to sustain with other tribes 
of plants, is considered by Mr. Darwin to be an agency at least 
as important as climate in determining the geographical range 
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of any particular species. If we look at a plant in the midst of 
its range, we see that it is not climate that restrains it from 
doubling or quadrupling its numbers; for we know that it can 
perfectly withstand a little more heat or cold, a little more 
dampness or dryness, since elsewhere it ranges into slightly 
hotter or colder, damper or drier districts. But towards the 
confines of its climatic range it will be subject to the competi- 
tion of other plants, whether of its own kind or of some other, 
for the spots most favourable to it in regard to warmth or cool- 
ness, exposure or protection, dryness or moisture. And thus it 
seems probable that few plants (and the same will be true also 
of animals) range so far that they are destroyed by the rigour 
of the climate alone. It is from this circumstance that so large 
a proportion of the plants which. have been introduced into 
this country from foreign sources, and which have become per- 
fectly acclimatised, are still restricted to our gardens; being 
incapable of perfect naturalisation, since they cannot compete 
with our native plants, nor resist destruction by our native 
animals. 

It is impossible now to pursue the inquiry as to this system 
of checks and counter-checks in any further detail, so count- 
less are its ramifications, and so complex are its interlacements. 
And it is far better for our present purpose to fix our minds 
upon the general fact, about which there can be no kind of 
doubt or dispute, that each organic being is striving to increase 
in a geometrical ratio; but that, either through the whole of its 
life or at particular periods of it, either during each generation 
or at frequently-recurring intervals, it is subject to heavy de- 
struction, by which its multiplication is so restrained that its 
numbers are merely kept up to a certain average, without more 
than temporary excess or diminution, so long as the conditions 
remain the same. Lighten any check, mitigate the destruction 
ever so little, and the number of the species will almost instan- 
taneously increase to any amount; as we see in the increase 
of cockchafer-grubs and wire-worms that ensues on the foolish 
destruction of a rookery. Where, on the other hand, the ex- 
cessive multiplication of a newly-introduced species becomes 
(as in the case of the Anacharis) a serious inconvenience, it is 
obvious that the only effectual check is to be found in the 
encouragement of its natural enemies, the species of animals 
(whatever they may be) to which it serves as food. 

But how will this constant struggle for existence tend to the 
modification of specific types? We shall let Mr. Darwin answer 
this question in his own words, since these words convey, not 
only with scientific conciseness, but with philosophical caution, 
the fundamental idea of his whole treatise : 
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“Let it be borne in mind in what an endless number of strange 
peculiarities our domestic productions, and in a lesser degree those 
under nature, vary, and how strong the hereditary tendency is. Under 
domestication it may be truly said that the whole organisation be- 
comes in some degree plastic. Let it be borne in mind how infinitely 
complex and close-fitting are the mutual relations of all organic beings 
to each other, and to their physical conditions of life. Can it, then, be 
thought improbable, seeing that variations useful to man have undoubt- 
edly occurred, that other variations, useful in some way to each being 
in the great and complex battle of life, should sometimes occur in the 
course of thousands of gencrations? If such do occur, can we doubt 
(remembering that many more individuals are born than can possibly 
survive) that individuals having any advantage, however slight, over 
others, would have the best chance of surviving, and of propagating 
their kind? On the other hand, we may feel sure that any variation in 
the least degree injurious would be rigidly destroyed. This preserva- 
tion of favourable variations, and the rejection of injurious variations, 
I call Natural Selection. Variations neither useful nor injurious would 
not be affected by natural selection, and would be left a fluctuating 
element, as perhaps we see in the species called polymorphic.” 


Now by so much the more diversified the descendants from 
any one species become in structure, constitution, and habits, by 
so much will they be better enabled to seize on many and widely 
diversified places in the polity of nature, and so be enabled to 
increase in numbers. It is easily shown that the advantage of 
diversification among the inhabitants of the same region, is 
really the same as that of the physiological division of labour 
in the animal body; a greater number of plants and animals of 
different kinds being able to subsist within a limited area, than 
could find support if they were all of one type. It is obvious, 
then, that natural selection will favour divergence of character, 
and that the tendency of each specific type will be not only to 
diffuse itself over as wide an area as it is capable of occupying, 
but to undergo as many diversified modifications as its constitu- 
tion may permit, in conformity with the diversities of climate, 
locality, food, and the countless other conditions with which it 
comes into relation ; those diversified forms establishing them- 
selves permanently as new races, which are best fitted to fight 
their way in the struggle for existence. Even a very limited 
experience affords many instances of natural specialisation of 
habit, which often bear an obvious relation to specialisation of 
structure. It is well known that one Cat is prone to catch rats 
rather than mice, and that this tendency is often inherited ; 
other cats exhibit sporting propensities of different kinds, one 
bringing home winged game, another hares or rabbits, while 
another hunts on marshy ground, and almost nightly catches 
woodcocks or snipes. Recent observations on the Cuckoo have 
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shown that this bird deposits its eggs in the nests of no fewer 
than twenty-eight different species, and that the cuckoo’s ege 
almost invariably agrees so closely in colour with the eggs 
among which it is laid, as only to be distinguished from them 
by a practised eye. This curious fact has been accounted for 
on the hypothesis that the sight of the eggs amongst which she 
is about to lay her own, operates through the consciousness of 
the parent in determining the colour of its shell. But as ob- 
servation shows that the same individual cuckoo always lays 
eggs of the same colour; that the cuckoo’s eggs are laid upon the 
ground in the first instance, and are afterwards conveyed in its 
mouth to the nest of the foster parent upon whose charge the 
young cuckoo is forced ; and that when a nest with eggs of the 
corresponding colour is not accessible, the egg is deposited in 
that of some other species,—it seems clear that the colour of the 
egg is predetermined in the organisation of the parent, and that 
it is connected with an instinct which leads different individuals 
constantly to resort to different nests. 

Again, the Catskill mountains of the United States are inha- 
bited by two varieties of the Wolf: one with a light greyhound- 
like form, which pursues deer; and the other more bulky, with 
shorter legs, which more frequently attacks shepherds’ flocks. 
Here we can readily see how very divergent varieties might 
originate from a common stock, and be perpetuated by the 
operation of natural selection. Wolves inhabiting a mountain- 
ous district, and those frequenting the lowlands, would natu- 
rally be forced to hunt different prey; any slight change of 
organisation that might specially adapt an individual wolf to 
either mode of life would give it the advantage in the struggle 
for existence, and would favour not only the prolongation of 
its own life, but its chance of leaving offspring; some of its 
young would probably inherit the same peculiarities, and would 
in like manner transmit them to their descendants ; and thus, 
from the preferential preservation of the individuals best fitted 
to the requirements of each locality, two types distinct in struc- 
ture and habits, not merely from each other, but also from their 
common progenitor, would gradually be evolved. Supposing, 
again, that the conditions of the country changed in such a 
manner as to affect the supply of food,—the deer, for example, 
increasing in numbers, and the other prey decreasing in abun- 
dance,—during the season of the year when the wolf is most 
hardly pressed for subsistence ; it is quite obvious that a large 
proportion of the lowland variety must soon perish from star- 
vation, through the failure of their ordinary means of support, 
the greater abundance of deer being of no use to animals which 
had lost the capability of profiting by it; whilst, under the 
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same circumstances, the mountain variety would both increase 
in numbers and would improve in swiftness. And conversely, 
if the supply of deer were to diminish, and the wolves were 
obliged to depend upon prey which it requires strength rather 
than swiftness to master, the mountain variety would be re- 
duced in numbers; whilst the more bulky lowlanders would 
both increase in population, and would improve in special adap- 
tation to the requirements of their mode of life. 

A number of very marked examples of the influence of na- 
tural selection in the establishment and perpetuation of races 
having special adaptations to particular climatic conditions 
would be found, we have reason to believe, among the feral 
descendants of the domesticated quadrupeds first introduced 
into South America by the Spaniards; and we anticipate that 
much novel information on the subject will be made public in 
Mr. Darwin’s more detailed treatise. But the following in- 
stance, recorded by M. Roulin, seems to us to be so peculiarly 
apposite to the present inquiry as to deserve special mention. 
In some of the hottest provinces of South America, a race of © 
oxen has spontaneously sprung up, distinguished by the pecu- 
liar clothing of its hide, which consists of a fine but extremely 
scanty fur. This race is incapable of maintaining itself else- 
where, the “ pelones” (as these oxen are termed) being too deli- 
cate in constitution to bear the cold of the Cordilleras, to which 
the cattle are driven for the provision of the towns situated 
upon them; and the breed is therefore not encouraged by 
human agency. On the other hand, when oxen of other breeds 
are driven into the provinces inhabited by these “ pelones,” 
they either speedily die out, or they become gradually and with 
difficulty acclimatised. In the same hot provinces another cu- 
rious variety of oxen presents itself, characterised by the entire 
absence of hair ; these naked-skinned oxen, termed “ calougos,” 
are even more delicate in constitution than the “pelones,” 
being utterly unable to bear a climate colder than their own. 
Here, then, we have the spontaneous establishment, within a 
limited area, of breeds of oxen distinguished by peculiarities 
quite striking enough to be elsewhere accounted characteristic 
of different species. These peculiarities, whilst such as adapt 
them to a set of circumstances which are highly unfavourable 
to the continued existence of the type from which they sprang, 
on the other hand render them incapable of maintaining their 
ground under conditions which are eminently favourable to 
their ancestral race. And it seems impossible to account for 
the phenomenon. upon any other principle than that of natural 
selection, as advocated by Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace. 

This case further illustrates the marked difference in the 
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conditions and results of natural and artificial selection; a 
difference which prevents the deduction as to the permanence 
of species, which has been drawn from the instability of the 
peculiarities impressed on domesticated races by the agency of 
man, from being in the least applicable to divergent forms that 
have developed themselves in conformity with the peculiari- 
ties of their natural conditions. As Mr. Darwin has justly re- 
marked, “man selects only for ‘his own food, nature for that of 
the being which she tends.” Many of the qualities which are 
most valued in the state of domesticity, are such as would 
render the animal utterly unfit to maintain its ground in the 
struggle for life when left to its own resources. The sleek- 
coated London carriage-horse, and the stall-fed dairy-cow that 
gives her twenty or even thirty quarts of milk per day, can 
only be kept up to such an artificial standard of perfection by a 
treatment that seriously impairs their constitutional stamina ; 
so that they succumb to depressing influences which would 
have no effect upon hardy Dartmoor ponies or vigorous Ayr- 
shire cattle: just as the massive bulk and vast strength of the 
brewer’s drayman are often suddenly laid low by the results of 
an injury which in a truly healthy countryman would be too 
slight to require attention. Our breeds of quickly-fattening 
pigs, short-legged sheep, poodle-dogs, pouter-pigeons, and the 
like, never could have established themselves in a state of 
nature, because the very first step towards such inferior forms 
would have led to the rapid extinction of the race; still less 
could they now maintain a competition with their wild allies. 
The great speed but slight endurance of the race-horse, the 
unwieldy strength of the ploughman’s team, would both be 
useless in a state of nature; so that, if turned wild upon the 
pampas, such animals would either soon become extinct, or, if 
placed in circumstances sufficiently favourable for their main- 
tenance, would lose in successive generations those extreme 
qualities that are rather detrimental than beneficial to them, 
and would revert to that common type in which the various 
powers and faculties are so proportioned to each other as to be 
best adapted to procure food and secure safety. Thus, then, as 
Mr. Wallace justly remarks, “domestic varieties, when turned 
wild, must return to something near the type of the original 
wild stock, or become altogether extinct.” 

It will not be only on the more important features of the 
organisation, that Natural Selection will exert its modifying 
influence ; it will often affect characters which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as trivial—for instance, colour. Among insects 
and birds we may trace a marked relation between the hue of 
different tribes and the tints of the spots they respectively fre- 
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quent, which is obviously a means of passive defence to them 
against their enemies. Thus leaf-eating insects are green, 
and bark-feeders mottled gray; the larve of the Phasmide (or 
spectre-insects) can scarcely be distinguished in appearance 
from the dead sticks on which they are commonly found ; and 
the Mantis derives its common name of “ walking-leaf” from a 
resemblance to that object, so close as to deceive any but a near 
inspection. So, again, the red grouse has very much the colour 
of heather; the black grouse, that of peaty earth; and the ptar- 
migan in winter that ofsnow. These birds would multiply very 
rapidly if they were not kept under by birds of prey, which 
are known to be guided chiefly by eyesight; and any deviation 
from the hue most favourable to escape from their notice would 
almost certainly ensure the early destruction of the individual 
that presented it: so that as complete and constant a uniform- 
ity would be maintained by natural agencies, as the breeder of 
white sheep maintains among his flock by the jealous destruc- 
tion of every lamb that exhibits the faintest trace of black. So 
among plants, although the down on the fruit, and the colour 
of its flesh, are considered by botanists as characters of the 
most trifling importance, yet there is good evidence that in the 
United States smooth-skinned fruits suffer far more than those 
with down from the attacks of the curculio-beetle ; that purple 
plums are more liable than yellow plums to a particular dis- 
ease ; whilst another disease attacks yellow-fleshed peaches far 
more than those with other-coloured flesh. If, with all the 
aids of art, such slight diversities make a great difference in 
the success with which the several varieties can be cultivated, 
assuredly in a state of nature, where the trees would have to 
struggle with other trees and with a host of enemies, such 
differences would effectually settle which variety, whether a 
smooth or a downy, a yellow or a purple-fleshed fruit, should 
continue to flourish. 

The modifying tendency of Natural Selection, then, will be 
twofold: on the one hand, to the origination and mainten- 
ance of races diverging in various directions and degrees 
from the original type ; on the other, to the extinction of all 
such as are overmastered in the struggle for existence by 
the greater energy or more perfect adaptation of other races. 
And we think Mr. Darwin quite justified in the conclusion, 
that “whatever the cause may be of each slight difference in 
the offspring from their parents,—and a cause for each must 
exist,—it is the steady accumulation, through Natural Selection, 
of such differences, when beneficial to the individual, that gives 
rise to all the more important modifications of structure, by 
which the innumerable beings on the face of this earth are 
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enabled to struggle with each other, and the best adapted to 
survive.” And we fully agree with him, that individual differ- 
ences, though hitherto accounted as of small interest to the 
systematist, are of high importance in any philosophical inquiry 
into the origin of species, as being the first step towards those 
slighter varieties which are barely thought worth recording in 
works on natural history. So varieties which are in any degree 
move distinct and permanent, are steps in a regular gradation 
that leads through more strongly-marked and more permanent 
varieties to sub-species, and thence to species. The permanence 
of each race will thus depend on the permanence of the condi- 
tions in which it is placed. So long as these remain unchanged, 
the adapted form that has been once established as the best 
will continue to hold the mastery ; and all aberrations from it 
that unfit the subject of them for maintaining its ground in 
the battle for life will be borne down in the mélé. But let a 
change take place in any of the conditions, however trivial they 
may appear, that either affect the organism directly (as is the 
case with temperature, hygrometric state, pressure of the air or 
water), or do so by an alteration in its relation to other organ- 
isms (as by affecting its supply of food, or its means of obtain- 
ing it, or by subjecting it to attacks which require increased 
means of resistance or escape), the race must either be capable 
of adapting itself to that change, or it must succumb. In the 
one case, the original form will give place to some modification 
directly proceeding from it by genetic descent ; in the other, it 
will be superseded by some rival form derived from a different 
ancestry, which presses in and occupies its place; just as we 
see, in the social battles of life, that the families of our older 
aristocracy hold their ground, or are displaced by the parvenus 
whom they regard as their natural enemies, in proportion as 
they either adapt themselves to the spirit of the age and take 
advantage of its requirements, or as they hold tenaciously to 
their time-honoured customs, and refuse to profit by any thing 
that shall lower them in their own artificial scale of dignity. 
We are disposed to believe, then, that Mr. Darwin and Mr. 
Wallace have assigned a vera causa for that diversification of 
original types of structure which has brought into existence 
vast multitudes of species, sub-species, and varieties, referable 
to the same generic forms; and we think that the weight of 
evidence is decidedly in favour of such an extension of this 
doctrine from the present to the past, as will enable us to ac- 
count for the modification of specific types which is presented 
to us as we pass from one geological formation to another. It 
will probably meet with less opposition among British than 
among continental paleontologists ; for with the former it has, 
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come to be generally admitted that many species really do 
range through a long succession of formations ; whilst with 
some of the latter it is sufficient for shells or corals to present 
themselves in two different strata, to establish their specific 
diversity, however close may be their structural conformity. 
Are such the men, we would ask, whose opinion should have 
any weight in a discussion like the present? They are of the 
same class with the botanists who make new species of our 
commonest plants, because they find them in remote parts of 
the globe ; and who affirm that an Australian or a New-Zealand 
species cannot be identical with a European, for no other 
reason, that we can discover, than that they have established 
in their own minds as a law of nature that the species of the 
northern and southern hemispheres must be dissimilar. 

Now the tendency of all modern geological inquiry has 
been, as has been well stated by Professor Powell,* to substi- 
tute the idea of continuous for that of interrupted succession, of 
physical change ; in breaking up large divisions into smaller ; in 
obliterating sharp lines of demarcation by subordinate grada- 
tions ; in tracing intermediate deposits in one locality which 
fill up breaks in another; and in thus connecting more and 
more closely with each other the successive members of the 
series of stratified deposits. And though we may be as yet 
very far from realising this in all instances, yet no one who 
has followed the progress of geological research for the last 
quarter of a century, can refuse to admit that the general 
doctrines originally enunciated by Sir Charles Lyell on this 
subject have been progressively acquiring a firmer basis and a 
more extended application. The doctrine of continuous suc- 
cession, once admitted in physical geology, seems almost to 
necessitate the admission of the like doctrine as a corollary in 
regard to the succession of organic life; and such a deduction 
is fully borne out by our present knowledge of the relation of 
our existing fauna and flora to that of the later tertiary and 
post-tertiary epochs. “Throughout all the most recent for- 
mations,” again to use the language of Professor Powell, “we 
find a continuous series of allied species, and a succession of 
organised structures, in a chain absolutely unbroken, and 
marked only by the minutest specific differences in its succes- 
sive links, down to forms now existing; and as this is carried 
backwards through countless ages, by degrees we find fewer 
features of the present and more of the past, and even come to 
whole genera and orders of extinct races coexisting with some 
which have survived them.” And though at intervals in the 
course of this series of close and continual connection, there 

* Unity of Worlds, p. 335. 
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are real or apparent interruptions of greater or less magnitude, 
in which the immediate affinity seems broken off between the 
species characterising one formation and those most nearly al- 
lied to them in the next, yet the only fair inference from such 
a fact would be that no fossiliferous deposits took place in that 
locality during a long series of ages, through which a progressive 
change of organic forms was going on elsewhere, that marked 
itself in the entire change of specific and generic types pre- 
senting themselves in the next deposit in the first locality. A 
geologist who had formed his notions of the succession of 
strata only from the study of those wide areas in the continent 
of America over which the paleozoic are immediately over- 
laid by the tertiary formations, would be justly rebuked by 
his European brother for ignoring the whole series of secondary 
strata, and the varied forms of lif- which they contain; yet 
there are still geologists in this country who have the presump- 
tion to affirm, that because the continuity both of stratification 
and of organic life seems to have been completely interrupted 
at the end of the palozoic period in the limited areas hitherto 
explored, such interruption must have prevailed universally 
over that vast proportion of the earth’s surface of whose geo- 
logical history we know absolutely nothing. As regards the 
supposed break between the latest secondary and the tertiary 
strata, the tendency of recent inquiries has most unequivocally 
been to remove the difficulties which have been urged on the 
strength of it ; the study of the strata which intervene between 
the chalk and the nummulitic limestone of the south of Europe 
having revealed an unexpected continuity alike in stratifica- 
tion and in the succession of organic forms. And the more 
carefully the cretaceous, and even the oolitic, as well as the 
early tertiary fossils are compared with existing types, the 
more numerous are the instances that are found to present 
themselves, in which their conformity is so close as fully to 
sanction the idea of the continuous descent of the latter from 
the former, with more or less of intervening modification. 

Of such modifications, occurring under circumstances which 
permit both their source and their continuity to be traced out, 
we may cite a characteristic example in the changes presented 
by certain univalve shells that occur in three successive beds 
in the tertiary formations of the Island of Cos, as described by 
the late Professor E. Forbes. The genera in question (Paludina 
and Neritina) are remarkable for their power of sustaining con- 
siderable alterations in the nature of the medium they inhabit : 
for although properly fresh-water mollusks, they are not limited 
to lakes and rivers, but are often found in estuaries, in which 
they are either subjected to alternations of salt water with fresh, 
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or live in water which is pretty constantly brackish. Now the 
lowest of the beds just referred to is obviously of purely fresh- 
water formation ; for there are embedded in it, with Paludine 
and Neritine of their ordinary smooth and unwrinkled type, 
various species of shells that could not have inhabited any other 
medium—amongst others, pulmoniferous water-snails. In the 
second bed, however, these last, with other forms most rigidly 
limited to fresh water, disappear ; whilst the Paludine and Ne- 
ritine have their shells belted by a strong fold or corrugation, 
such as is presented by existing shells of the same tribes inha- 
biting waters with a slight admixture of brine. And in the 
third all the fresh-water forms are wanting, save such as are 
known to be capable of living in brackish estuaries, and are 
replaced by marine shells, which have a like power of partial 
adaptation ; and the shells of the Paludine and Neritine are 
deeply furrowed and surrounded by strong spiral ridges. The 
subsequent formations, which overlie these unconformably, are 
undoubtedly of purely marine origin. There seems no room 
for doubt, then, that the changes in the circumstances under 
which these successive beds were formed, were such as inter- 
mixed progressively increasing proportions of salt water with 
the stream of fresh water by which the materials of the lowest 
bed were deposited ; and that by this increase was effected such 
a gradual change of type in the shells of the Paludine and Ne- 
ritinz, from the forms of the first to those of the third bed, as 
would, if the intermediate link had not been presented to us 
in the second bed, or the parallel modifications occurring in 
these genera at the present time had been unknown, have been 
held by the conchologist fully to justify him in referring those 
forms to different species. 

From such a case as this, the transition is easy to that 
presented by the succession of deposits constituting the great 
chalk formation ; through the whole of which there is a strong 
general resemblance in the organic remains, though the species 
are for the most part distinct in each stage. As the accumula- 
tion of each deposit has often been interrupted, and as long 
blank intervals have doubtless intervened between successive 
deposits, we have no right to expect to find in any one or two 
of them all the intermediate varieties between the species 
which appear at the commencement and at the close of these 
periods; but we ought to find after intervals, very long as 
measured by years, but only moderately long as measured geo- 
logically, closely-allied forms, or, as some authors term them, 
representative species. Now as this is just what we do find, 
the theory of descent, with modification, is so far conformable 
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to positive facts, that it must be admitted to have at least as 
valid a foundation in a broad basis of phenomena as the theory 
of successive creations. 

That we should meet with a similar gradational transition 
in all other cases, is assuredly what we have no right to ex- 
pect, if we bear in mind the extreme imperfection of the Geologi- 
cal Record,—a consideration on which Mr. Darwin dwells very 
strongly, but not, in our estimation, one whit too strongly. “We 
are not only ignorant,” he pithily says, “but we do not know 
how ignorant we are.” ‘To our minds the great wonder is, that 
paleontological research should have already yielded so much 
information as to the past life of the globe, not that it should 
afford so little. The indications recently afforded in regard 
to the antiquity of the human race,* taken in connection with 
the progress of discovery of the air-breathing forms of vertebrata 
in the earlier formations,+ teach a valuable lesson of caution in 
drawing inferences as to the non-existence of any particular type 
at any period whatever, from the mere negative fact that we 
have not hitherto met with its remains. 

A considerable part of Mr. Darwin’s treatise is occupied by 
a discussion of the principal scientific objections (he wisely re- 
frains from taking notice of any others) that can be urged in 
opposition to his views. Having already noticed by anticipa- 
tion the geological difficulty, we shall only say, that we think 
he has conclusively shown that no value whatever can be at- 
tached to the “breeding test,” on which reliance is commonly 
placed as a means of discriminating species from varieties ; and 

* We refer, of course, to the satisfactory evidence lately obtained by Mr. 
Prestwich, Sir C. Lyell, and other geologists of the highest authority, as to the 
existence, in gravel-beds elevated a hundred feet above the level of the Somme, 
of large numbers of flint implements, obviously shaped by the hand of man, in 
association with the bones of large mammals now extinct. Notwithstanding the 
ingenious theories which have been invented, either to account for their produc- 
tion by the forces of nature rather than by human art, or,-admitting them to be 
man’s handiwork, to account for their presence in these gravel-beds on the hypo- 
thesis of the modern origin of the human race, we take upon ourselves to affirm, 
that no unprejudiced person can carefully examine a large series of these objects 
without coming to recognise them as the products of a rude handicraft directed 
by adefinite purpose ; and further, that it is an inevitable deduction from the 
circumstances under which they are found, that, whether or not the beings that 
made them were contemporaneous with the Mammoth, the Tichorhine Rhinoceros, 
and other great extinct mammals, with whose bones they are associated, the 
gravel-beds containing them must have been first covered with layers of marl, 
clay, and sand, in some places forty feet thick, whose slowness of deposit is attested 
by the perfect preservation of the delicate land-shells they contain, and must 
have been afterwards upheaved at least a hundred feet ; whilst, subsequently to 
this upheaval, the present valley of the Somme must have been excavated by its. 
stream through the elevated land which now forms its high banks. 

t At the last meeting of the Geological Society, the discovery was announced 
by Dr. Dawson, of Canada, of remains of six reptiles in the trunk of one fossil 


te in the celebrated section of Carboniferous strata at the “Joggins’” in Nova 
cotia. 
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that the facts of geographical distribution are, when rightly 
viewed, rather in his favour than otherwise. A greater difficulty 
than either seems to us to be presented by those cases of extra- 
ordinary aberration, whether of structure or habit, whereby 
particular animals are distinguished from their kind; many of 
which it is difficult to imagine to have been acquired gradually 
by any process of consecutive modification. 


The history of every science shows that the great epochs of 
its progress are those not so much of new discoveries of facts, 
as of those new ideas which have served for the colligation of 
facts previously known into general principles, and which have 
thenceforward given a new direction to inquiry. It is in this 
point of view that we attach the highest value to Mr. Darwin’s 
work. Naturalists have gone on quite long enough on the doc- 
trine of the “permanence of species.” Their catalogues are 
becoming more and more encumbered with these hypothetical 
“distinct creations.” And the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween true species and varieties increases, instead of diminish- 
ing, with the extension of their researches. The doctrine of 
progressive modification by Natural Selection propounded by 
Mr. Darwin, will give a new direction to inquiry into the real 
genetic relationship of species, existing and extinct ; and it has 
a claim to respectful consideration, not merely on account of 
the high value of Mr. Darwin’s previous contributions to zoolo- 
gical science, and the thoroughly philosophical spirit in which 
it is put forth, but also because it brings into mutual reconcilia- 
tion the antagonistic doctrines of two great schools—that of 
Unity of Type, as put forward by Geoffroy St. Hilaire and his 
followers of the Morphological School, and that of Adaptation 
to Conditions of Existence, which has been the leading principle 
of Cuvier and the Teleologists. Nor is it the least of its recom- 
mendations that it enables us to look at the War of Nature con- 
stantly going on around us as not marked only by suffering 
and death, but as inevitably tending towards the progressive 
exaltation of the races engaged in it; just as, in the world of 
mind, it is only by intellectual collision that Truth can be- 
come firmly established, and only by moral conflict, whether in 
the individual or in society, that Right can obtain an undisputed 
sway. , 
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Art. IX.—THE HISTORY OF THE UNREFORMED 
PARLIAMENT, AND ITS LESSONS. 


The Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. By E.8. Creasy, 
M.A. Fourth edition, revised and with additions. London : 
Richard Bentley, 1858. 

The Representative History of Great Britain and Ireland: being a 
History of the House of Commons, and of the Counties, Cities, 
and Boroughs of the United Kingdom, from the earliest Period. 
By T. H. B. Oldfield. In six volumes. London: Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy, 1816. 


PERHAPS no subject of historical research should be so inter- 
esting just now as the practical working of our system of 
parliamentary representation before 1832. The principles of 
representative government are again about to be brought under 
discussion ; a new proposal for Parliamentary Reform must be 
announced before many weeks are past. The more that subject 
is discussed, the more do all thoughtful persons wish to consult 
the lessons of experience with respect to it. We feel more than 
we used to do the difficulty of the question ; we distrust more 
the tenets of pure democracy ; we know more of the complex- 
ity of a cultivated community ; we know the necessity of giving 
to each class the weight which it ought to have, and no greater 
weight: in consequence, we feel more than formerly the intel- 
lectual prudence of recurring to the facts of experience. But 
unfortunately there are very few such facts. Of all important 
political expedients, representation is by far the newest; and our 
experience with respect to it is therefore scanty and limited. The 
continental nations who have made trial of representative go- 
vernment, have done so almost always under exceptional circum- 
stances, and in each case the national character of the particular 
nation which made the trial has very greatly affected the result 
of it. The experience of America is, from many causes, difficult 
to apply to the times in which we live. The difference of cir- 
cumstances, both economical and social, is a perpetually modi- 
fying force, which tends to make a sweeping deduction almost 
necessarily unsound. The contrast between a new country and 
an old; between a state in which there is an endowed church 
and a landed aristocracy, and one in which there is neither ; 
between a society in which slavery exists and one in which it 
does not,—is too great to be unimportant, and too pervading to 
be eliminated. Nor is it easy to derive effectual instruction 
from the working of the system which is in operation around us 
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now. At least it is difficult to derive instruction which others 
will think satisfactory. We may, and do, make out points suf- 
ficiently clearly to ourselves ; but in the heat of controversy, and 
in the confusion of contemporary events, others derive from the 
same data, in fact, the contrary deductions. We are therefore 
thrown back on our own history for such instruction as it may 
give us; and the break made by the Reform Act of 1832 is, at 
least in this respect, useful. We can draw lessons from the times 
preceding it with the calmness of history, and nevertheless those 
times may yield us instruction. They are far enough from our 
own age to be dispassionately considered; they resemble it 
enough to suggest analogies for our guidance. Nor is this his- 
tory in itself uninteresting. The unreformed system of repre- 
sentative government is that which lasted the longest; which 
was.contemporary with the greatest events; which has deve- 
loped the greatest orators, and which has trained the most 
remarkable statesmen. No apology, therefore, seems to be 
needed for writing upon the subject at present, even if we should 
write at some length. 

To give an exact account of the old English system of repre- 
sentation is, however, no easy task. At present the statistical 
information which we possess respecting the electoral system 
which exists is exceedingly abundant. We can tell the number 
of voters in every borough and every county; we know by 
what right of suffrage they are entitled to vote, and how many 
of them have chosen in any case to exercise their right at each 
successive election. Compendious works specify what lord or 
commoner has influence in such or such a town: they say whe- 
ther it is preponderant and all-powerful, or only moderate and 
sometimes resisted; they tell us in which town money has over- 
whelming influence, and enumerate the occasions upon which 
the use of that influence has been proved before the proper tri- 
bunal. We can hardly hope to obtain better information as to 
the actual working of a system than that which we have as to 
the system under which we are living. A hundred years ago 
our ancestors were nearly destitute of all such information. 
They had no means of telling the number of voters in any bo- 
rough or county; no register existed from which they could be 
discovered ; the right of voting in different places was exceed- 
ingly different, and the decisions of the House of Commons re- 
specting’ them had been very confused. From political motives, 
indeed, these decisions were often contradictory; they were 
made to suit the requirements of the moment and the com- 
mands of the minister of the day, and a judicial spirit was, 
while the decision lay with a committee of the whole House of 
Commons, scarcely even affected. Sir Robert Walpole used to 
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say that in election committees there ought to be “no quar- 
ter;” and the final fate of his long administration was deter- 
mined by a division on an election petition from Chippenham. 
As the deciding power respecting electoral rights was so incon- 
sistent, it would perhaps hardly have been worth while to collect 
its decisions ; and no one did so. A hundred years ago, the con- 
stant reference to precise numerical data which distinguishes 
our present discussions was by no means in use; and even if 
the number of the electoral body had been more easy of ascer- 
tainment, no one probably would have ascertained it. The 
government had not yet established a census of its subjects, and 
would not perhaps have liked to have the voters who chose it 
counted. At any rate, no one did count them; and a very ge- 
neral notion respecting the practical working of our representa- 
tive system was all which could be formed at the time, or that 
can be formed now. 

The representation of England and Wales was formerly, as 
now, in the hands of counties and boroughs. The number of 
counties was the same as it now is; but they were as yet un- 
divided for the purposes of representation. The number of 
boroughs was very considerable, and this of itself led to a 
difficulty. 

It is evident that in early times, when population was small 
and trade scanty, it would be difficult to find very many boroughs 
that would be fit to elect proper members of parliament. We 
know by trial that a town constituency, to be pure and to 
be independent, must be of fair size, and with a consider- 
able number of better-class inhabitants: unless it is so, it will 
assuredly succumb to one of two dangers; it will fall under 
the yoke of some proprietor who will purchase the place as a 
whole, or it will be purchased, vote by vote, at each election. 
Nothing, both experience and theory explain to us, is so futile 
as to expect continued purity and continued independence from 
a small number of persons who have something valuable to sell, 
and who would gain what is an object to them by selling it. 
But of considerable towns the number was once exceedingly few. 
Internal commerce and foreign trade have made such enormous 
strides in England recently, that we hardly realise the poverty 
of former times, or the small number of people who lived where 
we live now. Statistics, though they may give us a statement 
of the fact, do not, and cannot, fill our imaginations with it. We 
may get a better notion of what England was in numbers and 
wealth from travelling in the purely agricultural, the less ad- 
vanced and poorer parts, of the Continent, than we can from 
figures and books. We shall in that way gain a vivid impression 
that it would be impossible in a rude age and country to find a 
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very great number of borough-towns large enough to elect re- 
presentatives independently, and rich enough to elect them 
uncorruptly. 

In the system which prevailed a hundred and fifty years ago 
our ancestors had much aggravated this difficulty. They had 
not selected the most considerable towns to be parliamentary 
constituencies; they had not taken all the largest, and they had 
taken several of the smallest. We need not now explain why 
this happened. We have no room to discuss the antiquities of 
the old boroughs; we cannot tell in many cases why some were 
chosen which were chosen. But two facts are incontestable: of 
which one is, that there was probably much original caprice in 
the selection of town constituencies. The sheriff had at first a 
certain discretionary power, and we do not know very precisely 
how he exercised it. ‘The boroughs themselves were anxious, not 
to obtain the right, but to evade the obligation, of sending mem- 
bers to parliament. Provided a respectable number of borough 
members appeared in their places to assent to the requisite 
taxes, and to indicate by their demeanour, if not by their votes, 
the popular feeling on the topics of the day, the early rulers of 
England, those rulers who laid the foundations of our represen- 
tative system, were satisfied. They felt no nice scruples as to the 
exact magnitude of the towns who did not send members, or of 
those who did so. In the times of the Tudors, and a little later, 
the Crown exercised its prerogative of creating new boroughs; 
and as the popular spirit had then begun to be a subject of 
dread, and the voice of the House of Commons was already of 
some importance, we need not hesitate to imagine that the 
statesmen of the time regarded the “loyalty” or subservi- 
ence of the boroughs they created rather than their precise 
size. English statesmen look to the wants of the day, and 
especially to the wants of their own administration, much more 
than to complex figures; they do so even at the present day, 
when statistical tables will be paraded against them: how much 
more did they not improbably do so in the reigns of the Tudors, 
when there was no check upon them in any matter requiring 
much research or information; when, if they chose to disregard 
numerical data, no one else could know, far less prove, that they 
had done so! Nor was original caprice the only cause that 
had given representatives to many boroughs which in the eigh- 
teenth century seemed scarcely fit to choose them, and which 
denied them to others which appeared to be much more fit. 
In the contest between the Stuarts and the people, the Crown 
lost its old prerogative of creating boroughs; the moment there 
was a contest between the House of Commons and the sovereign, 
it became clear that the sovereign must be victorious if he could. 
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add members to the former at his pleasure. Accordingly the 
House of Commons impugned the validity of the so-called pre- 
rogative; their resistance was successful, and it was exercised 
no longer. In consequence, the old boroughs remained, and no 
new ones were added; and as, in a changing country like this, 
many places which were formerly large, gradually became small, 
and many small ones on the other hand became large, the dis- 
tribution of wealth and numbers came in process of time, and 
by a process which no one watched, to be altogether different 
to the distribution of parliamentary influence. 

Nor was this the only way in which the inherent difficulty 
of finding good town constituencies in poor and rude times was 
artificially aggravated in our old system of representation. Not 
only were the best boroughs not chosen to be constituencies, 
but the best persons in those boroughs were not chosen to be 
electors. The old and complex rights of suffrage in different 
boroughs are antiquarian matters, on which we have not a 
single line of space to bestow; but they differed very much. 
Originally, perhaps, the right or duty had belonged or attached 
to all ratepaying householders: but this simple definition, if it 
ever existed, had long passed away, and the rights of suffrage 
had become most various. No short description, much less any 
single definition, would include them. We give those which 
existed in the boroughs of two counties, Somersetshire and 
Lancashire, to show how great the diversity was, and how many 
* permutations and combinations” it embraced. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Bristot . . . Freeholders of 40s. and free burgesses. 

Bato. . . . Mayor, aldermen, and common councilmen only. 

Wetts . . . Mayor, masters, burgesses, and freemen of the seven 
trading companies of the said city. 

Taunton . . Potwallers, not receiving alms or charity. 

BrIpGEWATER . Mayor, aldermen, and twenty-four capital burgesses 
of the borough paying scot and lot. 

Iucuester . . Alleged to be the inhabitants of the said town paying 
scot and lot, which the town called potwallers. 

MINEHEAD . . The parishioners of Dunster and Minehead, being 
housekeepers in the borough of Minehead, and not 
receiving alms. 

Mitgorn Port. The capital bailiffs and their deputies, the number of 
bailitis being nine, and their deputies being two ; 
in the commonalty, stewards, their number being 
two ; and the inhabitants thereof paying scot and 
lot. 

LANCASHIRE, 


LANCASTER . . Freemen only. 
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Wican . . . Free burgesses. 

CuitHERoE . . Freeholders, resident and non-resident. 
Liverpoot . . Mayor, bailiffs, and freemen not receiving alms. 
Preston. . . All the inhabitants. 


Generally speaking, we may perhaps say that the original 
scot and lot (or rate-paying) qualification had been submitted 
to two opposite forces of alteration. By one it had been re- 
stricted to some inhabitants of the town who, by virtue of 
some corporate right or superintendence, assumed to themselves 
to be its most important and chief inhabitants. These princi- 
pal persons were usually few, and they prudently contrived that 
their number should not be augmented. They formed themselves 
into self-renewing corporations: at every vacancy the remaining 
members filled up the place as they deemed best, and they took 
care no one should have votes. but themselves. On the other 
hand, by a second process, the borough suffrage had been wid- 
ened so as to include all freemen, or all inhabitant householders 
not paying alms; every body, in short, who could be included in 
it. The process of extension, as was natural, was of the two the 
older process. While the right of electing members was attended 
by the duty of paying them, it was an onerous burden, and the 
chief people in the place tried to extend it as far as they well 
could; in later times, when members were no longer paid, and 
political advantages were to be obtained by the skilful use of a 
vote, the influential people of a borough tried as much as pos- 
sible to keep the parliamentary suffrage to themselves. In the 
last attempt they generally succeeded. The boroughs in which 
the people at large elected the members were, in the eighteenth 
century, far fewer than those in which a few persons of one sort 
or another elected them. The tendency of the House of Com- 
mons itself, from various causes, was rather to confine than to 
extend the right of suffrage. But in whichever direction the 
progress of time had altered what we may suppose to have 
been the original right of franchise, whether it had restricted 
it or had extended ~ it, the effect upon the constituency was 
almost equally bad. If it was much narrowed, it fell into the 
hands of a very small number of persons, who used for their own 
benefit what had become a very marketable privilege ; and if the 
franchise had been very much extended—especially if it became, 
as in several places it did, nearly equivalent to universal suf- 
frage—we may readily conceive in what manner it was used, 
when we remember that many of the boroughs were small, that 
in that age corruption was thought far less: disgraceful than at 
present, and that the poorer classes were much poorer and much 
more ignorant than they are now. 

We need not further explain the general causes which im- 
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paired the independence and purity of the ancient boroughs. 
As it would have been somewhat difficult to find in old times 
enough boroughs that were proper to choose representatives; as 
the best had not been chosen, perhaps had not been searched 
for; as in the actual boroughs the best people to be voters had 
not been selected as such; as in most of them the electing con- 
stituency was very small,—it is no wonder that most of these 
boroughs fell more or less under the control of some rich man 
or some rich men, who considered the franchise of the borough 
a part of their own property. 

With the counties the case was somewhat different; as yet 
there was no Chandos clause, the forty-shilling freehold was 
as yet the only title to a vote. Yeomen with such freeholds 
were as yet numerous, in many counties very numerous, and 
were still sturdy and independent. The inferior gentry were 
not always much disposed to submit to the dictation of lord or 
duke. In the last century, the county franchise was always 
considered as the free and independent element; those who 
wished to purify the legislature, always proposed to augment 
that element, and saw no other means of obtaining what they 
wished for. 

But even the counties were in former times far less inde- 
pendent than, from the nature of the legal franchise, from the 
paper description of it, we should suppose. Our county so- 
ciety has always been an aristocratic society; and in the last 
century aristocracy was a power of which it is difficult in these 
days of free manners and careless speech to realise the force. 
Society had then, far more than now, a simple, regular, recog- 
nised structure; each class had its place: it looked up to the 
classes above it; it would have thought it wrong to vie with 
them, or even to imitate them. Each class was to a certain 
extent independent; each went its own way on its own affairs, 
attended to the transactions of its own calling and the details of 
its own life: but each had a tendency, such as we can hardly 
now imagine, to be guided, impelled, and governed by those 
who were above them on all questions and in all matters which 
concerned or seemed to concern all classes equally. The real 
distinction between classes, too, was then an infinitely greater 
one than itisnow. The aristocratic class was the most educated 
class, had access to the best society; was, as a whole, by far the 
most polished and cultivated class in the nation. For good and 
for evil, noblemen had a power then to which there is nothing 
comparable, scarcely any thing analogous, now. Amusing ex- 
amples occur of it in the documents of the time. Thus Burke, in 
& memorandum on East-Indian affairs, addressed to the noblemen 
and gentlemen who composed the Rockingham party, proposes 
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the following scheme: “ With regard to the Bank [of England], 
which is the grand instrument of the court on this occasion, 
might it not be proper (if possible) that some of you of the 
greatest property should resolve to have nothing to do with 
their paper? There are five or six of you that would frighten 
them.” If the territorial influence of the aristocracy was sup- 
posed to be so powerful in Threadneedle Street, we may easily 
suppose what it must have been in their own counties, at their 
own doors. The county contests of the last century had a con- 
tinued tendency to become family conflicts between one noble 
house and another. The political questions of the day were 
merged in the intensity of the aristocratic, and perhaps heredi- 
tary feud. 

Such was the representation of England; and it seems re- 
stricted enough: but that of Scotland was even more restricted 
still, and more subject to illegitimate influence. Even the stout- 
est defenders of the old system of representation before 1832 
used to own that the Scotch system could only be defended as 
“part of a whole,” and that taken by itself it was absurd. There 
were in theory in Scotland thirty county members and fifteen 
borough members; but the franchise had in both of them been 
narrowed to an almost inconceivable extent. In 1812 the whole 
county constituency only amounted to 1235, and the whole 
borough constituency to 1253. The franchise in the counties 
was restricted to the tenants in chief of the crown; all proprie- 
tors (the feudal law in theory still prevailed) who held from a 
subject were disfranchised, though a very large portion of the 
country was owned by them. The result was much the same 
as if in England the county member had been chosen, not by the 
40s. freeholders, but the lords of the manor. The franchise was 
practically as confined in Scotland as that restriction would have 
made it here. The borough franchise, too, was possessed by the 
members of the town-councils of the various boroughs exclu- 
sively; no other persons had a share in it. The burghs were, 
as now, divided into districts; in each district the town-council 
of each burgh contained in it named a delegate, and by the ma- 


jority of these delegates the member forthe district was chosen. 


Edinburgh alone had the honour of a separate representation ; 
and its constituency amounted in number to thirty-three, 

What degree of independence such small constituencies may 
have possessed in England or in Scotland, we cannot now accu- 
rately know. Even to those who knew the places best, it must 
have been sometimes difficult to determine it with accuracy. 
Influence is in its very nature somewhat secret; we cannot tell 
whence it precisely comes, by what exact channels it acts, or in 
what direction it is tending. Any estimate which can be formed 
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of the degree in which the constituencies of the last century, 
such as we have described them, were either dependent or inde- 
pendent, must be very vague. The public at large knew very 
little on the subject; and no one took the trouble to note down 
in detail, and with precision, that which they did know. A 
general notion of the practical results may, however, be easily 
formed. In the year 1773, Dean Tucker observed in a letter to 
Lord Sheiburne: 

“Your lordship has the command of two boroughs already ; and 
the public shrewdly suspect that you would have no qualms of con- 
science against commanding two more, or even twenty-two. Mr. Fox 
and Lord Holland’s family command one ; the late Marquis of Rock- 
ingham had at least two, which he might, and did, call is own; and 
were I to proceed after the same manner throughout the peerage and 
the great landed interest, also the commercial and the manufacturing 
interest of the realm, perhaps I might enumerate not less than two 
hundred, namely boroughs and cities, and even counties, whose voters 
choose representatives and return members to parliament more accord- 
ing to the good-will and pleasure of those who have the ascendency 
over them than according to their own private judgments or personal 
determinations.” 

As there were at that time no Irish members, the number of 
members of parliament was 558; and as almost all constituen- 
cies had then two members each, this estimate would give about 
400 to the class of nominated and dependent members, and about 
158 to that of the independent. This calculation, rough as it 
evidently is, and imperfect as the data for making it evidently 
were, corresponds sufficiently well with a very elaborate calcu- 
lation made forty years later: 

Members returned by 87 peers in England and Wales . . 218 


~ a Pree 

ay ‘ 36 ye Hyoland’ .  < e s e CUC 
Total returned by peers. . . . + ~ . - 3800 

Members returned by 90 commoners in England and Wales 137 
r - 14 o peotiang. . . .° J4 

3 19 ineland) ¢ . ..° +20 
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nominated by government . 
Total returned by commoners and government. 187 


Total returned by nomination. . . . . . 487 
Independent of nomination . 171 


Total of the House of Commons ... . . 658* 


* The above estimate is taken from Pr. Oldfield’s Representative History, a 
work in many respects entitled to respect, but by no means impartial. The 
representation of Ireland, though not free from great defects, had been exceed- 
ingly improved at the time of the union with England. 
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Whatever doubts might be suggested,—and doubtless some 
might be suggested,—as to the details of this estimate, its main 
conclusion may be considered to be certain. A large and prepon- 
derant majority of the members of the House of Commons were, 
in one way or in another, nominated by noblemen and gentle- 
men; and only a minority were elected by the popular constitu- 
encies. The majority of the House of Commons represented 
the views and feelings of a particular and peculiar class; the 
minority only were elected by constituencies which could be 
supposed to choose representatives for all the other classes. 

Such was in bare outline the old electoral system of Eng- 
land: and we may describe it by a startling phrase; it was 
a representation, so to say, of select constituencies. This is not 
the light in which we have been used to regard it. We speak 
by tradition of borough-mongers with dislike, and of rotten 
boroughs with contempt., From circumstances which we shall 
soon see, neither have left a good name in history. Most of 
us are the children of those who destroyed them; the leaders 
of our great parties are still those who were foremost in doing 
so. We naturally do not think well of them. But what were 
they? ‘They were proprietary constituencies; they were, in 
truth, higher class constituencies; they gave a representation to 
persons of greater wealth, of greater education, and presumably 
therefore, of greater political capacity, than the mass of the 
nation. We have apparently at least the best means of judg- 
ing of their effects. Being, as we have seen, the preponderant 
element in the electoral system, the members chosen by them 
were the preponderant element in the House of Commons, 
They were the ruling power in the state. How, then, did this 
system, so singularly and irregularly composed, in fact work? 
We have the general results in history. The only difficulty, 
and it is not a slight one, is to understand them rightly and 
explain them briefly. 

In the first great quality of a representative government, 
we may say boldly that, up to a late period of its existence, 
and with an exception or two which we shall specify, this 
one worked very well. The first requisite of a representative 
system is, that the representative body should represent the 
real public opinion of the nation. Nor is this so easy a matter 
as some imagine. ‘There are nations which have no public opi- 
nion. The having it requires what a pedantic writer might call 
the coordination of judgments. Some people must be recognised 
to be wiser than others are. In every district there must be 

people generally admitted by the judgment of their neighbours 
to have more sense, more instructed minds, more cultured judg- 
ments, than others have. Such persons will not naturally or 
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inevitably, or in matter of fact, agree in opinion; on the con- 
trary, they will habitually differ: great national questions will 
divide the nation; great parties will be formed. But the cha- 
racteristic of a nation capable of public opinion is, that those 
parties will be organised ; in each there will be a leader, in each 
there will be some looked up to, and many who look up to 
them: the opinion of the party will be formed and suggested 
by the few, it will be criticised and accepted by the many. It 
has always been the peculiarity of the history of England, that 
it has been capable of a true public opinion in this its exact 
and proper sense. There has ever been a structure in English 
political society: every man has not walked by the light of his 
own eyes; the less instructed have not deemed themselves the 
equals of the more instructed; the many have subordinated their 
judgment to that of the few. They have not done so blindly, for 
there has always been a spirit of discussion in our very air: still 
they have done so,—opinions have always settled down from the 
higher classes to the lower; and in that manner, whenever the 
nation has Leen called on to decide, a decision that is really 
national has been formed. 

On the whole, the English constitution of the last century, 
in the best of its time, and before the occurrence of changes 
which we shall soon describe, gave an excellent expression to 
the public opinion of England. It gave a ruling discretion to 
those whom the nation at large most trusted; it provided a 
simple machinery for ascertaining with accuracy the decisions 
at which the few had arrived, and in which the mass concurred. 

This constitution was submitted to no ordinary test. We 
have so long outlived the contests of the last century, that we 
have forgotten their intensity. We look on it as a very quiet 
time; and we contrast it with the apprehensive, and changeful, 
and anxious period in which it seems to us that we are living. 
Of the middle of the eighteenth century this is a true idea, at 
least of part of it; but the English Government during the 
early part of the century was tried by what is probably the 
severest trial to the foundations of an hereditary and constitu- 
tional government—by a struggle between two claimants to the 
throne, each of whom represented a principle. We know well 
the arguments of the side which has gained; but we do not 
always remember the moral strength of the side which lost. 
The Jacobites had much in their creed which appealed to the 
predominating principles of the English nature :—an hereditary 
family, which claimed the Crown, not on arguable considerations 
of policy, but on ascertainable claims of descent ; which embo- 
died, not a speculation, but a fact; which had prescription in its 
favour, and was in harmony with a country almost all whose 
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other institutions were prescriptive ; which had on its side the 
associations with the maintenance of order and the security of 
property, as claimants by prescription must have; which ap- 
pealed to the Conservative instinct, which is always so strong 
in a people over whom the visible world rules so much; which 
appealed to the loyal instincts, which have a great influence over 
a people in whom a strong but suppressed imagination pro- 
foundly works,—such a family must have had a singular hold 
on the popular attachments of England. History proves that 
they had it; and that they only lost England by an incapacity 
for action, and an inherent perversity of judgment, that seem to 
have been hereditary in the race. In the last act of the drama, 
during the first few years of the House of Hanover, the Stuart 
dynasty had still great influence in the country. They were 
not, indeed, in possession ; and as the strength of their adherents 
was among the most Conservative classes, they could not regain 
possession: but if we could fancy them, by any freak of for- 
tune, to have been reinstated, there would have been incredible 
difficulty in expelling them once more. Possibly it could not 
have been done, certainly it would not have been done, if the 
fanatical hatred of the majority of Englishmen to Popery had 
not codperated with the attachment to freedom,—if a senti- 
ment which actuated the masses had not been on the same side 
with the convictions which influenced the few. If the heredi- 
tary heir to the Crown had been once seated on the throne, and 
had consented to be converted, or to seem to be converted, to 
Protestantism, the chances of the Hanoverian family would have 
been small and feeble. 

Just before the demise of Queen Anne, the prospects of the 
Jacobite party had much to captivate sanguine and shortsighted 
men. The female favourite of the queen—the reigning favourite 
we may call her—was indisputably on their side: the queen, who 
had the strongest motives to be decidedly opposed to them, was 
not so; her suppressed inclinations—perhaps her latent con- 
science—were in their favour: the first ministers of the Crown, 
if they had no “ settled intention,” to use Bolingbroke’s distinc- 
tion, had floating notions and vague “views” in favour of the 
Stuarts. In the nation at large, the inferior gentry—those of 
whom the Tory foxhunter of Addison is an admirable memorial 
—were half Jacobite: the rural clergy (the Whig historian calls 
them “a curse rather than a blessing to those over whom they 
were set”) were more than half Jacobite: the lower class of the 
people—the No-Popery antipathy apart—would perhaps have 
inclined more to the house of Stuart than to the house of 
Hanover. Legitimacy is a popular title, loyalty touches the 
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heart; the rule of a single monarch is an intelligible thing, the 
least educated can and do understand it: but the rule of Parlia- 
ment, and the idea of a constitution, are difficult to comprehend ; 
the lower orders of people hardly ever understand them or com- 
prehend them, The only classes over whom the attachment 
to the Act of Settlement and to the constitution, such as it 
then existed, was really strong, were two: the higher gentry, 
including the nobility in that word; and the mercantile and 
trading classes—the “ fundholders,” as the Tory squires of that 
age called them, and fancied that they were. 

It is evident that a very peculiar parliamentary constitution 
was required to give an expression to the real will of the nation, 
when the classes composing it were so divided, and when the 
very principle and nature of the government of the country was 
in dispute. What, indeed, it may be said, was the will of the 
country? The classes which have been specified did not agree 
in opinion, nor would one of them have avowedly and explicitly 
agreed to yield to the opinion of the class opposed to it. The 
squire would never have admitted that the fundholder was wiser 
than himself, nor would the fundholder have paid the least de- 
ference to the notions of the squire. The fact of the one having 
an opinion, would rather have tended to prevent the other from 
adopting it. How, then, was a national decision a truly na- 
tional decision? It was possible in this way. The dissentient 
classes, as we may call those over whom Jacobitism and the ex- 
treme Toryism had the greatest influence,—the rural gentry and 
the rural clergy,—both yielded deference and homage, and to a 
certain extent confidence, to the higher gentry and the nobility, 
under whom, it may be said, they lived, near whose estates 
they were born, and who were the unquestioned heads of all 
the society to which they belonged. On political topics this 
was especially the case. Rugged prejudice of course existed, 
and “ my lord” was not always liked ; still it could not but be felt 
that he knew more of the world, had access to better informa- 
tion, had enjoyed more of what were then the rare opportunities 
of travelling and education, than the lower gentry had. He 
possessed all the means of judging which they had, and others 
too. A certain deference was paid then to rank which is not 
paid to it now, because the inherent difference between the 
highest orders and others in manners and in mind was much 
greater than any that exist at present. A national decision was 
then possible, and was then attained, because the classes who 
were the most likely to dissent, and who in reality did dissent, 
from what the rest of the nation wished, were precisely the 
classes most under the control of, and most likely to submit to, 
the moral influence of those who were above them. 
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Such being the state of the nation in the earlier part of the 
last century, there was an evident difficulty in giving a just ex- 
pression to it. Scarcely any of the ordinary modes of govern- 
ment which theorists have suggested, or which continental 
nations have tried, would have succeeded in giving it. The 
most intelligent classes, those who were disposed to support 
the House of Hanover and the principles of liberty, were, as 
we have explained, the trading classes and the higher gentry. 
The class most confided in by the nation was the higher gentry 
and the nobility. Fortunately the most trusted class was a por- 
tion of the most intelligent class: the chosen leaders of the 
country were a part at least of those whom it was best for it to 
choose for its leaders; the actual guides were some of the best 
guides who could be found. But what constitutional arrange- 
ments would be adapted to give them by law that guidance; in 
what manner could the indefinite and vague deference of the 
people be shaped and fashioned into a polity ? 

Any system of democratic suffrage, we may at once say, 
would have been unfitted for that end. The classes into whose 
hands it would have thrown the power were the lower classes, 
who could be expected to have no intelligent appreciation of the 
principles of freedom, and in fact had none. Any thing like 
universal suffrage would have been an enormous addition to the 
influence of the rural clergy and the smaller squires. These 
two classes, being resident in the country, being known to the 
lowest classes, distributing all the casual advantages which they 
had any chance of, adjudging all the petty penalties of the local 
law which they had any risk of incurring, must have had pre- 
ponderating influence over the rural population. They would 
have brought down from scattered villages and petty hamlets 
regiments of voters for the Stuart dynasty, who knew nothing 
of the real merits of the controversy to be decided, who were 
utterly ignorant of the very meaning of constitutional govern- 
ment, who could have given no account of the very nature and 
structure of Parliament, but who knew that the only educated 

persons they ever knew, the only influential persons they ever 
saw,—the parson of their own village, and the squire of it,—had 
told them to do that which they were doing. We should have 
then scen in England that which we now see in France. The 
unedueated majority would have pronounced their decision; the 
country would have been forced to recognise it; the law would 
have been compelled to enforce it. Instead of living under the 
constitution which we now have, we might, and probably should, 
have been living under a Jacobite despotism, sanctioned by the 
preponderant, we might say almost by the unanimous, vote of 
the rural population. 
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It may be objected, however, that the deference which we 
have observed that the rural clergy and the lesser squires bore 
to the higher gentry would have prevented this result. It may 
be said that, although they would have by law possessed the 
power of influencing in the last resort the national destiny and 
deciding on the national constitution, they would not in practice 
have done so; that they would have given up their own judg- 
ments, and would have been guided by the opinions of the 
classes whom they knew, and whom they admitted, to be their 
superiors. But experience shows that this is an error, and that 
those who entertain it have a mistaken view of a very important 
put of human nature. Ifyou give people uncontrolled power, 
real, bond-fide, tangible, felt power, they will exercise it accord- 
ing to their own notions. Of course this is only true of classes 
which have notions. An ignorant peasantry, for example, have 
none; if you give them nominal political power, you do not give 
them any thing they can understand, or appreciate, or use. It 
is not real power to them; it has none of the effectiveness of 
power in their hands: it is an instrument they cannot employ 
to obtain any preconceived result; they are bewildered about 
its nature; they do not know what they are doing when they 
are exerting it; it is not any thing they can prize, and use, 
and enjoy. But a class of gentry or clergy, a moderately edu- 
cated class of any sort, is not in this position. It has views, 
opinions, wishes of its own: those views may be narrow, those 
opinions erroneous, those wishes foolish; but they have them. 
They are attached to them. If power is put into their hands, 
they will try to carry them out in action. Under a constitution 
which did not give them predominant power, the Tory squire 
and the Tory clergy were ready to give up their vague opinions 
and their floating predilections; but if they had been invested 
with a constitutional authority and a legislative omnipotence, 
they would never have given those opinions and predilections 
up, or imagined that they could give them up; they would have 
stiffened them into a compact creed, and tried to realise them 
under the despotism of the Stuarts. 

It is therefore certain that no system of universal suffrage, 
or of very diffused and popular suffrage, would have secured 
the maintenance of the House of Hanover and the security of 
English liberty. The lower classes would themselves probably 
have been on the other side; and whether that be so or no, 
the persons who had the greatest, the surest, and the most dif- 
fused influence over them were indisputably on the other side for 
the most part. 

It is certain, too, that no system of uniform but not universal 
suffrage which would have been endured by the country would 
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have given at that time a real expression to the will of the coun- 
try. As we have explained, the real opinion of the country was 
in accordance with the opinion of the wealthier trading and mer- 
cantile classes. They were zealous for the House of Hanover; 
the nation, though not zealous for it, was favourable to it. By 
establishing a high and uniform qualification for votes in large 
boroughs, and by giving a very considerable number of members 
to those large boroughs, it would have been possible, though it 
would have been difficult, to secure a Parliament with an opi- 
nion substantially in accordance with the decision of the nation. 
It would have been difficult, for the great towns were then few 
and scattered; the north of England, which now teems with 
them, was then a poor district, not only in comparison with what 
it now is, but also with many parts of the south as it was at 
that time. Still, by such a system as we have suggested, it 
would have been possible to throw the leading authority of the 
nation into the hands of the large towns, and into the hands of 
the richer persons in those towns. In practice, however, no 
such constitution would have been endured. The Tory gentle- 
man would not have endured to be put into the yoke of the 
“fundholder” or the manufacturer. The clergy would never 
have endured a subjection to the class among whom Dissent had 
the greatest hold, and possibly a preponderating influence. To 
have attempted to have placed the country under the rule of the 
commercial classes in towns and cities, would have been a greater 
revolution than the change of the dynasty itself; it would have 
shocked the prejudices of the nation at large; it never sug- 
gested itself even to those very classes themselves. 

Thus all ordinary systems of suffrage bring out one or other 
of two results. They would either have thrown preponderating 
and conclusive power into the hands of the lesser gentry and 
the clergy, or they would have thrown an equal and similar 
power into the hands of the manufacturers and merchants. The 
first result would have been easy: England was then a pre- 
dominantly agricultural country, and it would have been very 
easy to frame a system of suffrage which would give the ordi- 
nary squire and the ordinary clergyman—the ruling classes in 
agricultural society then as now—a large predominance. Any 
system which gave what would seem in theory its due weight 
to the counties would have had that effect. A system might 
have beén suggested which would have given enormous power 
to the large towns. But both these systems would have been 
inadequate to the end desired. That which gave preponderance 
to the ordinary landholder would have represented rather the 
tradition of Toryism than the present decision of the living 
nation: that which gave a preponderance to manufacturers and 
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traders would have been offensive to almost all the country: it 
would have been unendurable by many classes of it: it would 
not have been, in fact, a government; for it could not have go- 
verned a country in which it had no root, and to whose keenest 
prejudices it was adverse. 

The system which was in fact adopted obviated these de- 
fects. Its peculiar nature threw preponderant power into the 
hands of the higher gentry and the nobility. The smaller 
boroughs had fallen by a kind of necessity of nature into their 
hands; their influence in the counties was preponderant, if 
not overwhelming. As we have explained, this class was the 
one most trusted by the nation, which was universally believed 
to have the greatest political intelligence, whose opinions in 
matter of fact were coincident with those of all the most in- 
telligent classes. Under any other system of representation, it 
would not have been possible to give to this class preponder- 
ant power. It is not in the nature of any extended system 
of suffrage to give to a small upper class any very considerable 
amount of power. Their numbers are few, and their votes 
are immeasurably outnumbered by the votes of their inferiors, 
It is not possible to establish in any country a system of uni- 
form suffrage so narrow and so high as to give to this small 
upper class a preponderant authority in the country. It seems 
ridiculous in a popular government to give votes to a very few 
persons only ; and as soon as any uniform system of suffrage is 
extended beyond those few, it gives decisive predominance to 
the many, and on that very account withdraws it from the less 
numerous but more educated orders. 

In this way, therefore, we think it certain that in the earlier 
part of the last century the old system of representation, by 
throwing into the hands of a peculiar and influential class the 
predominant authority in the state, was more beneficial to the 
nation than a more diffused and popular system would have been. 
The materials for the creation of constituencies both numerous 
and intelligent, both well-educated and influential, did not exist. 
The practical choice was between an uninstructed number and 
a select few: our constitution gave the preponderance to the 
latter ; and in the great struggle between the House of Stuart 
and the House of Hanover,—between the principle of legitimacy 
and the principle of freedom,—the consequences were beneficial 
and were decisive. It not only secured the authority of a free 
government, but the ease with which it did so has disguised 
from us the difficulties with which it contended. The victory 
was so complete, that the recollection of the conflict is con- 
fused. 

With that struggle, however, the singular usefulness of the 
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old system of representation certainly ended. We do not think 
that, in the remaining part of the history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it gave at alla better expression to the national opinion than 
any other system would have done. Various writers have made 
charges against the English government on account of the wars 
which marked the period ; but we think unjustly. On the whole, 
no nation of equal strength, of equal courage, and of equal pride, 
has ever in the history of the world pursued a course so tranquil. 
We were entangled in a Spanish war; we were induced by our 
Hanoverian connections to intermeddle unnecessarily in Ger- 
many; we were at war occasionally, as in every century we have 
from time to time been, with France: but none of these wars 
were wars of ambition. We wished when at war for national 
glory : we were not sorry to go to war, because we thought we 
might gain glory in it; but we never went to war with a dis- 
tinct desire for territorial aggrandisement. We have never had 
in our national character any principle of aggression. We have 
no such settled inciting motive. On the contrary, we wish that 
every one shall have his own,—shall retain whatever he has 
already by right or by prescription; though we are jealous— 
jealous even to slaying of any one who by hint, allusion, or 
suggestion, throws a doubt upon our own title to any thing 
which we already have. We are by nature unwilling to relin- 
quish, though we are not desirous to acquire. 

The actual government of the last century carried out these 
principles fairly and well; but it is probable that any other go- 
vernment which the English people would have borne would 
have done so equally. A more democratic government would 
perhaps have been more warlike: but an English democracy 
will probably never be very warlike; it will never engage in a 
continued series of intentional aggressions; least of all would 
it have done so in the last century, when there was no strug- 
gle in Europe which could arouse the popular passions, and no 
cause which could interest profoundly the popular imagination. 
The wars of Protestantism had passed away, and the wars of 
Jacobinism had not yet begun. It is possible that a more demo- 
cratic government would, with its inherent aggressive instincts, 
have interfered somewhat more in the petty wars of circumstance 
and occasion which complicate the history of the last century, and 
make it so tedious to usnow. But we did interfere a good deal 
in them as it was, For an aristocracy, ours has never been a 
pacific aristocracy. It is in many ways their boast, their pride, 
and their merit, that they have less of the distinctive peculiari- 
ties of an aristocracy than any other which has ever existed; 
they claim justly to have a more popular interest, and a more 
vigorous sympathy. The blame that attaches to them is similar: 
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they have shown the same qualities in the defects of their go- 
vernment: they have had but little of the refining, calculating, 
diplomatic habit which usually characterises the policy of an 
hereditary class that have much to lose in war, and much to 
enjoy in peace. ‘The English aristocracy is the most warlike of 
great aristocracies, and the English nation is the least warlike 
of free nations. Few of the many threads of union which so 
richly pervade our social system have been more influential than 
this one. We have had much of martial manliness where we 
should have expected but little; we have had much of apathetic 
indifference where we might have looked for an aggressive pas- 
sion, The warmth above has been greater, and that below less, 
than a theorist would have expected; and therefore our social 
fabric has been more equable in temperature than we should 
have ventured to predict. 

In the quict times, therefore, of the middle part of the eigh- 
teenth century there is no particular reason for believing that 
our old system gave a much better or a much worse representa- 
tion to the national voice than any other system might have 
been expected to give. In the more troubled times of the Ame- 
rican war and the French war, there is even less reason to think 
that any other system would have varied much the course of our 
policy. We should have tried to conquer America under any 
government; and we should have tried to resist the aggressive 
proselytism of I*rance under any government. We may form 
our own opinions now of the expediency, the justice, or the 
possibility of these attempts; we may think that the American 
war showed national narrow-mindedness, and the French war 
showed national irritability; but the indubitable fact remains, 
that both the one and the other were popular in their day, and 
that both were thoroughly acceptable to the community at large 
as well as to the aristocracy. 

There is, however, great and conclusive reason to believe 
that, during the later period of its existence, the old system of 
representation had an inherent defect peculiar to itself, which, 
if it did not disqualify altogether for giving a correct embodi- 
ment to national opinion, made it much less likely than most 
other systems of representation to do so perfectly. The social 
condition of England had undergone a series of very extensive 
changes between the time of the accession of the House of 
Hanover and the year 1832. A new world—a world of in- 
dustry and manufacture—had been created; new interests had 
arisen; new modes of thought had been awakened; new habits 
of mind had been engendered. The mercantile and manufac- 
turing classes, which had risen to influence, were naturally un- 
recognised by the ancient constitution; they lived under its 
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protection, but they were unknown to its letter; they had 
thoughts which it did not take account of, and ideas with which 
it was inconsistent. The structure of English society was still 
half feudal, and its new elements were utterly unfeudal. It was 
impossible to subject Lancashire, such as it became, to the do- 
minion of any aristocracy, however ancient and long-descended 
it might be. Such rulers were not fitted for such subjects, nor 
were such subjects fitted for such rulers. Between the two 
classes there was a contrast which made the higher unintelligible 
to the lower, and the lower disagreeable to the higher. Educa- 
tion, moreover, was diffusing itself. ‘The political intelligence 
of the aristocratic classes was no longer so superior to that of 
other classes, as it had formerly been. The necessary means of 
information were more widely accessible than they had been, 
and were very extensively used. The contrast between the 
constitution of England and England itself in consequence be- 
came day by day greater and greater, and at last became unen- 
durable. We have not space to go into detail on this part of 
the subject, and it is not necessary to go into details about it. 
If it had not been for the terror excited throughout Europe by 
the French revolution, the old system of parliamentary repre- 
sentation could hardly by possibility have lasted as long as it 
did. In the end it passed away; and the recollection of the 
evils of its latter time has obscured the remembrance of its 
former usefulness. As we have shown, it long gave us a Parlia- 
ment coincident in judgment with the nation; it maintained 
upon the throne the dynasty under which we live, and secured 
the foundations of English liberty. It long worked well; and if 
at last it worked ill, the excuses for its doing so were many. 
It had survived all that was akin to it, and was in contact 
with every thing which was most discordant to it. A con- 
stitution which was adapted to the England of 1700 must 
necessarily be unadapted to the England of 1832. Changes so 
momentous as there had been between those years in our society 
required and enforced equivalent alteration in our polity. 

Such is the general result of this long examination of our 
old system of representation in the main quality of a representa- 
tive system—that by which above all others it must stand or 
fall—its coincidence with the real national opinion. We see 
that this is a mixed and a complicated, but not on the whole an 
unsatisfactory one. We will now shortly examine our old sys- 
tem in three other respects. Did it give a means of expression 
to the views of all classes? Did it secure to us really strong 
administrations? .Did it train for us efficient statesmen? If 
we can in any way answer these questions, it will, we think, be 
admitted that we have discussed the most important part of 
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the subject, and examined our former system of representation 
by the tests that are most stringent and satisfactory. 

In the second requisite of the representative system, that 
which existed in England in the last century must be considered 
to have been successful. It gave a means of expression to all 
classes whose minds required an expression. The mercantile and 
trading class had not, as we have just explained, their due 
weight in the system of government; they did not regulate all 
that they should have regulated, or control all that they should 
have controlled; but they had always the means of express- 
ing their sentiments. They had not, especially in the later 
times, a representation proportioned to their intelligence and 
their influence ; but they always had some representation. The 
gentry were not only represented, but over-represented. Espe- 
cially during the closing years of the eighteenth century and 
the first few years of the nineteenth, their influence was unrea- 
sonably great, and their despotism absolute. They ruled the 
country without check and without resistance; they were sub- 
ject only to a weak and modified remonstrance; they had but 
to listen in the House of Commons to the speeches of those 
whom they could immeasurably outvote ; they had but to quell 
out of doors the unrecognised murmurs of an unorganised mul- 
titude, which had long obeyed them, which was still ready to 
obey them, which did not know its own power. 

With respect to the lowest class of all, the working of our 
own system of representation is peculiarly instructive. That 
system, by its letter, attempted to throw a good deal of power 
into their hands. Ina great number of boroughs the suffrage, 
as we have seen, was practically all but universal; all inhabi- 
tant householders not receiving alms very frequently had votes. 
What is now so much desired, the representation of the working- 
classes then really existed. In Stafford, in Coventry, and in 
other places, the lowest classes were preponderant. Those classes 
had then the means of making their voice heard, and their senti- 
ments known, in Parliament. They had some influence in the 
State, though they did not rule the State. In theory our con- 
stitution was at that time in this point perfect. As we read the 
description of it, we believe that nothing could be better. In 
practice it was a failure. The trial of the experiment demon- 
strated that it is useless to provide means for expressing the 
political thoughts of classes who have no such thoughts. The 
freemen of Stafford and Coventry did not send to Parliament 
members who really and truly expressed the opinions and senti- 
ments of the working-classes, because the working-classes had 
no opinion on matters of legislation and administration, and 
had only vague ideas of what was passing in their time. For 
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the most part, they used the power which was given to them, 
not as an opportunity of influence, but as a source of income. 
They did not think of it as something by which they could con- 
trol the rich, but as something which they could sell to the rich. 
Sheridan has left an amusing document as to the constituency 
of Stafford. They probably did not expect that so unbusiness- 
like a person should have preserved so businesslike a document ; 
but it is as follows : 


R. B. Sheridan, Esq. Eapenses at the Borough of Stafford for 


Election anno 1784. 


248 Burgesses, paid £5 5 Oeach . . . £1302 0 0 


Yearly Expenses since. 


: & @ 
House-rent and taxes . .23 6 6 
oe at 6s. per a 512 0 
oard wages. . . . 
Ditto, yearly wages . . . 8 8 O 
ee «se «ee we ew oD 
57 6 6 
Alettickets . . . . . .40 0 0 
Half the member’s plate. . 25 0 0 
Swearing young burgesses . 10 0 0 
Subscription to theInfirmary 5 5 0 
Ditto clergymen’s widows 2 2 0 , 
Ringers 4 4 0 
86 11 0 





One year . . . « « . 14317 G6 
Multiplied by years. . . 6 
863 5 0 
Total expense of six years’ parliament, exclusive 
of expense incurred during the time of election —————— 
and your own annual expenses. . . . . £2165 5 0 


Corruption of this kind, and perhaps sometimes greater in 
devree, prevailed in almost every town in which the suffrage was 
very extended. As the wealth of the country grew, the price 
of votes became greater. If the old system of representation 
had endured till now, we can scarcely estimate how great it 
would by this time have become. Experience proved what our 
theories stuiggest, that the enfranchisement of the corruptible is 
in truth the establishment of corruption. 

In one respect, however, the representation of the working- 
classes which we formerly had in this country may be considered 
to have been successful. The towns in which the suffrage was 
practically universal at times sent to the House of Commons, 
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not spokesmen of their own grievances, but spokesmen of griev- 
ances in general. Sir Francis Burdett is but the type, and the 
best-known instance, of a whole class of members who, in former 
times, were always ready to state any one’s complaints, without 
much inquiry whether they were true; to bring forward a case, 
without much asking whether it were very well founded; to 
make a general declamation about the sufferings of the country 
which was a kind of caveat against abuses in general, and might 
be construed as a protest against any particular one which 
chanced to occur. Such undiscriminating and vague invectives 
had their use. They prevented gross instances of administrative 
harshness—at least they tended to prevent them. They pre- 
vented the air of politics from becoming stagnant ; they broke 
the monotony of class domination. But it may be questioned 
whether, on the whole, their influence was beneficial. These reck- 
less orators had but little moral weight; they were too ready 
with their statements to have them trusted, they were too un- 
discriminating in their objections for those objections to have 
influence. A weak Opposition is commonly said to be more ad- 
vantageous to a government than no Opposition at all; it gives 
an impression to the public that all which can be said against 
the plans of the Cabinet has been said; it gives an impression 
that what is unchecked is checked, that what is uncontrolled 
is controlled. It diminishes the practical responsibility of an 
administration, by diminishing the popular conception of its 
power. In the same way, the vague demagogues who occasion- 
ally appeared in the old House of Commons did not weaken 
the substantial power of the classes that ruled there. They 
were “her majesty’s” objectors. It was their province to say 
that whatever was done was done wrong. It was not therefore 
of much consequence what the administration did. They were 
sure of its being opposed, they were sure of its being carried ; 
and they had therefore the advantage of complete power with- 
out the odium of enforcing silence. A despotism disguised in 
this manner is perhaps more uncontrolled than any other des- 
potism :—such, however, was the mode in which the attempt of 
our old system of representation to give special members to the 
lowest classes really operated. It failed in what may be con~ 
sidered its characteristic function. The ideas of the lowest 
classes on politics were still unheard in the legislature, because 
those classes had no ideas. A confused popular feeling some- 
times sent popular orators to Parliament. But the kind of in- 
discriminate objection and monotonous invective which those 
orators without ceasing made use of, seem to have been rather 
an assistance than an obstruction to the governing classes. The 
lesson of the whole history indubitably is, that it is in vain to 
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lower the level of political representation beneath the level of 
political capacity ; that below that level you may easily give 
nominal power, but cannot possibly give real power ; that at 
best you give a vague voice to an unreasoning instinct, that in 
general you only give the corruptible an opportunity to become 
corrupt. 

It is often said, and commonly believed, that the old system 
of representation secured, under almost all circumstances, the 
existence and the continuance of what is called a strong govern- 
ment: it is:believed that under that system the administration 
of the day had almost always the power to carry any legislative 
measure which it deemed beneficial, and to do any executive 
act which it might think fit. History, however, when it is ac- 
curately reviewed, affords little or no confirmation of this idea. 
Many parts of the history of England during the existence of 
our old constitution bear, on the very face of them, the most 
conspicuous evidence that there was then no security for the 
existence of a strong executive government. Many administra- 
tions during the last century, so far from being preéminently 
powerful, were not moderately coherent. The earlier part of 
George the Third’s reign is simply the history of a series of feeble 
governments, which had little power to act as they intended, 
or to legislate as they desired. The traditional notion of the 
strength of governments in former times is founded upon the 
enormous strength of the administrations which successively 
directed the long struggle with France and Napoleon. The 
French revolution frightened the English nation; it haunted 
the people of that generation so much, that they could not look 
any where but they imagined that they saw the traces of it. 
Priestley interpreted the prophecies by means of it; Mitford 
wrote Grecian history by the aid of it. If its effect was so strik- 
ing in the out-of-the-way parts of literature, in politics its effect 
might well be expected to be extreme. It was extreme. The 
English people were terrified into unity. They ceased to be di- 
vided into parliamentary sections, as their fathers were divided, 
or as their grandchildren are now divided. The process by 
which the unanimity of the nation created a corresponding 
unanimity in the House of Commons was simple and was effec- 
tual. The noblemen and gentlemen who had the greatest in- 
fluence in the counties, and a certain number of whom were 
proprietors of boroughs,—the class which, as we have seen, had a 
despotic control over the House of Commons as it then was,—felt 
the antipathy to French principles as much as any other class ; 
perhaps they did-not feel it more, though some persons have 
thought they did, than the rest of the nation ; but they undoubt- 
edly did not feel it less. The Parliament was as united in its 
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dislike to Jacobinism, and in its resistance to Napoleon, as the 
nation was; and it could not be more so. The large majorities, 
therefore, of the administrations of Mr. Pitt and Lord Liverpool, 
are not attributable to any peculiar excellence in the parliamen- 
tary constitution of that period ; any tolerable system of parlia- 
mentary representation would equally have produced them; 
the country was too united for even an approximate represen- 
tation of it not to be so. 

It is undoubtedly, however, believed by very many persons 
that the old system of representation contained-a peculiar 
machinery for securing the strength of the executive. This 
theory, it has been well observed, constituted the “esoteric 
doctrine of the Tory party.” The celebrated question asked by 
the Duke of Wellington, “ How is the king’s government to be 
carried on if the bill passes?” which has since received a prac- 
tical answer, indicates without concealment the real view of 
English government entertained by him and his party. They 
held that if the majority of the House of Commons consisted of 
persons not nominated by great borough proprietors, but freely 
chosen by genuine popular election, the government could not 
be carried on. They believed it to be necessary that a govern- 
ment should repose upon an immovable phalanx of members for 
close boroughs ; and that the members returned for open seats 
should be a minority, who would confine themselves to criticising 
the government in their speeches, without being able to shake its 
stability by their votes.* In this conception there was, indeed, 
an obvious difficulty : it provided that a large majority in Par- 
liament should be always maintained by the close union of the 
members for the smaller boroughs. But who was to keep those 
members themselves united? They represented only the proprie- 
tors of their respective seats; and who was to keep either them 
or those proprietors always of one mind? If the nation at large 
was divided, why should not these persons partake of the divi- 
sion? The advocates of this theory had a ready answer ;- they 
said that the proprietors of the boroughs, and the members for 
them, were to be kept on the side of the government by means 
of the patronage of the government ; they thought that places 
should be offered to the borough owners and to the borough 
members for their friends and for themselves; and that in this 
way they might be kept united, and be always induced to sup- 
port the administration. This theory was not a theory merely ; 
it was reduced to practice by several prime ministers,—by the 
Duke of Newcastle, by Sir Robert Walpole, and by others. Those 
who tried it had undoubtedly a great advantage ; they had the 
materials that were needful, they had the patronage. We have 

* Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1859. 
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no space to inquire how the establishments of the last century 
came to be so cumbrous; but most cumbrous they were. We 
are amazed nowadays at the names of the old sinecures, at the 
number of half-useless places, at what seems the childish lavish- 
ness of the public offices; but this profusion, though not per- 
haps created for a purpose, was used for a purpose. Old feudal 
offices, which had once served to mark the favour or the grati- 
tude of the Crown, were employed as a kind of purchase-money 
to buy the adhesion of parliamentary proprietors: titles in the 
peerage, too, were used to the same end; all the available re- 
sources of the age were, in truth, concentrated upon it. In part 
this consistent exertion of very great means of influence was 
effectual; sometimes it really did make a government strong ; 
and some writers, who have not duly weighed the facts of his- 
tory, have believed that it always must do so: but there are in 
its very nature three fundamental defects, which must always 
hinder its working for a long period with constant efficiency. 
In the first place, the theory of this machinery is that the 
patronage of the Crown is to be used to purchase votes. But 
who is to use the patronage? The theory assumes that it is 
to be used by the minister of the day. According to it, the 
head of the party which is predominant in Parliament is to 
einploy the patronage of the Crown for the purpose of confirm- 
ing that predominance. But suppose that the Crown chooses 
to object to this; suppose that the king for the time being 
should say, “This patronage is mine; the places in question are 
places in my service; the pensions in question are pensions 
from me: I will myself have at least some share in the influ- 
ence that is acquired by the conferring of those pensions, and 
the distribution of those places.” George III. actually did say 
this. He was a king in one respect among a thousand ; he was 
willing to do the work of a Secretary of the Treasury; his letters 
for very many years are filled with the petty details of patronage; 
he directed who should have what, and stipulated who should 
not have any thing. This interference of the king must evidently 
in theory, and did certainly in fact, destroy the efficiency of the 
alleged expedient. Very much of the patronage of the Crown 
went, not to the adherents of the prime minister, because they 
were his adherents, but to the king’s friends, because they were 
his friends. Many writers have been very severe on George III. 
for taking the course which he did take, and have frequently 
repeated the well-known maxims, which show that what he did 
was a deviation from the constitution. Very likely it was, but 
what is the use of a constitution which takes no account of the 
ordinary motives of human nature? It was inevitable that an 
ambitious king, who had industry enough to act as he did, 
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would so act. Let us consider his position. He was invested 
with authority which was apparently great. He was surrounded 
by noblemen and gentlemen who passed their life in paying 
him homage, and in professing perhaps excessive doctrines of 
loyal obedience to him. When the Duke of Devonshire, or the 
Duke of Bedford, or the Duke of Newcastle, approached the 
royal closet, they implied by words and manners that he had 
immeasurably more power than they had. In fact it was ex- 
pected that he should have immeasurably less. It was expected 
that, though these noblemen daily acknowledged that he was 
their superior, he should constantly act as if he were their in- 
ferior. The prime minister was in reality appointed by them, 
and it was expected that the king should do what the prime 
minister told him; that he should assent to measures on which 
he was not consulted; that he should make peace when Mr. 
Grenville said peace was right ; that he should make war when- 
ever Mr. Grenville said war was right; that he should allow the 
offices of his household and the dignities of his court to be used as 
a means for the support of cabinets whose members he disliked, 
and whose policy he disapproved of. It is evident that no man 
who was not imbecile would be content with such a position. It 
is not difficult to bear to be without power, it is not very difficult 
to bear to have only the mockery of power ; but it is unbearable 
to have real power, and to be told that you must content your- 
self with the mockery of it ; it is unendurable to have in your 
hands an effectual instrument of substantial influence, and also 
to act day by day as a pageant, withovt any influence what- 
ever. Human nature has never endure this, and we may be 
quite sure that it never will endure it. It is a fundamental 
error in the “esoteric theory” of the Tory party, that it assumed 
the king and the prime minister to be always of the same mind, 
while they often were of different minds. 

A still more remarkable defect in the so-called strength 
procured under the old system of representation by the use of 
patronage was the instability of that strength. It especially 
failed at the moment at which it was especially wanted. A 
majority in Parliament which is united by a sincere opinion, 
and is combined to carry out that opinion, is in some sense 
secure. As long as that opinion is unchanged, it will remain ; 
it can only be destroyed by weakening the conviction which 
binds it together. A majority which is obtained by the em- 
ployment of patronage is very different ; it is combined mainly 
by an expectation. Sir Robert Walpole, the great master in 
the art of dispensing patronage, defined gratitude as an antici- 
pation of future favours; he meant that the majority which 
maintained his administration was collected, not by recollec- 
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tion, but by hope; they thought not so much of favours which 
-were past as of favours which were to come. At a critical 
moment this bond of union was ordinarily weak. Ifthe min- 
ister of the day should fail, he would confer favours no longer ; 
the patronage that was coveted would pass into the gift of the 
minister who succeeded him. The expectation upon which a 
minister’s strength under the old system of representation was 
based, varied, therefore, with the expectation that he would 
succeed. It was most potent when it was certain that the 
minister would be victorious ; it was weak and hesitating when 
it was dubious whether he might not be beaten and retire. In 
other words, that source of strength was prolific when it was 
not wanted; when it was wanted, it was scarcely perceptible. 
In a time of doubt and difficulty every member of such a 
majority inevitably distrusted his neighbour. If others de- 
serted the government, his support would be useless to the 
minister, and pernicious to himself. A man who wanted 
places would wish to support, not the administration which 
was about to go out, but the administration which was just 
coming in. A curious example of this tendency is preserved 
in the memoirs of Lord Rockingham. “I will go through,” 
said the Duke of Newcastle, the minister who was just going 
out,—“I will go through the elections as well as I can, and 
endeavour to see what they (the Court) really intend. I think 
it is too late for them to do any mischief. They may be dis- 
agreeable, and defeat some of our friends, and act directly 
contrary to what they promised ; but they can’t now alter the 
tone and complexion of the new Parliament: that is all set- 
tled ; and so far my staying in to this time has been of use.” 
On the above letter the second Lord Hardwicke has made 
the following remark: “Notwithstanding the choice of the 
Parliament, which the Duke of Newcastle piques himself upon, 
they forsook him for Lord Bute when his standard was set 
up.” Lord Bute was of course the minister who was about to 
come in, and who, after a very brief interval, did come in. In 
like manner, much of the strength of Sir Robert Walpole passed 
to Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Addington succeeded to much of Mr. 
Pitt’s. In these cases, as soon as it became pretty clear that 
the minister of the day would cease soon to be such, almost all 
the parliamentary following which was procured by the expec- 
tation of receiving from him places and pensions very rapidly 
melted away. . 

It was of course still more certain that when the minister 
of the day had really ceased to be minister, and was not likely 
to return, no one thought much about him. The power that 
was gained by the use of patronage was not only unstable in 
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the popular sense of being weak and easily overthrown, but it 
was unstable also in the peculiar sense in which the mathema- 
ticians use that word ; for when overthrown, it was very diffi- 
cult to set it up again. It had not any intrinsic tendency to 
return of itself to the state of equilibrium. The best example 
of this is to be found in one of the features of the old system of 
representation which is most frequently regarded as strength- 
ening the government. There were some sixteen boroughs 
called Treasury boroughs, in which there were dockyards or 
other government establishments, and in which the adminis- 
tration for the time being had, as such, a predominant influ- 
ence. These sixteen boroughs ensured the minister who was 
in power at each parliamentary election thirty-two votes. But 
the singular insecurity of such a source of strength is very 
clear. The existence of it was a premium upon dissolutions. 
A new administration could certainly count in a new Parlia- 
ment on diminishing their adversaries’ strength by thirty-two 
votes, and on augmenting their own strength by thirty-two 
also. When parties were equally divided, such a foundation 
of power could not but be weak. A minister might possess it 
to-day ; but if his adversary should come in and dissolve, it 
would cease to aid him, and begin to aid that adversary.* 

This characteristic instability of a majority procured by pa- 
tronage inevitably weakened the confidence of a prime minister 
in a struggle with the Crown. Theoretical writers have often 
blamed the successive prime ministers of George III. for per- 
mitting him to interfere with the distribution of what was, by 
the ordinary theory of the constitution, their patronage. But 
they could not help it. The king had at critical moments the 
power of saying who should be minister. He could at least, in 


* The following is the list given of the government boroughs : 


Treasury. 
Dartmouth : ; - : ce : . ‘ = as 
Dover : . : : ; : : 1 
Harwich . s : by ‘ ‘ . . . . - 2 
Hythe : : , ‘ ‘ : : : . . os 
Windsor . ‘ . ; . . ‘ - . . “eal 
Hampshire : : ar °% ‘ . es veo 
Yarmouth (Norfolk) A : ; : F : . . aah 

Admiralty. —l1 
Queenborough . se. Ade ‘ . . ‘ . ° 1 
Rochester . : 3 F ‘ . ° ° : . | 
Sandwich . 3 : ‘ ‘ , ‘ . . . 2 

Ordnance. — 4 
Queensborough A Ss ‘ i ee 1 


Total number of members returned 7 acme in England 
and Wales only. : . . ceeginc 16 


The whole representation of Scotland was in inne the same position. 
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times when the divisions were close and the government was 
weak, at any moment transfer the purchasing power from the 
head of the administration to the leader of the opposition. It 
was in consequence impossible for any minister on dubious 
occasions to refuse the king a share in the patronage. If he 
did not concede some of it, he would in all likelihood lose the 
whole of it. 

A third inherent defect in the administrative strength ob- 
tained by the use of patronage is its certain unpopularity. 
Mankind call it corruption. Refined reasoners may prove, or 
fancy they prove, that it is desirable ; they may demonstrate 
that it is possibly in some degree inevitable; but they will 
never induce ordinary men to like it. Of all governments, it is 
the least impressive to the popular imagination. It seems not 
only to have vice for its adjunct, but vice for its principle. All 
governments are feeble which cannot appeal with confidence 
to the moral instincts of their subjects; but it appears almost 
impudent in this one to attempt to do so. It exists because it 
has successfully applied bad motives to men susceptible of bad 
motives. As the secret of its power appears to be base, it loses 
its hold over the loyalty of mankind. We have seen this ex- 
emplified in a conspicuous instance in France. The monarchy 
of Louis Philippe was weak because it was believed to be main- 
tained by bribery and to be supported from immoral motives. 
The same cause long weakened, and was at last the chief agent 
in destroying, the long, prosperous, and able ministry of Sir 
Robert Walpole. It was to no purpose that he governed well ; 
it was to no purpose that he administered general affairs con- 
summately, or that he regulated the finances wisely,—it was to 
no purpose that he showed that those who opposed him were 
impelled to do so by very mean motives: no defensive con- 
siderations availed him. It was believed that his government 
was maintained by corruption, and a kind of disgust gradually 
grew up towards it, long impaired, and at length annihilated it. 
Every government under the old system of representation that 
continued long in office was sure to contract this stain; that 
of Lord Liverpool did not escape it. There were sure to be 
some instances of misapplied patronage, which inevitably in- 
curred the censure, and irritated the feelings, of thinking men. 
This unpopularity is a source of more continued weakness to a 
government than would be at first sight imagined. It might 
be thought that an administration with plenty of votes would 
have plenty of courage, but it is not so. A certain timidity 
belongs to all oligarchies, and to an unpopular oligarchy, to an 
oligarchy that is believed to rest upon corruption, above all. It 
is timid at every outcry, and it yields whenever it can. In the 
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plenitude of power Sir Robert Walpole did not press his excise 
scheme, though it was a wise one, and though he was sure that 
it was so; he “felt that at a crisis he was weak, that the popular 
odium was not compensated by parliamentary support. Make 
what refined devices we may, in every free government any 
strong opinion that possesses the multitude will be powerful ; 
it will not be least powerful where the government is conscious 
that it rests upow a basis which is odious to common men, and 
which therefore shuns a popular scrutiny. 

For these reasons, therefore, we think, when the subject is 
accurately examined, the supposed strength which the adminis- 
trations of the last century are commonly said to have derived 
from the employment of patronage was a strength rather seem- 
ing than substantial. It added to the strength of administra- 
tions otherwise strong, and that did not need it; but it was not 
in its nature to strengthen. those which were weak, or to aid, 
as it is sometimes believed to have aided, tottering administra- 
tions at a fatal division. 

But even for this strength, such as it was, the people of the 
last century paid a very heavy price. They purchased it by 
the almost total sacrifice of efficiency in administration. We 
can hardly at the present day conceive how utterly feeble that 
administration formerly was. Nor have we space to go into 
the details of the subject. But one test on the subject may be 
easily used ; we mean, the test of success. Our administrative 
system was subjected in the last century to three of the most 
searching tests of efficiency. It was tried by a riot, by a rebel- 
lion within the island, by the resistance of our greatest colo- 
nies. If any events can bring out the latent vigour of an 
administration, these would probably bring it out. They did 
not, however, do so. We all know the utter feebleness and mi- 
serable inefficiency with which the mobs of 1780 were resisted, 
if resistance it can be called. We know that London was then 
almost as much at the mercy of its worst inhabitants as Paris 
has ever been. But it is not so generally known that similar 
events nearly as bad, though not quite as bad, had happened 
before; but they did happen. In Hume’s Correspondence 
there is a curious description of the riots of 1765: “ An- 
other very extraordinary event is the riot which the silk-wea- 
vers have made for some days past. They got a bill passed 
in the House of Commons to prevent more effectually the im- 
portation of foreign silks, which the Duke of Bedford threw 
out in the House of Lords. The next day, above ten thou- 
sand of these people came down to the House, desiring re- 
dress, with drums beating and colours flying. They attacked 
the Duke of Bedford in his chariot, and threw so large a stone 
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at him, that if he had not put out his hand, and saved his 
head by having his thumb cut to the bone, he must have been 
killed. He behaved with great resolution, and got free of them ; 
since which time he has remained blockaded in his own house, 
and defended by the troops. Yesterday the same number of 
weavers assembled again at the House of Lords, where the 
horse and foot guards were to secure the entry for the Peers. 
The mob were ranged before the soldiers, and their colours 
were playing in the faces of his majesty’s troops. The degree 
of security with which these people commit felony seems to me 
the most formidable circumstance in the whole: they carry 
in their whole deportment so much tranquillity and ease, that 
they do not seem apprised of the illegality of their proceedings. 
It is really serious to see the legislature of this country intimi- 
dated by such a rabble; and to see the House of Lords send 
for Justice Fielding, to hear him prove for how many reasons 
he ought not to do his duty. The Duke of Bedford is still in 
danger of his life if he goes out of his house; and we expect to 
see the same number of people assembled every day, till some- 
thing more vigorous is done than any one has yet chosen to 
propose. The spirit of robbing has gone forth in this nation 
to a degree that we have not experienced this century past, and 
it will not be found so easy a matter to quell it” (pp. 55, 56). 

No description can be more graphic of the weakness of a 
feeble administration, unmoved by evident danger. We need 
not dwell on the other instances of inefficiency to which we 
have alluded. In 1745, the administration of the day—a di- 
vided and discordant administration, it is true— permitted a 
small body of half-disciplined Highlanders to advance into the 
centre of England. So imperfect were their arrangements, that 
some good judges of evidence have thought that if Charles Ed- 
ward had pushed on towards London, he might have succeeded 
in taking it. The war with our North-American Colonies was 
conducted with as little wisdom and energy; it could not be 
with less. The whole strength of the empire was never put 
forth; and historians have often wondered at the series of petty 
expeditions and inconclusive conflicts, with which so great a 
country as England endeavoured to reduce so great a country 
as America. Lord North’s government was perhaps somewhat 
feebler than many of the governments of the last century ; but 
even if so, it is only because it exhibits the characteristic de- 
fects belonging to them all in a conspicuous and aggravated 
form. It was not exceptionally inefficient, but characteristic- 
ally inefficient. 

The explanation of this inefficiency is simple. It was caused 
by the abuse of patronage ; or rather, to speak the language of 
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the old Tory theory, by the use of it to bribe members of par- 
liament and proprietors of boroughs. George II. is reported 
to have said to Sir Robert Walpole, “T won't have my army 
jobbed away for your members: it shan’t be.” It had been, 
however ; and the state of the English army at the commence- 
ment of the long war with France is a conclusive proof of it. 
Burke, in his speech on economical reform, has explained this 
point with more humour than is usual with him: 

“There was another disaster far more doleful than this. I 
shall state it, as the cause of that misfortune lies at the bottom 
of almost all our prodigality. Lord Talbot attempted to reform 
the kitchen ; but such, as he well observed, is the consequence 
of having duty done by one person, whilst another enjoys the 
emoluments, that he found himself frustrated in all his designs. 
On that rock his whole adventure split—his whole scheme of 
economy was dashed to pieces; his department became more 
expensive than ever; the Civil-List debt accumulated—why ? 
It was truly from a cause which, though perfectly adequate to 
the effect, one would not have instantly guessed—it was because 
the turnspit in the king’s kitchen was a member of parliament.* 
The king’s domestic servants were all undone; his tradesmen 
remained unpaid and became bankrupt—because the turnspit in 
the king's kitchen was a member of parliament. His majesty’s 
slumbers were interrupted, his pillow was stuffed with thorns, 
and his peace of mind entirely broken—because the king’s turn- 
spit was a member of parliament. The judges were unpaid, the 
justice of the kingdom bent and gave way, the foreign minis- 
ters remained inactive and unprovided ; the system of Europe 
was dissolved ; the chain of our alliances was broken; all the 
wheels of government at home and abroad were stopped—be- 
cause the king’s turnspit was a member of parliament.” The 
efficiency of the public offices was sacrificed, in order that the 
best posts in them might be better used as parliamentary pur- 
chase-money. It would have been a heavy price to pay even 
for a government that was really strong. 

It is curious, that though under our old constitution so 
heavy a price was paid for parliamentary support, and so little 
support was at critical moments obtained by that price, the 
governments of that day did very little with the strength 
which they so bought, after they had bought it. We nowa- 
days consider that the first use which a prime minister will 
make of a large majority, is to legislate with it. In the last 
century men did not think so. Lord John Russell justly said 
in the House of Commons, that there was no statute, no act of 


* “Vide Lord Talbot’s speech, in Almond’s Parliamentary Register, vol. vii. 
p. 79, of the proceedings of the Lords.”’ 
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legislation, which we can connect with or can trace to Lord 
Chatham, who was the most celebrated minister of England 
during the Jast century. There have been a greater number 
of important Acts of Parliament passed in the last twenty 
years than in the previous hundred and twenty. The people 
of England, a hundred years ago, and their Parliament also, 
were habitually satisfied with their existing institutions: they 
did not care to abolish any of these, or to introduce any new 
ones. Accordingly, when the minister at that time had bought 
his majority, he had nothing to do with it except to keep him- 
self minister. 

On the whole, therefore, we do not think that our old sys- 
tem of representation is entitled to the credit, which it has 
often received, for causing and maintaining strong administra- 
tions. The ingenious devices which it contained seem to us to 
have failed whenever they were really wanted; and we con- 
clude, from the entire history of the last century, that govern- 
ments were then only strong when public opinion was definite 
and deeided, and when that is so they will be strong now. 

The only one of our questions as to our old system of repre- 
sentation that is still unanswered is, What was the degree of 
its suitability for training and developing statesmen? Lord 
Macaulay has in more than one part of his writings expressed 
a doubt whether all representative systems are not in this respect 
defective. They require, he says, that an influential states- 
man should be an orator, and especially a ready and debating 
orator; and this he considers is inexpedient. He appears to 
believe, both that the practice of debating injures the intellect, 
and that the conviction of its necessity makes a statesman prize 
and practise qualities which are not essential to his true calling 
in preference to those which really are so. He believes that the 
statesman is induced to think more of the House of Commons, 
and of the effect which his measures would produce there, than 
is desirable; and also that the habit of defending those measures 
by very questionable arguments disorganises the intellect of a 
statesman and renders it much less fit than it would otherwise 
be for the investigation of important truths. There is doubtless 
some truth in these ideas; the practical working of a repre- 
sentative government often tends to produce these hurtful 
effects upon the minds of the statesmen who are eminent under 
it. And not only so. All free governments are to some extent 
unfavourable to much originality of mind in their influential 
statesmen. ‘They necessitate an appeal to the people ; and the 
mind of the people is almost by definition ordinary and common- 
place. The opinions of the majority of mankind almost necessa- 
rily partake of these qualities; and those who have to please 
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that majority must in all ages, to some extent, cultivate them. 
And these are serious disadvantages. But, on the other hand, 
it may be fairly believed that no system which has yet been 
devised secures for the most eminent statesmen in a nation so 
large a number of great qualities as are necessary for the prime 
minister under a well-developed system of parliamentary govern- 
ment. It is true, that a man who is eminent in that position 
may not be in the least eminent in abstract or original re- 
flection ; it is possible that he may be beneath the average 
capacity of men in that respect. But, on the other hand, this 
defect is not peculiar to a parliamentary system of government. 
No device has yet been suggested for securing the supremacy 
in the state to persons capable of original thought. A prime 
minister under a parliamentary constitution must have a very 
great number of other great qualities. He must be a man of 
business long trained in great affairs ; he must be, if not a great 
orator, a great explainer; he must be able to expound with 
perspicuity to a mixed assembly complicated measures and in- 
volved transactions ; he must be a great party leader, and have 
the knowledge of men, the easy use of men, and the miscellane- 
ous sagacity, which such eminence necessarily implies ; he must 
be a ready man, a managing man, and an intelligible man: 
and under no other system of government with which we are 
acquainted is there any security that all these, or an equal 
number of other, important qualities will constantly be found 
in the ruler of a nation. All these qualities the system of re- 
presentation which existed in England during the last century 
secured to the utmost. We might easily run over the names of 
the eminent statesmen whom it produced: but it is needless ; 
we know that they were eminent, and we know that they were 
many. 

A claim has often been made on behalf of the old close 
boroughs, that the number and the greatness of these statesmen 
is due to them. A very long list of the names of the statesmen 
who were brought into Parliament during the last century by 
those boroughs is set forth, and it is alleged that the excellence 
of these great statesmen was a conspicuous advantage which re- 
sulted from the machinery that introduced them to public life. 
But to this argument there will be found, when the subject is 
narrowly examined, to be several important qualifications. 

In the first place, a great number of remarkable men un- 
doubtedly came into Parliament under the old system of repre- 
sentation by means of the close boroughs, simply and solely 
because that was at that time the readiest and simplest mode 
of coming in. If any other mode had been the readiest, they 
would have availed themselves of that instead. Take the case 
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of Sir Robert Walpole. Had any man that ever lived more of 
the qualities, the good and the bad qualities, of a great popular 
candidate? He was genial, sagacious, and unsensitive. He 
would have managed the mob, and managed the attorney, and 
managed the electors, better almost than any other of our re- 
markable statesmen; yet he came in for a close borough. 
Circumstances threw that mode of entering public life into his 
path, and he took advantage of it immediately ; but if the 
system of representation then prevailing in England had been 
a different one, he would have taken advantage of that also. 
We must not give the close boroughs a peculiar credit for 
all the eminent statesmen who entered into the House of 
Commons by means of them, but only for such of the great 
statesmen as, from the nature of their mind and the pecu- 
liarity of their circumstances, would most likely not have en- 
tered Parliament in any other way ; and these are not many. 


This is one great qualification. A still more important one . 


remains. <A great number of able men came into Parliament 
formerly who do not appear there now, because there was a 
motive to enter it at that time which does not now exist. 
Public life was in the last century not only a career, but a 
livelihood. It was possible to make a subsistence, and even a 
fortune, by it. Take the case of the first Lord Liverpool: he 
was a man of no extraordinary genius or unequalled abilities ; 
he was simply a man of plain, strong, ordinary understanding ; 
he had good sense, and good habits of business: he had no 
qualities which a very great number of young men in every 
generation may not be sure that they have. Nevertheless he 
began life with scarcely any money, he passed a long life in the 
service of the State, he lived in affluence, and he provided 
amply for his family. The possibility of such a career could 
not but render public life in the highest degree attractive. 
Fortune as well as fame were, it was evident, to be obtained in 
it by sound abilities and good management. In consequence, 
a very great number of young men were glad to enter Parlia- 
ment; and if the same incentives had been continued to the 
present day, when education is so much more general, and 
social advantages so much more diffused, it is difficult to say 
how much that number might not have been by this time 
augmented. Ifthe places and pensions, the patent offices and 
the sinecures, from which the profitableness of public life was 
derived, were still in existence, very many of the ablest, the 
most cultivated, and the most interesting young men in every 
generation would be desirous to enter Parliament. They would 
throng any avenue which was open for their purpose; they 
would address, and perhaps not unsuccessfully, the electors of 
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boroughs, whether small or large ; they would attempt to gain a 
share of our county representation, exclusive as that still in 
some degree is. We perhaps are not likely to see again in Eng- 
land a time when public life will afford the means of subsistence, 
as well as the opportunities of ambition. We do not, on the 
whole, regret the change that has taken place. We do not 
say that it should be lamented; but it has its disadvantages. 
The public cannot expect to be so well served by its states- 
men now that it is served gratuitously, as it was when it paid 
highly for their services. Instead of the number of remark- 
able statesmen who were introduced into the House of Com- 
mons by means of the close boroughs being so great as to excite 
our wonder, we may rather be surprised that it was not greater. 
The incentives to a public career were then so strong, that we 
may wonder that more remarkable persons did not enter upon 
it. The close boroughs must have been almost as much an im- 
pediment as an aid, or the number of statesmen attracted in 
the last century to the service of the nation must have been 
much larger than in fact it was. 

Such was in part the case. The close boroughs did not, in 
truth, introduce conscientious and scrupulous men to an at- 
tractive position in public life. The position of a member 
nominated to the representation of a close borough by its pro- 
prietor was a position of dependence. He was an employé. He 
had to vote as often as, and just as, the owner of the borough 
told him. If he did not do so, he might at the next election 
be excluded entirely from public life, or be obliged to search 
through the list of the borough-owners for a new patron. Even 
when the member for a close borough was permitted to exercise 
his own judgment, the public would scarcely believe that he 
was so. ‘They attributed all which he did to the influence of 
the proprietor of his seat ; and if there chanced to be an appa- 
rent difference of opinion, they were more disposed to attribute 
some sinister design to the owner of the borough than any 
substantial independence to the member for it. The votes of 
a nominated member were not regarded as his own, even 
when in fact they were so. As we might expect, persons of 
high character and sensitive nature shrank from this de- 
pendence. They could not endure that it should be said that 
they had no control over the course which they adopted in 
politics ; the possibility of the supposition that they must vote 
according to the edict of some one else was nearly as odious 
as the having so to vote. A curious example of this inevit- 
able tendency in men of high and susceptible natures may 
be found in the life of Sir Samuel Romilly. He avowedly pre- 
ferred the purchase of a seat to a position in which he might 
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be imagined to be dependent. He preferred to be the member 
for a borough which was publicly known to be commonly venal, 
to being the member for a borough of which a nobleman or 
gentleman who took a genuine interest in politics was the pro- 
prietor. He preferred its being known that he had bought his 
seat, to the possibility of a suspicion that he held it upon a 
tenure of base service. In very many cases, which cannot now 
be known by us, an analogous feeling must have prevented 
shrinking and delicate men from occupying the seats for rotten 
boroughs, or from associating with the great noblemen who 
owned them. Aristocratic patronage is never very pleasant 
to men of this character ; and it is unendurable to them that 
such patronage should be the basis of their career, and an 
essential pre-requisite to their habitual life. Exceptional in- 
stances apart, the close boroughs were rather an obstruction 
than an opening to persons of original minds and delicate dis- 
positions. 

Nor was it natural that the owners of boroughs should com- 
monly desire to introduce such men. If these proprietors had 
views of their own, they selected men who would give effect to 
those views ; and these would ordinarily be men of pliant cha- 
racters and unsuggestive intellects. If such proprietors had 
no opinion, they ordinarily put the seat up to auction in the 
market, and got as much money as they could get for it. Nor, 
in the few cases in which great noblemen introduced men of 
the highest order of minds into Parliament, and in which they 
treated them with tenderness and delicacy, were they by any 
means disposed to admit them to an equality with themselves, 
or with the near connections of great families. They reserved 
high office as much as possible for themselves, and for those 
who mingled by birth in their own society ; and believed that 
they had done much in giving the opportunity of a public career 
and the profit of a minor place to able men of humbler station 
whom they had brought into the House of Commons. The 
Rockingham party, the best party that ever was composed of 
the associated proprietors of close boroughs, thus treated Mr. 
Burke, who was the greatest man who ever sat for a close 
borough. We cannot but be indignant at such conduct; we 
cannot help saying that it showed high-bred exclusiveness, and 
aristocratic narrowness of mind: but we also cannot help per- 
ceiving that it was natural. The same thing would be sure to 
happen again in any similar circumstances. The owners of 
seats inev itably believed that they were theirs; that they, and 
that men of their family and their station, had an evident right 
to enjoy whatever was most desirable in the consequences of 
them. They believed that they had a right to their own, and 
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to all it produced. Historians may lament that Lord John 
Cavendish was preferred to Mr. Burke; but if the old system 
of representation were once more re-established, a similar phe- 
nomenon would happen again: the near connections of the 
large proprietors of parliamentary property would again be 
preferred by those proprietors to all others. The universal ten- 
dencies of human nature ensure that it should be so. 

On the other hand, although the close boroughs did not aid 
men of able minds and sensitive natures in the entrance to 
public life, they did aid men of able minds and coarse natures. 

. The latter were willing to be dependents, and were able to be 
serviceable dependents; they were inclined to be slaves, and 
were able to be useful slaves. The pecuniary profits derivable 
from a public career, the places and pensions open to and 
readily obtainable by an able public man, brought a large 
number of such men into Parliament. We need not cite many 
instances, for the fact is evident. The entire history of the 
last century is full of such men,—as Mr. Rigby, as the first Lord 
Holland, as Bubb Dodington. The suspicion of dependence, 
and the reality of aristocratic patronage, were easily endured by 
men of covetous dispositions and vulgar characters: they only 
desired to have as much as possible of whatever profits were 
obtainable, and whatsoever the path to great profits might be, 
that was the road for them. And independently of these ex- 
treme cases, the close boroughs tended to fil! the House of Com- 
mons with men of commonplace opinions aid yielding characters, 
who accepted the creed of their patron very easily, and without, 
in all ordinary cases, any conscious suppression of their own. 
Their preferences were so languid, that they were not conscious 
of relinquishing them. The facile flexibility of decorous medio- 
crity is one of the most obvicus facts of human nature; and it 
is one of the most valuable facts, for without it the requisite 
union of great political parties would scarcely be attainable. 

Such and so great seem to us the deductions which are to 
be made from the common belief that the close boroughs tended 
to open the House of Commons to men of original minds and 
refined dispositions. They are so great, as to make it dubious 
whether that observation has even a nucleus of truth; they 
indisputably show that in its ordinary form it is an extreme 
exaggeration ; and they suggest a doubt whether as much or 
more may not be said for the very opposite of it. 

We have now, therefore, completed our long investigation. 
We have inquired whether our old system of parliamentary re- 
presentation did or did not give us a Parliament substantially 
accordant with the true public opinion of the English nation ; 
whether it gave, to all classes who had political ideas to express, 
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the means of expressing them; whether it had any peculiar 
tendency to ensure to us a succession of strong administrations ; 
whether it had any peculiar tendency to produce great and 
origina] statesmen. What, then, are the results which we have 
learned from this investigation? What are the lessons which 
this remarkable history, when it is examined, tends to teach us? 

First, we should learn from it to distrust complicated expe- 
dients for making strong administrations, and refined expedients 
for producing wise and able statesmen. The sole security upon 
which we can depend for a strong government is a consistent 
union in the nation. If we have that, under any tolerable par- 
liamentary system we shall have a strong government; and if 
we have not that, we shall not have a really strong government 
on ordinary occasions under any. The true security for hav- 
ing a sufficient supply of good statesmen is to maintain a suf- 
ficient supply of good constituencies. We need not regret the 
rotten boroughs, if we have instead of them an adequate num- 
ber of tolerably educated and not too numerous constituencies, 
the great majority of the voters in which are reasonably indepen- 
dent and tolerably incorrupt. There was nothing in either of 
these two respects very valuable in our old system of represen- 
tation. It did not secure to us an unusual number of coherent 
and powerful administrations; it did not of itself give us an 
exceptionally great number of able and honest statesmen. 

Secondly, we should learn from the history of the last cen- 
tury that it is perfectly idle to attempt to give political power 
to persons who have no political capacity, who are not intellec- 
tual enough to form opinions, or who are not high-minded 
enough to act on those opinions. This proposition is admitted 
in words; every body says that it isa truism. But is it admitted 
in reality? Do not all the ordinary plans for a uniform exten- 
sion of the suffrage practically deny it? Will not their inevit- 
able effect be, in the smaller and poorer boroughs at least, to 
throw, or to attempt to throw, much power into the hands of 
voters who are sure to be ignorant, and who are almost sure to 
be corrupt ? 

Lastly, the events of the earlier part of the last century 
show us—demonstrate, we may say, to us—the necessity of 
retaining a very great share of power in the hands of the 
wealthier and more instructed classes—of the real rulers of 
public opinion. We have seen that we owe the security of our 
present constitutional freedom to the possession by these classes 
of that power: we have learned that under a more democratic 
system the House of Stuart might have been still upon the 
throne; that the will of the numerical majority in the nation 
would probably have placed it there, and would probably have 
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kept it there; that the close boroughs of former times gave, in 
an indirect form and in an objectionable manner, the requisite 
influence to the instructed classes; and we must infer, there- 
fore, that we should be very cautious how we now proceed to 
found a new system, without any equivalent provision, and 
with no counterbalancing weight, to the scanty intelligence of 
very ordinary persons and to the unbridled passions of the 
multitude. 

If we duly estimate the significance of these conclusions, we 
shall perhaps think that to have been once more reminded of 
them, at a critical instant, is a result of sufficient significance 
to justify this protracted investigation, and an adequate apo- 
logy for the detail which has been necessary to render it in- 
telligible. 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING- 
SOCIETIES. 


The Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Hon. George Rose, con- 
taining Original Letters of the most distinguished Statesmen of 
his day. Edited by the Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourt. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 


[This book does what it professes to do,—throw new lights on the cha- 
racter and career of many eminent statesmen,—and is therefore one 
of real historical value, and has much interesting political gossip. It 
is not well edited; and Mr. Rose himself is not a subject of much 
moral or ideal interest. ] 


Civil Correspondence and Memoranda of the Duke of Wellington 
while Chief Secretary for Ireland, from 1807 to 1809. Murray. 


[A work which, taken in conjunction with the correspondence of Lord 
Cornwallis recently published, presents a very curious picture of 
Trish politics at the time immediately preceding and succeeding the 
Union. ] 

Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records stated 
anew, with special reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of 
Modern Times; being the Bampton Lectures for 1859. By the 
Rev. George Rawlinson. Murray. 


On the Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection, or the Pre- 
servation of favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. By Charles 
Darwin. Murray. 

[Reviewed in Article VIII] 

Ishmael, or a Natural History of Islamism in relation to Christianity. 
By the Rev. Dr. J. Miihleisen Arnold, formerly Church Missionar y 
in Asia and Africa. Rivingtons. 


A Narrative of the Discovery of the Fate of Sir John Franklin and 
his Companions. By Captain M‘Clintock, R.N., LL.D. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Murray. 


(This bids fair to be the most popular, and deservedly popular, book of 
the season. It is very well and tastefully illustrated without colours. } 


Schiller’s Life and Works. By Emil Palleske. Translated by Lady 
Wallace. Longmans. 
Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. 2 vols. Bentley. 


The Friends, Foes, and Adventures of Lady Morgan. By W. J. Fitz- 
patrick. Simpkin and Marshall. 
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The Booke of the Pylgremage of the Sowle. Translated from the 
French of Guillaume de Guileville, and printed by Caxton in 1488 ; 
with Illuminations taken from the Ms. copy in the British Museum. 
Edited by Katharine Isabella Cust. Basil Montagu Pickering. 


[A quaint book of much beauty, which was no doubt one of the sources 
from which Bunyan drew the conception of his “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
It is embellished with the illuminations of the old copy in the British 
Museum; and, as a whole, will be found interesting quite beyond the 
circle of mere antiquarians. ] 


The Divine Life in Man. By the Rev. Baldwin Brown. Ward. 

‘[Truly fine and thoughtful sermons,—given in a style at times some- 
thing too ornate. | 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. By the 
late Rev. F. W. Robertson. 

[Though often very fragmentary, these reports of Mr. Robertson’s Lec- 
tures on the Corinthians will not be amongst the least admired of 
his admirable sermons. ] 

The Peculium: an Endeavour to throw Light on some of the Causes of 
the Decline of the Society of Friends, especially in regard to its 
claim of being the peculiar People of God. By Thomas Hancock. 
Smith and Elder. 

Quakerism, Past and Present; being an Inquiry into the Causes of its 
Decline in Great Britain and Ireland. By John Stephenson Rown- 
tree. Smith and Elder. 


A Fallen Faith. By Dr. Sheppard. Piper, Stephenson, and Spence. 


Miscellanies. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 2 vols. J. W. Parker. 
[Noticed in Article I.] 


Recreations of a Country Parson. J. W. Parker. 
[A very agreeable chatty book, reprinted from “ Fraser’s Magazine.” ] 


Poems, by the Author of “John Halifax.” Hurst and Blackett. 
Self-Help. By Samuel Smiles. Murray. 
Women Artists. By Mrs. Ellet. Bentley. 


[A book of good design, and showing not a little labour, but not very 
well executed; and containing, in some of the biographies, real 
trash. ] 

The West Indies and the Spanish Main. By Anthony Trollope. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

[An amusing, and in many respects an instructive, book, but one indi- 
cating very hasty judgment. Mr. Trollope’s criticisms on the co- 
loured population are unripe, and derived from hearsay. ] 


Heathen and Holy Lands; or, Sunny Days on the Salween, Nile, and 
Jordan. By _— J. P. Briggs, Deputy Commissioner, Tenas- 
serim and Martaban Provinces, Charge of Province Tavoy. Smith 
and Elder. 

[The account of Burmah in this book, or rather of the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, is one of the most interesting results of travel that we have 


seen for a long time, at once fresh and thorough. ] 
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Ceylon: an Account of the Island, Physical, Historical, and Topo- 
graphical. By Sir Emerson Tennent. Longmans. 


New Zealand, Past and Present. By Dr. Thomson. Murray. 
[Intended less for the colonist than the English reader, but a good book 
of its kind.] 
A Visit to the Philippine Islands. By Sir John Bowring. Smith and 
Elder. 


Kitchi-Gami: Wanderings round Lake Superior. By J. G. Kohl. 
Chapman and Hall. 


District Duties during the Revolt in the North-West Provinces of 
India in 1857. By H. Dundas Robertson. Smith and Elder. 


[An interesting book, of a somewhat too numerous species. ] 


Australian Facts and Prospects. By R. H. Horne. Smith and Elder. 
[A book of useful caution against false conceptions of Australian life. 
The short autobiography is very lively.] 
Rural Life in Bengal. Thacker. 
[The illustrations convey the most faithful representation of rural life in 
Bengal that it is possible to conceive, and are exquisitely engraved. 
The descriptions, written from the factory of a gentleman deservedly 
known as “the model planter,’’ are lively, and, on the whole, truth- 
ful, though somewhat couleur de rose.] 


A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. Chapman and Hall. 
[Has more of the substantial power of Mr. Dickens’s earlier works than 
any since “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” It is, however, unfortunately al- 
loyed with the spasmodic sentiment and striving after effect of his 
later style. ] 
The Minister’s Wooing. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Sampson Low. 
[A tale of great power, humour, and broad genius, though a little spoiled 
with gushes of sentiment. ] 
The Day of Small Things. By the Authoress of “Mary Powell.” 
l vol. Hall, Virtue, and Co: 
Against Wind and Tide. By Holme Lee. Smith and Elder. 
[Not equal to “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter’? in ability or finish. It is 
rather like steering “on a wind,” to read it.] 


A New Sentimental Journey. By Charles Allston Collins. Chapmaa 
and Hall. 


Fables and Fairy Tales. By Henry Morley. Illustrated. Chapman 
and Hall. 
The Nut-brown Maids; or, the first Hosier and his Hosen. A 
Family Chronicle of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. J. W. Parker. 
[Too antiquarian, and in the “gramercy” style, as it has been called; 
but indicating some real artistic power stifled by these antiquities. ] 


Tales from Moliére’s Plays. By Dacre Barrett Lennar?. Chapman 
and Hall. 
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LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Tue elaborate researches of Dr. pr Joncn, of the Hague, into the nature and properties of Cod Liver Oil, 
during a period of upwards of eighteen years, have been rewarded by His Majesty Leopoun L., the King ot 
the Belgians, with the Order of Knighthood of Leopold of Belgium. and the large Gold Medal of Merit; and 
by His Majesty, WittrAm II., the King of the Netherlands, with a Silver Medal, specially struck for the pur- 
pose. They have also met with the unqualified approval of the most eminent Medical Men and Scientific 
Chemists in all parts of the world, amongst whom may be mentioned the illustrious Baron Lregic, and 


the renowned Swedish Chemist, BerzeLius. 

The immeasurable therapeutic superiority of Dr pE Joncu’s Cod Liver Oil over every other variety 
is attested by innumerable spontaneous Testimonials from Physicians and Surgeons of European reputa- 
tion. In numberless instances, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long and copiously administered 
with little or no benefit, Dr, ps Jonau’s Oil has produced almost immediate relief, arrested disease, and 


restored health. 


EFFICACY OF DR. DE JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL IN CONSUMPTION AND 
OTHER AFFECTIONS OF THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


The extraordinary virtues of this medicine in Pulmonary Consumption, a disease long allowed to be 
one of the opprobria medicine, may now be considered as fully established. Administered in time, and 
steadily persevered in, it has not only the power of subduing all disposition to phthisis, but of arresting the 
development of tubercles; or, when the disease has advanced to the developed form, it has accomplished, in 
countless instances, a perfect cure. In the last stage, it is, at all events, the best palliative means of allaying 
the urgent symptoms, and even when a complete cure is not produced, may for years prolong life and render 
it more supportable. No remedy so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, 
Stops or diminishes emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces 
a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. Hospital, dispensary, and private practice, all 
furnish innumerable cases in which the administration of this Oil has been attended with the happiest results. 
It may be called the grand restorer of health, for the successful operation of any remedy whatever against 
80 formidable a disease as Consumption, indeed deserves this appellation. 

_ The following high testimony to the efficacy of Dr. pu Joneu’s Cod Liver Oil in Diseases of the Chest 
is afforded by Dr. WaupBy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, from his own personal experience :— 

“T can take Dr. pE Joncn’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little inconvenience as water alone. Not 
only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest symptoms, and an increase 
of weight, so soon and so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. pk JonGu’s Oil to be the most valuable 
remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 

The same beneficial results attend the administration of this Oil in many chronic affections of the 
throat as in pulmonary diseases. M. CHAMPOUILLON, the celebrated Physician to the Hospital of Val de 
Grace, and Dr. DANIELSEN, of Bergen, record, from considerable experience, that this Oil is most effectual 
m curing chronic bronchitis. No remedy so speedily allays, and permanently removes, the distressing 
nritation which provokes frequent and prolonged coughing. The actual benefit derived is thus conclusively 
stated by ARTHUR CRIDLAND, Esq., an eminent surgeon in extensive practice:— 

“‘ The effect of Dr. pe Jonen’s Cod Liver Oil on myself in the latter stage of hooping cough, last winter, was 
remarkable. I suffered from excessive irritation of the larynx; consequently, I was greatly reduced in strength and 
appearance, and quite unable to attend to my professional duties., It occurred to me that the Oil which I was frequently 
prescribing would benefit my own case, and, after taking it a few days, its good effect commenced, and at: the end of 
six weeks I regained my usual health and strength, and had entirely lost the laryngial irritation, which was of a : 


most harassing and fearfully distressing character. 
on.” It is therefore with much pleasure I beg to add my testimony to the excellent results attendant on Dr. pz Jonen’s 





EFFICACY OF DR. DE JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL IN 
RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


Numerous Medical Men concur in extolling this remedy as far surpassing the most celebrated in relieving 
and curing Chronic Rheumatism and Gout. This opinion is not founded on mere assertion, but is esta- 
blished by innumerable instances of undoubted cure of patients who had suffered for a long period, and 
where the disease had resisted the most powerful modes of treatment. Where the tendons have become 
rigid and the joints nearly inflexible-—even when the patients have been cripples for years, and not able to 
move from their seats or beds, to preserve the body in an erect position or support its weight,—a few weeks’ 
use has enabled them to walk with the assistance of a stick, and continued exhibition externally and 
internally entirely restored the natural use of their hmbs. 

Dr. SCHENK, the great German Physician, reports a number of very severe and obstinate cases, which, 
through its use, were entirely cured. He states, as the result of his observation, that 

“¢ This Oil ought to be considered as a specific in rheumatic and gouty diseases. It heals all chronic and painful 
:ffections of the human body, wherever they are seated, whether internal or external, if they have originated in 
Rheumatism and Gout, as surely and certainly as bark cures intermittent fever.’’ 

Mr. B. CLarks, a distinguished Medical Practitioner, bears his testimony to its efticacy in the following 
terms :— 

“¢ Yrecommended Dr. pE JonGuH’s Cod Liver Oil to a friend of mine, whose case ot Rheumatism had baffled all the 
resources of medicine for more than fifteen years, and I have been very agreeably surprised by its effects. He has now 
laid his crutches aside, and, from his position in society, I should think he must have widely spread the report of its 
usefulness.’” 

GunTHER, after long experience, declares the great success attending this remedy in Chronic Gout; and 
WESENER relates 2 remarkable case of the perfect cure of Gout by taking four bottles of the Cil, after every 
remedy had been in vain adopted for eight years, and the disease was still at its height. 


From innumerable Medical and Scientific Opinions of the highest character in commendation of Dr. Dk JonGu’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, the following Extracts are selected :— 


BARON FOUQUIER, THE LATE 
Professor at the University of Paris, Physician to His late Majesty JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., F.BS., F.LS., 


Louis Philippe, &c. Se Professor at the University ef London, Physician to the London 
“© You have rendered an eminent service to science by acquaint- Hospital, &c. Sc. 

ing practitioners with the cause of the frequent irregularity in the “ It was fitting that the author of the best analysis and investi- 
effects of Cod Liver Oil, and directing their attention to a proper ations into the properties of this Oi! should himself be the pur- 
choice. Itis, therefore, with the greaiest pleasure that I paymy | yeyor of this important medicine. I know that no one can be 
i successful efforts of the learned | better, and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical 
hes atter truth havecosthim properties uf this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the 
hown us the wa rendering | highest authority on the subject. The Oil which you gave me was 
I ution of one of the uwer of the very f t quality, whether considered with reference to 
scquainted with.” its eclour, flavour, or chemical properties, and I ain satisfied that 

for medicinal purposes no finer Oil can be procured.” 


Th at am 7 , 
EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq, MD. LL.D, F.RS,; 4 & GRANVILLE, Esa, M.D. FERS 
Late Iecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George’s Metical ae - ’ SQ., dhewley sKustSsy 

School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at the South Kensing- 

ton Museum, &c. ce. : 

‘Tt believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oilare secured Olle '. G 
in its pr rati y the persunal attentio: feo g p amis 31 te 
ere leieeont « Popsicieoae Dr. I M loan, wae es ae j but uniform in its qualities. He has found that this particular 
the best medical treatise on the Oi! with which I am acquainted, | kind produces the desired effect in a shorter time than others, and 
Hence I should deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his g itee that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often conse- 
to be preferable to auy other kind as regards genuineness and | Went upon the administration of the Pale Newfoundland Oils. 


medicinal efficacy.” “i ; 
2 T9 7 . 
re CHARLES COWAN, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.S.E., 
ICHARD MOORE LAWRANUCE, E Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Ifospital, Consuiting Physi- 
RICHARD MOORE LAWRANC —s Esq., M.D., cian te the Reading Dispensary, Translator of “Louis oN Putuists,” 
Physician to H.R.U. the Duke of Saxe-Cobura and Gotha, Ophthalmic Author of  Bepstps MaNnvat or Puysicat D1aGNosts,” Fe. &c. 
. , 1 Tor’ *) 0 Hi author of ** < Gour ; . . : 
Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, Author of “On Gour and! « Dy Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has some reason- 
RuEUMATISM,” Ye. ye, able guarantee for a genuine article. The material now sold varies 
** T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so impres in almost every establishment where it is purchased,and a tendency 
am I with its superiority, that Linvariably prescribe it in pref t fer a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not counteracted, wiil 
ence to any other, feeling assured that I am recommending 2 ultimately jeopardize the reputation of an unquestionably valuable 
genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, in which the addition to the Materia Medica. Dr Cowan wishes Dr. pe Jonea 
cficaey of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” cvery success in his meritorious undertaking.” 


tthor of “Tue Spas or Germany,” “THe Spas or ENGLAND,” 
“On Suppen Death,” 4c. Ye. 

yanville has uscd Dr. DE Jonau’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 

ensively in his practice,and has found it not only efficacious, 


= Dr. pe Joneu’s Lichr-Brown Cop Liver Osn és sold only in bottles; each bottle being sealed with a stamped 
metallic capsule, and bearing heneath the pink outside wrapper a label with Dr. vE Joncu’s stamp and signature, 
aid to these capsules and inarks purchasers are requested to pay particular attention. 
WITHOUT THESE NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
FULL DIRECTIONS ron USE, wire SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS, ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE: 


Sold by ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
Dr. DE JONGH’S SOLE ACCREDITED CONSIGNEES AND AGENTS; and by most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout 
the British Empire. 
IMPERIAL: Halt-Pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d. Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9¢. Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. 


IMPCRTANT CAUTION.—In Towns where Messrs. ANsan, HarrorD, & Co. have no appointed Agents, ths 
public are solicitously cautioned agaist intrusive attempts Frequently made hy apparently respectable but not over- 
scrupulous Chemists, not satisfied with the legitimate profits of trade, to induce them to purchase other kinds of Cod 
Liver Oul, under the fallacious pretence that they are the same as DR. DE JoneH’s, or equally aficactous. 
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With Numerous Illustrations. Octavo. Nearly Ready. 


—_——___. 
Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic. 


By Thomas Watson, M.D. 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 


FOURTH EDITION, Revised. Two Volumes, Octavo, 34s. 
—_—______ 
Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical. 


By Henry Gray, F.R.S. 
Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 
With 363 large Woodeuts, from Original Drawings, 


Royal Octavo, 782 pages, 28s. 
———— 


By William Whewell, D.D., F.R.S. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


History of the Inductive Sciences. 
The THIRD EDITION, with Apprt1ons. Three Volumes, 24s. 


Novum Organon Renovatum ; 
BEING THE SECOND PaRT OF a THIRD EDITION oF 
The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 


With Lares Appirioxs, 7s. 
History of Scientific Ideas, 
BEING THE FIRST PART OF A THIRD EDITION or 
The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 


Two Volumes, with Lance Appirrons, 14s. 


The Philosophy of Discovery, Historically 
Examined ; 
BEING THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING PART OF A THIRD EDITION or 
The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 
One Volume. Nearly Ready. 

















14 New Books and Works in Progress. 
———— 


In Preparation, Three Volumes, Octavo, 


A NEW SYSTEM OF SURGERY, 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 
WRITTEN BY VARIOUS AUTHORS, AND EDITED BY 


T. HOLMES, M.A. Canvtas., 


ASSISTANT SURGEON TO THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 





It is generally admitted that a comprehensive work, which should embrace 
the whole science and practice of Surgery, as it is understood in the present 
day in England, and which should in all its parts be the product of indi- 
vidual research and experience, and not a mere compilation from the labours 
of other men, has long been wanting in the English schools. With a view 
of supplying this deficiency, it has been proposed by the projectors of the 
present undertaking to form into a complete and systematic treatise a collection 
of essays on the principal topics of surgery, written for the most part by 
gentlemen connected with the hospitals of the metropolis, who are spe- 
cially qualified from predilection and previous research to treat of the sub- 
jects which they have undertaken, and many of whom are favourably known 
by former works on these subjects. The principal causes which have inter- 
fered with the success of such undertakings hitherto, have been the difficulty of 
obtaining qualified contributors, and the length of time over which the pub- 
lication has been allowed to extend. It is hoped that the subjoined list will 
show that the former difficulty has been surmounted—the latter will be 
avoided by producing the book in volumes instead of numbers, as has 
hitherto been customary, at as short intervals as possible, and by not com- 
mencing the publication until all the matter for the complete work is almost 
ready for the press. When finished, if it succeeds in its object, it will present 
a complete and impartial view of British Surgery, free from the bias of any 
school, or the prejudices of any individual; while the special attention of the 
authors having been drawn to their several subjects, any advance which the 
rapid improvement of surgical knowledge may introduce into them, will be 
registered and kept in readiness for future editions. 

Tilustrations will not form a prominent feature in the work, but they will 
be provided where they are absolutely necessary for the full understanding of 
any subject. 

Where subjects are treated of which are common to Surgery and Medi- 
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cine, the assistance of physicians who have paid peculiar attention to those 


subjects has been gladly accepted. 
The first volume will, it is expected, be published early in the new year, 
and the remaining two volumes before its termination. 


The following is a List of the Contributors. 

Dr. Barcray, Assistant Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 

Joun Brrgett, Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 

GrorcE Busx, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Seamen’s Hospital-ship ‘ Dreadnought.’ 

Grorce W. Cantexver, Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Hotmzs Coors, Assistant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

CampPBELL DE Morean, Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 

Jamxs Drxoy, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields. 

Wit11aM H. Frower, Assistant Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 

Henry Gray, F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 

Cuartes Hawkins, Inspector of Anatomy, Consulting Surgeon to Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital. 

Prescott G. Hewett, Assistant Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. 

James Hinton. 

Trotiy Honmzs, Assistant Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 

Carsten HontnHovse, Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital. 

Tuomas Kine Hornin¢z, late Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. George’s and St. Mary’s 
Hospitals. 

JonaTtHAN Hurtcuixson, Assistant Surgeon to the London ‘Hospital. 

T. H. Huxury, F.R.S., Lecturer on Natural History at the School Mines. 

Dr. Jenner, Physician to University College Hospital. 

Arno. Jounson, Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 

Sypyey Joes, Lecturer on Anatomy at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Henry Lee, Surgeon to the Lock and King’s College Hospitals. 

Josepu Lister, Assistant Surgeon Royal Infirmary, and Lecturer on Surgery, Edin- 
burgh. 

Dr. Lirtix, Physician to the London Hospital. 

Tuomas Lonemore, Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals. 

James Ranatp Martiy, F.R.S., Examining Surgeon to the India Board. 

Cuartes Hewitt Moors, Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 

James Pacer, F.R S., Assistant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Arrep Ponanp, Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 

George Davip Portock, Assistant Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. 

Samvet James A. Satter, Surgeon Dentist to Guy’s Hospital. 

Wittram Scovent Savory, F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy at the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

ALEXANDER SHAw, Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 

Dr. Sreson, F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Joun Simon, F.R.S., Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Henry Suiru, Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 

Tuomas Saurtu, Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Tuomas Tatum, Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. 

Henry THompson, Assistant Surgeon to University College Hospital. 

Anrexanper Une, Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND, W.C. 




















FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 


Price Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 





The Number for JANUARY, 1860, contains— 
Concerning Disappointment and Success. By 4. K. H. B. 
British Novelists—Richardson, Miss Austen, Scott. 


Essay towards a Solution of the Gold Question. 
By Professor F. E. Cairnes. Second Paper. 


The Shakespearian Discovery. 


Holmby House. By G. 7. Whyte Melville. Part XIII. 


Conversations with Prince Metternich. By Major Noel. 
Memoirs of Shelley. By 7. LZ. Peacock. Second Paper. 
Two Life-Stories. By 7. E. Fackson. 

Wheat and Tares: a Tale. Part I. 

The Literary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century. No. I. 
Egypt and the Suez Canal. 





The DECEMBER Number contains— 
The National Defences. 


Robert Stephenson.—in gWemoriam. By Samuel Smiles. 


Nelda: a Romance. Tranflated from Groffi. 
Long Vacation Readings. By Shirley. 
Holmby House: a Tale of Old Northamptonhhire. 


By G. F. Whyte Melville, Author of ‘ DigbyGrand.’ part x11. 


England’s Literary Debt to Italy. 
By 7. Montgomery Stuart. 


Earthquakes. By C. R. Weld. 
Some Account of Morocco. 
The Victoria Cross. 
Englifh Poetry versus Cardinal Wiseman. By Leigh Hunt. 
A Few Words on Non-Intervention. : 
By Fohn Stuart Mill. 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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A SELECT CATALOGUE OF 


VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


Many both Searce and Curious, 


Books in every Branch of Literature, 


IN PERFECT LIBRARY CONDITION, 
ON SALE BY 


WILLIS anp SOTHERAN, 


136, STRAND, LONDON. 





A CATALOGUE OF NEW PURCHASES, MONTHLY, POST FREE FOR THREE STAMPS. 
EVERY BOOKBUYER SHOULD HAVE THESE CURIOUS AND INTERESTING CATALOGUES. 
Three Shillings in Stamps secure them in every part of England and the Colonies for one year. 





W. & S. have just published in one thick vol. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. per post, 
their Annual Catalogue of 30,000 Volumes of New and Second-hand 
Books on Sale, from which the following are a Selection. 





Addison’s Works, edited with Notes by Bp. 
Hurd, 6 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, £1. &s 1811 
A’Kempis’ Imitation of Christ, translated, 
with Notes by DiBpin, 6 beautiful engravings, 
including Salvator Mundi by Guercino, Last 
Supper by Da Vinei, §:c. 8vo. cloth, 16s 1828 
Akerman’s Rare and Inedited Roman 
Coins, Descriptive Catalogue of, from the earliest 
period, 22 fine plates, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, scarce, 
£1. 48 (pub. £2. 2s) 1834 
Aldrovandi Opera Omnia, Original and 
Best Edition, complete, several thousand engra- 
vings, 13 vols. folio, Dutch vellum, fine uniform 
set, £6. 6s Bonon. 1599-1668 
Comprising, Ornithologia—de Animalibus Insectis—de 
Rcliquis Animalibus exanguibus—de Piscibus et Cetis—de 
Quadrupedibus—de Serpentibus et Draconibus—de Monstris 

—Museum Metallicum—Dendrologia. 

Alison’s History of Europe, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to 1815, 
with Index, fine large type, library edition, with 
portraits, 14 vols, 8vo. new ef. gt. £11. 11s 1849 

Alison’s History of Europe; cabinet edi- 
tion, 20 vols, feap. 8vo. new hf. russia, £6. 108 

Alison’s Essays, political, historical, and mis- 
cellaneous, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1. 4s—Another 
copy, nem calf gilt, £1. 15s (pub. £2. 5s) 1850 

Allen’s (T.) Complete History of York- 
shire, illustrated with numerous highly finished 
engravings, PROOFs ON INDIA PAPER, 3 vols. 4to. 
£3. 33 (pub. £8. 8s) 1828-37 

America.—Douglas’s History of the First Plant- 
ing, Progressive Improvements, and Present State 
of the British Settlements in North America, map, 
2 vols. 8vo. calf neat, scarce, 18s 760 

America.—History of the Bucaniers of America, 
including the American Freebooters’ Expedition 
in the South Seus, 2 vols. post 8vo. new hf. calf, 
18s 1771 

These thrilling narratives were written by eye-witnesses; 
they contain much curious information on the early history 
of America nowhere else to be found. 
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America.—Neal’s History of New England, Civil 
and Ecclesiastical, with Appendix of Charters, 
&c, BEST EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. calf, £1. 1s 1747 

A scarce and valuable work by the author of the His- 
tory of the Puritans. 

Ancient and Ornamental Alphabets, for 
Painters, Sculptors, Illuminators, &c. 24 large 
sheets of Alphabets of various centuries, from au- 
thentic sources, printed in colours, 4to. half bd. 
new, 12s 6d 1858 

Ancient Painted and Stained Glass in 
England and Holland, with Account of the Works 
of ALBERT DURER and his Master Wohlgemuth, 
75 large and splendid engravings by Le Keux, 
many most beautifully illuminated and coloured, 
by OwEN JONES, 2 noble vols. impl. folio, half 
morocco extra, gilt, £4. 10s (pub. £10. 108) 

Weale, \847 

Anderson’s Annals of the English Bible, 
its Introduction into England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, the various Translations, &c. portrait of 
Tyndale, and. facsimiles, 2 thick vols. &vo, new 
cloth, £1. 1s (pub. £1. 16s)—The same, 2 vols. 
new calf gilt, £1. 108 Pickering, 1845 

An interesting and valuable work, including the His- 
toric Annals of the Bible, Memoirs of Tyndale and his Con- 
temporaries. ¥ 

Angas’ Kaffir Tribes Illustrated, in a 
series of Drawings taken among the Amazula, 
Amaponda, and Amakosa Tribes, with Portraits 
of the Hottentots, &c. 30 LARGE PLATES, CO- 
LOURED LIKE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, impl. folio, 
new half morocco, £2. 15s (pub. £6. 6s} 1849 

Anglo-Saxon.—Chronicon Saxonicum, cum No- 
minum Locorum Explicatione, ed. GIBSON, Anglo- 
Sax. et Lat. 4to. russia gilt, scarce, 10s 6d 

Oxon. 1692 

Anglo-Saxon. — King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
Version of Boethius de Consolatione Philosophie, 
with English Translation and Notes, by Cardale, 
thick 8vo. cloth, scarce, 188 Pickering, 1829 
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Anglo-Saxon.—Codex Diplomaticus Zvi Sax- 
onici; a Collection of Anglo-Saxon Documents, 
ed. by KEMBLE, facsimiles of MSS. 6 vols. 8vo. 
bds. very scarce, £4. 10s 

English Historical Soc, 1839-48 

Contains upwards of 1300 Documents. The extraordi- 
nary amount of information to be derived from them renders 
their publication an era in the studies of Teutonic scholars, 


Annual Register (Dodsley’s). A complete set 
of this valuable historical work from its com- 
mencement in 1758 to 1856 inclusive, with the 
General Index, 99 vols, 8vo. half calf gilt, nice 
uniform library copy, £28. 108 1758-1856 

Anstis’ History of the Order of the Garter, 
with Notes and Introduction, nwmerous engra- 
vings of costumes, arms, §c. 2 large vols. folio, 
calf gilt, £2. 2s 1724 

Anthologia Greeca; Florilegium diversorum 
Epigrammatum, Grece, thick sm. 8vo. red mo- 
rocco, gilt leaves, beautiful copy, from H. Drury’s 
library, £1. 18s (recently priced £5. 5s) 

Ven., Aldus, 1503 
Epit1o Princers.—‘ La premiére, de 1503, la plus belle 


pour le papier et l’impression, est aussi la plus rare.” 
RENovARD. 


Antiquarian & Topographical Cabinet, 
500 fine engravings of Castles, Churches, Ruins, 
Sc. illustrating the Antiquities of every County 
in England, by Storer and Greig, with Descrip- 
tions, LARGE PAPER, 10 vols. 8vo. new half mo- 
rocco gilt, £3. 3s 1807 

Archaeologia of the Antiquarian Society 
of LonDoN, complete from its commencement, 
1770 to 1840 inclusive, with Catalogue of Library 
and Index, and Collection of Ordinances, many 
hundred fine engravings, 32 vols. 4to. hf. calf, 
Jine uncut copy, £22. 108 1773-1840 

Archeological Institution, Journal of the, 
Complete from its commencement, 1846 to 1857, 
inclusive, several hundred engravings, many co- 
loured, 14 vols. 8vo, calf extra, by Bedford, VERY 
FINE SET, £8. 8s 1846-57 

Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, translated into 
English Verse by W. Stewart Rose, 8 vols. post 
8vo. new, hf. vellum gilt, £2. 10s (pub. £3. 16s) 

1823-31 
A most excellent and spirited translation. 

Arnold’s (Dr. T.) History of Rome, Boru 
SERIES, comprising the Early History, and His. 
tory of the later Commonwealth, 5 vols. 8vo. new 
calf gilt, £3. 10s 1857 

Arnott’s (Dr.) Elements of Physics, or 
Natural Philosophy, general and particular, fifth 
and BEST EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. scarce, £1. 5s 

1833 

Art Union Journal, complete from its Com- 
mencement, 1839 to 1858 inclusive, with the 
ART-UNION ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and the VERNON GaL- 
LERY, &e. several thousand exquisitely beautiful 
engravings and woodcuts, 21 vols. royal 4to. in 
18, newly bd. half red morocco, gilt leaves, very 

“ gearce, £18. 183 . 1839-58 
Athenzeum, Journal of Literature, Science, and 
the Fine Arts, from 1832 to the end of 1858, 27 
vols. 4to. new half calf, £6. 10s 1832-58 
A desirable series of this valuable journal, difficult to 
procure. 
Atheneeus, Gr. et Lat. cura Casauboni, 2 vols. 
folio, in 1, calf, £3.10s § Lugd. Bat. 1612-57 
Ben Jonson’s Cory, with his rare Autograph and Motto 
on the title of each volume, and marginal notes evidently in 
= shewing this work to haye been perused 
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Atkyns’ (Sir R.) Gloucestershire: The 
Ancient and Present State of Gloucestershire, 
mith 73 large engravings of Gentlemen’s Seats, 
Armorial Bearings, 5c. by Kip, LARGE PAPER, 
thick fol. russia, bright calf gilt back, £7.78 1768 

This is one of the scarcest county histories, many of the 

— having been destroyed by fire at the printer's ware. 

ouse. 

Atlas of the Society for the Diffusion of 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, complete with the Plans 
of Cities and Stars, and most copious Index, 218 
coloured maps, atlas dto. new hf. russia, £7. 73 
(pub. £9. 14s) (1856 

LasT AND BEST EDITiON of this most valuable atlas. 

Auctores Classici Delphini et Variorun, 
cura Valpy, complete in 141 vols. roy. vo. on 
LARGE PAPER, dds, only £18. 15s—(A remarkably 
clean uncut copy, pub. £206) 1819-30 

Augustini (Sancti) Opera Omnia, cum Vita 
et Indicibus, portratt, 11 vols. folio in 8, calf, good 
library copy, £10. 108 Paris, 1689-1700 

Tae Best Bexevictine Eprrion; and a desirable copy 
of the entire works of St. Augustine. 

Bacon’s (Lord) Works, ed. by Basil Montagu, 
Jinely printed, 17 vols. 8vo. nenly bound calf gilt 
extra, scarce, £10. 108 Pickering, 1825-34 

The most complete edition extant; it contains transla- 
tions as well as the original of the Latin works, with Por- 
traits, Views, and Facsimiles, and a new Life of Bacon. 

Baines’ History of Lancashire, with Lives 
of eminent Natives, &c. by Whatton, genealogies, 
numerous portraits, and highly finished engra- 
vings, autographs, §'c. INDIA PROOFS, LARGE 
PAPER, 4 vols. roy. 4to, half morocco, scarce, 
£12. 12s 1836 

Baker’s Northamptonshire, its Ilistory 
and Antiquities, LARGE PAPER, with numerous 
Jine engravings, INDIA PROOFS, 2 vols. impl. fol. 
new morocco extra, gilt leaves, VERY FINE COPY, 
£12, 128 1822-30 

This valuable and finely illustrated County History was 
published at 31/ 10s unbound. 

Bannatyne Club: Spalding’s History of the 
Troubles and Transactions in Scotland and Eng 





land, 1624-1645, engravings, 2 vols. 4to. cloth, 
£2. 28 1828-9 
Best edition ; only 85 copies printed. 
Baronial Hallsand Ancient Picturesque 
Epirices of ENGLAND, with Descriptions by 
8. C. Hall, 71 finely executed tinted plates, from 
Drawings by Harding, Cattermole, Prout, Miil- 
ler, Fairholt, &c. 2 vols. roy. folio, new half mo- 
rocco, gilt leaves, £6. 6s (pub. £14. 148) —- 1858 
This is unquestionably one of the most interesting as 
well as cheapest books ever offered to the public. The Draw- 
ings are executed in the highest style of art, by the most 
eminent living artists, and comprise the most ancient 
Castles and Mansions now existing in England. 
Barbou Classics.—<Auctores Classici Latini, 
TypPis BARBOU, complete, beautifully printed, 
with portraits and engravings, 67 vols, 12mo. 
calf, gilt leaves, fine uniform set, £7. 7s 
Paris, 1758, &e. 
Complete sets as the above, comprising nearly forty of 
the most famous Latin Classics, seldom occur in such nice 
condition ; an inferior copy was recently priced £15. 
Barrington’s(Sir Jonah) Personal Sketches 
of his own Times (abounding in most amusing 
Irish Anecdotes and Reminiscences), portrait, 3 
vols. 8vo. new hf. cf. gt. scarce, £1. 10s 1827-82 
Barrow’s (Dr. Isaac) Works, both English 
and Latin, with Life, portrait, BEST EDITION, 
8 vols, 8vo. cloth, £2. 18s Oxf. Univ. Press, 1830 
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Basilii (Sancti) Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. 


cura et studio J. Garnier (et P. Maran), fronts. 

8 vols, folio, vellum, £6. 6s Paris, 1721-30 

Tue Best BENEDICTINE Epition, in excellent library 
condition: valued in a recent catalogue, 11/ 11s 

Bauer and Hooker’s Ferns, Illustrations of, 
with Descriptions by Sir W. Hooker, 120 FINELY 
COLOURED ENGRAVINGS, impl. 8vo. hf. morocco, 
gilt top, £4. 5s (pub. £7. 15s) 1838-42 

A very beautiful work: Mr. Bauer was known to be one 
of the very best Botanical Draughtsmen in Europe. 

Baxter’s British Flowering Plants, with 
the Scientific and English Names, Descriptions, 
&e. 509 coloured plates, 6 vols. 8vo. new hf. mor. 
£4. 10s (pub. £9.) Oxford, 1834-43 

Bayle, Dictionnaire Hisroriqvr et Criti- 
QUE, augmenté des Notes de Chautepié, Joly, La 
Monnoye, Le Clerc, Le Duchat, Prosper Marchand, 
&e. (par Beucbot), 16 vols. 8vo. Af. blue calf, 
neatly gilt, £5. 10s Paris, 1820 

This edition contains very important additions, includ- 
ing an excellent bibliographical notice upon the various 
editions of Bayle’s Dictionary. 

Bayle’s Dictionary, translated, BEST EDITION, 
5 vols. —BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA, or Lives of 
eminent Persons, by Birch, 7 vols.—BIOGRAPHIA 
BRITANNICA, enlarged by Dr. Kippis and others, 
5 vols.—together 17 vols. folio, bright calf extra 
wilt, bd. by J. Clarke, £15. 10s 1734-93 

A very handsome library set of these valuable works: 
the binding alone must have cost considerably more than 
the price at which they are marked. 

Bayle’s Historical and Critical Dicrion- 
ANY, translated, by Des Maizeaux, Best EpI- 
TION, 5 large vols, folio, calf, bright gilt backs, 
VERY SCARCE, £7. 78 1734-8 

LarGceE and Tatck Paper. ‘ Bayle’s Dictionary is asa 
cornucopia of flowers, bright, blooming and captivating.” — 
Dippin. 

Bayle.—GENERAL DICTIONARY, Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Critical (including the whole of 
Bayle), greatly enlarged and improved by Ber- 
nard, Birch, Lockman, and other eminent hands, 
10 vols. folio, calf gilt, £7. 10s 1734 

One of the most copious and useful Dictionaries eyer 
published. 

Bayley’s Tower of London, History and 
Antiquities of the, with Biographical Anecdotes 
of Royal and Distinguished Personages, fine en- 
gravings from Drawings by Nash, 2 vols. royal 
4to. hf. bound, £1. 148 (pub. £6. 16s Gd) 1821-5 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, an en- 
tirely new edition, by the Rev. A. Dyce, 11 vols. 
8vo. new calf gilt, £5. 5s (pub. £6. 12s) 1843-6 

One of the best edited woiks of modern times, 

Beauties of England anu Wales, or Original 
Delineations, Topographical, Historical, and De- 
scriptive of each County, by Britton, Brayley, &c. 
with 700 engravings of Mansions, Viens, Sc. 
25 vols. 8vo. calf neat, only £5. 5s 1801-23 

Bedford’s (John, Fourth Duke of ) CoRRESPON- 
DENCE, edited, with Introduction, by Lord John 
Russell, 3 vols. 8vo. new hf. calf gilt, 16s (pub. 
£2. 8s) 1842-3 

An historical work of great interest and value. 

Behmen’s (Jacob) Works, complete, with 
Life, brilliant portrait, and figures illustrating 
his principles, left by the Rev. Dr. Lan, 4 vols, 
4to. hf. calf neat, very scarce, £4.48 1764-81 

Belzoni’s Narrative of the Operations 
and RECENT DISCOVERIES in EcyPT and NuBia, 
4to. with the scarce FOLIO ATLAS @f finely 
coloured plates, nenly bound, half russia gilt, 

Jine copy, £3. 10s 1821 





Bentley’s Miscellany, complete from its 
commencement in 1837, to end of 1857, with por- 
traits of the eminent literary persons, and many 
engravings by G. Cruikshank, 42 vols. 8vo. Af. 
calf gilt, £11. 11s 1837-57 

A complete set of this most amusing periodical, com- 
prising the writings of Dickens, Ainsworth, Lover, and many 
of the most popular writers of the day. 

Beranger, ses Giuvres comp.ites, ILLus- 
TRATED EDITION, in large type, with upwards 
of 80 spirited engravings by Tony Johannot, 
Raffet, Grandville, §c. WiTH THE MUSIC, 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. 1f. morocco, £2. 2s Paris, 1851 

An excellent library edition of the famous Béranger. 

The third volume is entirely devoted to the Music and the 

capital illustrations of Grandville. 

Beranger, ses Giuvres compiéres, ILvs- 
TRATED BY GRANDVILLE, with upwards of 100 
beautiful and spirited engravings, 3 vols. royal 
8vo. hf. morocco gilt, £1. &s Paris, 1839 

Berry’s Encyclopedia Heraldica, or com- 
plete Dictionary of Heraldry, numerous fine 
Heraldie Engravings, 3 vols. 4to. hf. calf neat, 
£3. 3s (pub. at £14. 5s) 1828 

A most valuable work, embracing the essence of Guillim, 

Edmondson, and other heraldic authors, both scarce and 

expensive. 

Beveridge’s (Bp.) Works, COMPLETE, Best 
Library Edition, with Introductions and Indexes, 
10 vols. &vo. calf gilt, £4. 4s Ou. 1844 

‘ There is something so great, primitive, and apostolical 
in the writings of Beveridge, that it creates an awe and 
veneration in our minds.”— FELTON. 

Bewick’s British Birds and Quadrupeds, 
BOTH WoRKS, xith good impressions of the fa- 
mous noodeuts, 3 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, £3. 18s, 
1804-7—-ANOTIER SET ON LARGE PAPER, 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. new calf gilt, £7. 15s 1797-1805 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, edidit Brianus 
WALTONUS, 6 vols. et Castelli Lexicon Hepta- 
glotton, no portrait, 2 vols.—together 8 vols. fol. 
hf. ealf, very neat set, £18. 10s Lond. 1657-69 

**On this wonderful performance the voice of criticism 
has been uniformly favourable.” 

Bible and Apocrypha faythfully set furth 
according to ye coppy of Thomas Mathewes’ 
translation, (revised by Becke,) printed in double 
columns, engraved title and large n:codcut of the 
Arms of Edw. VI. thick folio, red morocco extra 
gilt, gilt leaves, very choice copy, bound by F. 
Bedford, £18. 10s J. Daye, 1551 

Bible and Apocrypha, Cranmer’s Ver- 
SION, in larye gothic type, with engraved titles, 
containing portraits of Our Saviour, Moses, Q. 
Elizabeth, thick large folio, morocco extra, gilt 
leaves and gold tooling on the sides, by Bedford, 
£31. 10s Rouen, R. Carmarden, 1566 

A VERY FINE and POMPOUSEDITION. So complete and so 
splendid a copy as the above is of the rarest occurrence. 

Bible, Old and New Testaments, Macx- 
LIN’S MAGNIFICENT EDITION, printed with ex- 
ceedingly large and beautiful type, by Bensley, 
with the series of beautiful engravings by the best 
English Artists, FINE IMPRESSIONS, 6 vols. roy. 
folio, ved morocco, gilt leaves, and borders of yold, 
£14. 14s 1800 

This splendid edition was published at 1007. unbound. 

Bible.—D’Oyty and MAnT’s BIBLE, and also 
the Book of CoMMON PRAYER, with Practical 
and Explanatory Notes by the most eminent 
Divines, 4 vols, 4to. calf, very neat, £3. 3s 1823 
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Billings’s Baronial and Ecclesiastical 
ANTIQUITIES of Scotland, 240 highly finished en- 
gravings of Ancient Castles, Abbeys, &c. besides 
woodcuts, with Descriptions, 4 vols. 4to, new hf. 
morocco, gilt leaves, £7. 108 1852 

Bingham’s Complete Works, (Antiquities 
of the English Church, &¢.) with Life and Notes 
by R. Bingham, Last LIBRARY EpIrioN, 10 vols. 
8vo. nen cloth, £3 108 Oxf: Univ. Press, 1855 

Biographie Universelle, ancienne et mo- 
derne, portraits, 21 vols. impl. 8vo. bound in 7 
large vols. hf. calf,very neat, £4.48 Brux. 1843-7 

Biographie Universelle, Ancienne et Mo- 
derne, THE BEST EDITION, 52 vols. 8vo. half 
bound, £7. 10s Paris, 1811-2} 

Birch’s (8.) Ancient Pottery and Porce- 
LAIN, Egyptian, Asiatic, Greek, Roman, Etruscan, 
end Celtic, History and Description of, mith 
coloured plates, and nearly 300 woodcuts, 2 vols. 
8v0. new morocco extra, £2.108s Murray, 1858 

Thts new and valuable work is uniformly printed with 

Marryat’s Modern Pottery. 

Birnie’s (J.) Account of the Families of Birnie 
and Hamilton of Broomhill, edited by Turnbull, 
4to. with the Editor's Iuscription, ds. 15s 

Evlinb. 1838 
Only 100 copies Privately Printed for presents. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, complete, from 
commencement to 1856 inclusive, 80 vols. half 
calf gilt, very fine uniform set, £18. 10s (pub. 
£60.) 1817-1856 

With new volume of General Index. 

Blore’s Monumental Remains of Noble 
and Eminent Persons of Gt. Britain, with De- 
scriptions, 30 beautiful engravings by Le Keur, 
proors, 4to. hf. cf. nt. £2. 28 (pub. £6. 6s) 1826 

Book of British Ballads, comprising all the 
celebrated Ancient Ballads, Songs, &c. ed. by 8. 
C. Hall, every page richly embellished with very 
beautiful engravings, sm. 4to. new calf elegant, 
gilt leaves, and borders of gold, £1. 16s 1853 

Book of Common Prayer, BASKERVILLE's 
FINE EpITIoN, printed in large type across the 

page, roy. 8vo. new calf extra, gilt leaves, £1. 4s 
Cambridge, 1762 

Boke of St. Albans; containing Hawk- 
ing, Hunting, Coat-Armour, ishing, Blasing of 
Arms, &c. with Notes by Haslewood, printed in 

red and black, with woodcuts, 4to. russia extra 
gilt, fine copy, £7. 158 1810 
Only 150 copies reprinted verbatim and literatim from 
Wynkyn de Worde's excessively rare edition of 1496, a copy 
of which at the White Knights sale sold for 60/ 18s. 
Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, including 
their Tour to the Hebrides, greatly enlarged, with 
Notes by the Rt. Hon. J. Wilson Croker, fine por- 
traits, 5 vols. 8vo. bds. £2. 2s—Auother copy, 
nenly bound, calf gilt, £2.18 Murray, 1831 
Boeydell’s Shakspeare Gallery, 100 very 
large and beautiful plates toillustrate Shahkspeare, 
painted end engraved by distinguished British 
Artists, FINE IMPRESSIONS, 2 vols. atlas folio, 
red morocco, gilt lerves and borders, £9. 108 1803 
These splendid engravings are after Northcote, Smirke, 
(including the Seven Ages), Westall, Fuseli, Opie, Reynolds, 
Stothard, West, &c. 
Brandon’s Analysis of Gothic Architec- 
TURE, with 700 eramples of Doornays, Windows, 
Sc. 2 vols. 4to. cl. £3 38 (sells £5, 5s) 1849 


Brandon’s Open Timber Roofs of the 
Middle Aves, Lerspective and Working Draw- 
ings of the best varieties of Church Roofs ; with 
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Brandon’s Parish Churches; Perspective 
Views and Plans of English Ecclesiastical Struc- 
tures ; with Descriptions, 160 plates, 2 large vols. 
roy. 8vo. cloth, £1. 58 (sells £2. 2s) 1858 

Brayley und Britton’s Surrey, its History, 
Description, and Antiquities, the Geological por- 
tion by Dr. Mantell, with 400 beautiful engra- 
vings of Svats, Viens, etc. LARGE PAPER, 5 vols, 
4to. new calf gilt, £4. 10* (pub. £8. 8s) 1850 

Bridgewater Treatises, a complete set of 
these highly valuable works on the Power, Wis- 
dom, aud Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation, 12 vols. 8vo. new calf gilt, £10. 10s— 
Another set, neat half calf, £7. 15s 

Pickering, 1835, &e. 

Briggs’ (J.) MAHOMEDAN Power in INDIA, His- 
tory of the, till A.w, 1612, trans, from the Persian 
of Kasim Ferishta, Genealogical Tables, 4 thick 
vols. 8vo. halfcalf gilt, very scarce, £3. 38 1829 

British Association for Advancement 
of SCIENCE, Reports of the Proceedings und 
Transactions from the Commencement in 1831 to 
1857 inclusive, several hundred coloured and other 
engravings, 26 vols. 8vo. bds. £12. 10s 1831-57 

British Essayists, with Biographical and Cri- 
tical Prefuces by Berguer, portraits, 45 vols, 
12mo. hf. mor. gilt, marbled leaves £4. 103 1823 

British Novelists, Parbauld’s excellent edi- 
tion complete, with Biographical and Critical Pre- 

faces, portraits, 50 vols. |\2mo. bds. £4. 10s 1820 
British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, includ- 
ing Translations, with Dr. Johnson’s Lives, and 
Additional Lives by A. CHALMERS, 21 large and 
closely printed vols. roy. 8vo. whole bound, calf 
gilt, scarce, £9, 15s (pub. in bds. £25.) 1810 
British Quarterly Review, complete from 
its commencement 1845 to the end of 1855, 
22 vols. Bvo. new half calf, £5. 108 (pub, £13. 4s) 








descriptions, roy. 4to. cl. £1. 6s (sells £3. 3s) 1849 


British Theatre, Modern Theatre, and Farces, 
Mrs, INCHBALD’S EXCELLENT EpiTION, with 
Biographical and Critical Notes, portraits, 37 vols. 
12mo. hf. morocco gilt, £5. 10s 1308 

Britton’s Picturesque Works: Arcur- 
TECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of Great Britain, the 
CaTHEDRALS of Great Britain, and PicTURESQUE 
Virws of English Cities, THE THREE Works 
COMPLETE, ORIGINAL AND Best EDITIONS, 
with finest impressions of the engravings by 
Le Keux, &e. 11 vols. 4to. new half morocco, gilt 
tops, very fine uniform set, £15. 10s (pub. £73.) 

1807-36 

Brockedon’s Italy, Classical, Historical and 
Picturesque, 60 large and beautiful engravings 
by eminent artists from drawings by Turner, 
Stanfield, Prout, Leitch, Brockedon, §¢. fol. half 
morocco, gilt top, £3. 10s (pub. £6. 6s) (1845) 

Browne’s (Sir T.) Works complete, Vulgar 
Errors, Religio Medici, &c. edited with Life and 
Notes, by 8. Wilkin, portrait, BEST EDITION, 
4 vols. 8vo. cloth, scarce, £1.18s (pub. £2. 8s) 1836 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, and En- 
gravers, with Lists of their Works, their Cyphers, 
Monograms, and Marks, portrait and engravings, 
2 vols. 4to. half calf, £1. 16s 1816 

Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, with nearly 
50 fine engravings, including the Marlbro’ Gem, 
6 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, £1. 16s 1807 

Brydges’ (Sir Exerton) Restituta, or Titles, 
Extracts and Characters of Old Books in English 
Literature revived, 4 vols. 8vo. calf neatly gilt, 
scarce, £2. 2s 1814 
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Brydges’ (Sir E.) British Bibliographer,} Butler’s Hudibras, by Grey, also his Re- 


with numerovs portraits after Holbein, 4 vols. MAINS in Verse and Prose, by Thyer, Best Eot- 


8vo. bound half russia, £4. 148 6d 1810 TIONS, with Hogarth’s plates, 4 vols. 8vo. new 
Only 250 copies of this valuable and interesting work calf gilt, scarce, £2. 128 1744-59 
were printed. Byron’s Poetical Works, with his Life, 


Buffon’s Natural History, <eneral and par- ~ olga “in : 
ticular, translated and peated hom portant by _— = ane ee Sy by sees portraits eee 
W. Wood, F.LS, with upwards of 600 engrav-|  autiful vignettes by Finden, 16 vols. feap. 8vo. 
ings, 20 vols, 8vo. calf gilt, £5. 5s 1812 ee calf gilt, £4. 1s 1854 

Bulwer Lytton’s (sir E.) Novels, xew Byron 8 Poetical Works, complete, Mur- 
edition, revised by the Author, frontispiece to a ors aif vile oe oo EN — 

. 20 vols, square 12mo. new iif. calf’ gilt, sles ete . ae. 
ny ‘4 salina ee! Bae Cabinet de Crozat, 1°0 large engravings of 
Comprising, Rienzi; Paul Clifford; Pelham; Eugene Jirst-rate pictures by the GREAT MASTERS, many 

Aram; Last of the Barons; Last Days of Pompeii; Godol- of which are now in this country, BEAUTIFUL 

phin; Pilgrims of the Khine; Night and Morning; Ernest IMPRESSIONS, 2 vols. impl. folio, calf gilt bind- 

Maltravers; Disowned; Devereux; Zanoni; Leila; Harold, ing, £12. lbs Pa nix. 1763 

the Last of the Saxon Kings; Lucretia; the Caxtons; and beat al apa . OP es, 8 Ne 

My Novel. Cabinet des Fees; ou, Collection choisie des 

Bulwer Lytton’s Poetical and Dramatic Contes des Fées et autres Contes merveilleux, 
Works complete, portrait and vignettes, 5 vols.| _ plates, 41 vols, 8vo. calf, £5. 103 Amst. 1785-89 
post Svo. new hf. calf’ gilt, £1. 8s (pub. £2. 2s)| Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, with 





1852-4 the Biblical Fragments by C. Taylor, greatly en- 
Burchell’s Travels in Interior of Africa, | J«rged edition, mith 202 engravings, 5 vols. 4to. 
mith 20 coloured plates and nearly 100 en-| newcalf gilt, £5, 10s (pub. £10. 10s) 1847 
gravings on mood, 2 vols. 4to. hf. calf gilt, In this improved state, Taylor’s edition of Calmet is in- 
£3: 38 (pub. £9. 9s) 1822-4 | dispensably necessary to every Biblical Student. 
Burckhardat’s Travels in the East, com- | Calvin Translation Society’s Publica- 
plete, viz. Arabia, Nubia, Syria and the Holy Land, tions, complete from commencement, comprising 
Notes on the Bedouins and Wahuabys, portrait new translations of the Writings of Calvin, 48 vols, 
and maps, 4 vols. 4to. new tree-marb. calf yilt, 8vo. cloth, £9. 9s 1843-53 
ig Penn, ell aii Pr Camden’s Britannia, with large additions by 
hese are by far the rarest and most valuable of modern PRS ep re se wineenaat ws 
Oriental - eof complete sets in so fine and uniform a Gough and Nichols, fine ae as — and baht dike 
state as the above are of the greatest difficulty to be met | ¢”gravings of Coins, BEST EDITION, 3 vols, folio, 
with. calf neat, £5. 15s 1789 


Burgmair (Hans) Triomphe de l’Empe- | Camden Society’s Publications, complete 
REUR MAXIMILIEN, (temp. 1500), 135 very from the commencement in 1838 to 1859, 74 vols, 
large and splendid OLD woodcuts, exhibiting his| sm. 4to. cloth, nearly as good as nen, £10. 108 
magnificent processions and payeants, imp). folio, 1838-59 

4, 15s Vienne, 1796 : 5 eee ee 
i fine woodcuts printed from the original blocks, ‘aisle bane = ee pee pri yn — 
are both with respect to design and engraving the best of all books, and publications of MSS. never before edited ; printed 
the works thus executed by the command of the Emperor; | yerbatim, with copious Introductions, Notes, and Illustra- 
ee by Dibdin as superior to the original tions by the learned members of the Society. 

Burke’s (Rt. Hon. E.) Works complete, includ- Campbell’s (Lord) Lives of the Lord Chan- 
ing his Speeches, 16 vols. 8vo. bds. £3. 10s 1826 CELLOKS and Keepers of the Great Seal of Enge 

Burke’s (Sir B.) Anecdotes of the Aristo- | land, from the Earliest Times, new edition, re- 
cracy and Episodes in Ancestral Story, 3 vols. vised, 10 vols. post 8vo. new cloth, £2. 10s—Ano- 
post 8vo. new cloth, 12s (pub. £1. 11s G7) 1855 | _ ther copy, 10 vols. calf gilt, £3. 13s _ 1857 

Burnet’s (Bp.) History of his Own Time, | Campbell’s Poetical Works, with Zurner’s 
with Notes by Lords Dartmouth and Hardwicke, exquisitely beautiful illustrations, sqy. 8vo. ele- 





and Dean Swift, with the suppressed Passazes, gantly bound, gilt leaves, £1. 48 ; 1854 
6 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, £3. 3s Oxf, 1833 | Campbell’s Poetical Works, with portrait 
Burnet’s (John) Landscape Painting in|  @@.#6 beautiful woodcuts, thick feap. 8v0, new 
Oil Colours, Explained in Letters on the ‘Theory calf gilt, \2s 6d 1854 


and Practice of the Art, illustrated by Fourteen| Canova’s Works in Sculpture and Model- 
Plates of Examples from the Works of the best ling, with Descriptions by the Countess Albrizzi 
Masters, demy 4to. cloth, 14s (sells 21s) 1849 and Life by Cicoynara, 100 beautiful outline en- 
Burnet’s (John) Practical Hints on Por- gravings, LARGE PAPER, 2 vols. impl. 4to. half 





trait Painting, Wustrated by Examples from the | _ morocco, uncut, £2. 88 1824 
Works of the best Masters, demy 4to, cloth, 14s, Carter’s Ancient Architecture of Eng- 
(sells 218) 1850! LAND, enlarged by J. Britton, with 103 large 
Burney’s (Dr.) History of Music, from the , plates, comprising 2000 specimens, roy. folio, hf. 
Earliest Ages, with Dissertation on the Music of | morocco, £2. 2s (pub. £12. 12s) 1837 


the Ancients, engravings by Bartolozzi, Avols, 4to. This fine National work occupied the author in Drawing 

Best Edition, calf gilt, fine copy, £4. 10s 1789 and Etching upwards of 20 years. It is one of the most 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, third useful books the architectural student can possess. 

edition, augmented by the Author, front. contain- | Catesby’s Natural History of Carolina, 

ing portrait by Le Blon, folio, ef. gt. £1.18 1628 | Florida, and the Bahama Islands, with the Sup - 
Butler’s Hudibras, with Aunotations by Grey, plement, Fr. and Eny. with upwirds af 200 fine 
BaLpwyn’s fine edition, printed in large type,, large coloured engravings of Quadrupeds, Birds, 
with portraits and beautiful vignettes, 3 vols.; Fishes, Serpents, Insects, Plants, Jc. 2 vols. imp. 
8vo. new calf extra, £2. 5s (pub. £2. 14s) 1819 folio, old green morocco, gilt, £7. 10s 1731 
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Caxton’s (Wyllyam) Life; with an account of 
the Rise and Progress of the Art of Printing in 
England, by J. Lewis, portrait, LARGE and THICK 
PAPER, roy. 8vo. calf, scarce, £1. 48 1737 

Only 150 copies printed: priced by Mr. Pickering 
£2. 128 6d. 

Cayton.—Game anp PLaye or CuEsssz, 
exact fac simile, in the sume rude gothic type, of 
the excessively rare original work, as printed by 
Caxton, with 23 moodcuts, sm. folio, new antique | 
calf, Casxton’s device on the sides, £1. 108 1855 | 


| 
an | 
| 


| 
Aliterary curiosity; the whole type was cast expressly | 
for this work, and the cuts traced from the copy in the | 
British Museum; the paper was also made expressly and as 
near the original as possible. | 
Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, 32 | 
vols. 8vo. calf gilt, very neat set, £7. 153 1812-17 | 
“No good library can possibly be considered complete 
without the excellent biographical Dictionary of Chalmers.” 


Channing’s Works, complete, 6 vols, also Life, | 
by his Nephew, 3 vols. together 9 vols. post 8vo. | 
new hf. calf gilt uniform, £2. 128 1840 

Chatham’s (Earl of) Correspondence, edited | 
from the original MSS. by his Son, facsimile auto- | 
graphs, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1. 1s. (pub. £8. 12s) | 

1838 | 

Chaucer's CHoorks, with diuers addicions which 
were neue? in print before, including the Siege of | 
Thebes by Lydgate, wocdeuts, folio, new morocco | 
extra, gilt leaves, VERY FINE LARGE AND | 
CLEAN cory, £8. 8s J. Kyngston, 1561 | 

Chaucer’s Poetical Works, complete, Pick- | 
ERING’S BEAUTIFUL ALDINE EDITION, 6 vols. 
feap. 8vo. new antique morocco, £2. 2s, 1845 

This elegant edition includes Life by Sir Harris Ni- 
eolas, and Essay on his Versification by Tyrwhitt. 

Chesterfield’s (Lord) Letters; including 
numerous Letters now first published, edited by 
LorD MAHON, port. 5 vols. 8vo. new cloth, 
£1. 10s (pub. £2. 16s) 1845-53 

THE ONLY CoMPLETE EDITION. 

Chetham Society’s Publications; Re- 
mains, Historical and Literary, connected with 
the Palatine Counties of Lancaster and Chester, 
published by the Chetham Society, a complete set 
of these valuable works, edited by distinguished 
Scholars, 44 vols. sm. 4to. cloth, £17. 17s 

Printed for the Chetham Society, 1844-58 

A most valuable series of Books, containing works now 

first printed, or reprints of rare works of historical or topo- 

graphical interest. The above is the first complete set that 
has been offered at so low a price. 

Christmas’ (Rev. H.) Phantom World, or 
the Philosophy of Spirits, Apparitions, &c. by A. 
Calmet, with Introduction and Notes, 2 vols, post 
8vo. cloth, 5s 6d (pub. £1. 4s) . 1850 

A vast repertory of Legends collected by Calmet, the 
author of the celebrated “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 

Christmas’ The Twin Giants, Science 
and History, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 5s Gd (pub. 
24s) 1849 

A remarkable work on Astrology, Magic, Dreams, 

Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, Ghosts, Witchcraft, &e. 

Chronicles of England, Scotland, Ire- 
LAND, &e. by Arnold, Fabyan, Froissart, (with 
Life), Grafton, Hall, Harding, Hollinshed, Mon- 
strelet, and Rastell, 23. vols. roy. 4to. calf gilt, 
yellow edges, very fine wriform set, £36. (pub. at 
upwards of 60 guineas in bds.) 1807, &c. 

The Editors of this valuable collection were Francis 

Dounce, Dibdin, E. V. Utterson, and Sir H. Ellis, &e.; fine 

sets as the above are very rarely to be met with, as of many 

of the yclumes but 250 copies were printed. 
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Chrysostomi Opera Omnia, Gr. e fat, 
EDITIO BENEDICTINA, cura B, MoNTPAUCON, 
13 vols. folio, French calf gilt, red edges, fine 
uniform copy, £18. 10s Paris, 1718-38 
_ Best Epirion of the entire works of St. Chrysostom, 

priced in very recent London Catalogues at from 25 to 30 

guineas, 3 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia, cum delectu Com- 
mentariorum edente OLIVETO, BEST EDITION, 
9 vols, 4to. FINE LARGE COPY, calf gilt, £3. 10s 

Paris, 1740-2 

Clarke’s (Dr.) Travels in various Countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, maps and engravings, 
Best 8vo. EDITION, 11 vols. cloth, £2. 108 (pub. 
£10.)—Another copy, half calf gilt, £3. 33 

1817-24 

Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici; the Civil and 
Literary Chronology of Greece from the earliest 
accounts to the Death of Augustus, 3 vols. 4to, 
calf gilt, £2. 15s 1834 

A most valuable work, indispensable to the right un- 
derstanding of Ancient History. 


Clinton’s Fasti Romani, the Civil and Lite- 
rary Chronology of Rome and Constantinople from 
the Death of Augustus, with the Appendix, 2 vols. 
4to. new cloth, £3. 38 Oaf. 1845-50 

Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, History 
and ANTIQUITIES of, compiled from the best Au- 
thorities and Original Records, numerous fine en- 
gravings and maps, 3 large vols. folio, bds. fine 
uncut copy, £16. 10s 1815-27 

This valuable County History, which has long been 
scarce, was published at 25/. 4s. 

Coins.—EckHEL, Docrrina NumMoruM VETE- 
RUM, portrait, 8 vols. 4to. new hf. russia, 
£7. 10s Vindob. 1792-1826 

‘‘This Grand Work,” says Visconti, “in which the 
author embraces Numismatics in all its branches, has dis- 
posed them in the best order, and submitted them to the 
most learned and ingenious criticism, and dissipated the 
darkness with which many of them were covered, has carried 
his reputation to the greatest height.” 

Coins.—Fotkes’ TaBLes of ENGLISH SILVER 
and Gold Coins, published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Best EpItion, 67 plates, containing 
many hundred finely engraved Coins, 4to. calf 
neat, £1. 8s 1763 

Coleridge’s (S. T.) Works IN VERSE AND 
Prose, ed. by Hartley and Derwent Coleridge, 
uniformly printed, 19 vols, feap. Svo. new calf 
extra gilt, £7. 17s 6d 1853, &e. 

Coleridge’s (S.T.) Literary Remains, col- 
lected aud edited by H. N. Coleridge, 4 vols, 8vo. 
new calf giit, marb. leaves, scarce, £3. 38 

Pickering, 1836 

Collier’s (Jeremy) Ecclesiastical History 
of Great Britain from the earliest times, BEST 
EpiTION, 9 vols. 8yo. calf gilt, £3. 10s (pub. 
£4 14s 6d) 1852 

To this edition are added the Controversial Tracts con- 
nected with the History, an enlarged Index, and Life by 

Lathbury. 

Collins’ Peerage of England, greatly aug- 
mented, and continued by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
best edition, engravings of Crests, 9 vols. 8vo. 
calf neat, scarce, £3. 15s 1812 

Conder’s Modern Traveller, a popular 
Description of the Various Countries of the Globe, 
complete, with 150 engravings, 33 vols. 18mo. 
new half morocco, £3. t8s 1830, &e. 


Cooper’s (Ienimore) Novels, complete uniform 
edition, with 42 highly finished engravings and 
vignettes, 21 vols. feap. 8vo. new hf. calf gilt, 
£3, 158 (pub. £5, 5s) 


1831, &e. 
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Months’ Travels in France, Savoy, Italy, Swit- 
gerland, Germany, &c. engravings, 3 vols, 8vo. 
calf, fine copy, scarce, £3. 58 1776 
Coxe’s Historical Works, Best 8vo Edi- 
tions, with portraits and Ato, atlas of maps and | 
plans, 23 vols. hf. claret morocco, gilt tops, fine | 
uniform set, £8. 10s 1820, &e. 
Comprises Memoirs of the House of Austria, 5 vols. ; 
Memoirs of the Kings of Spain, 5 vols.; Memoirs of SirR. 
Walpole, 4 vols.; Memoirs of Horatio Lord Walpole, 2 vols. ; 
Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, 6 vols, and atlas. 
Craik’s Romance of the Peerage, or Cu- 
riosities of Family History, portraits, 4 vols. post 
8vo. cloth, 14s (pub. £2. 28) 1848-50 
A most interesting work, containing many curious his- 
tories and anecdotes of our great families for the last three 
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Dibdin’s Tourin the Northern Counties 
and in Scotr.aNnD, Bibliographical, Picturesque, 
and Antiquarian, with upwards of 100 beautiful 
plates of Ancient Architecture, facsimiles of rare 
prints, §e. 2 vols. royal 8vo. bds. £3.38 1838 

Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 
or Ten Days Pleasant Discourse on Illuminated 
MSS. early Typography, Engravings, &c. nume- 
rous beautiful engravings, some on India paper, 
3 vols, royal 8vo. whole bound russia, gilt leaves, 
£9. 15s 1817 

Dibdin’s Aides Althorpiane, and Supple- 
ment to the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, with nume- 
rous,fine portraits, engravings, and facsimiles of 
early printing, 2 vols. impl. 8vo, whole bound in 
morocco extra, gilt tops, beautiful copy, £3. 3s 

1822 











centuries, from authentic documents. 


Cramer’s Ancient Greece and Asia 


MINOR, Geographical and Historical Descriptions 


of, both Works, 5 vols. 8vo. new tree calf gilt, by 


Riviere, £2. 10s Oxf. Clar. Press, 1828-32 
Cross’s Selections from the Edinburgh 
REVIEW, comprising the best Articles in that 


Journal from its commencement, 4 vols, 8vo. half 


calf gilt, £1. 15s (pub. £3. 3s) 1833 
Curtis’s Flora Londinensis; improved ky 
Graves, and continued by Sir W. Hooker; com- 
prising the History of Plants Indigenous to Great 
Britain, 647 plates, the full size of each plant, 
with magnified dissections of the parts, ALL 
BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED. 5 vols. royal folio, if. 
morocco, uncut, £27. (pub. £87. 43) 1835 


Cuvier, Recherches sur les Ossemens 
FOssILES, nouvelle édition, many engravings, 7 
vols. 4to, bds. uncut, £4. 48 Paris, 1821-5 

Daniel’s Rural Sports, Hunting, Hawking, 
Shooting, Angling, Fowling, with many beautiful 
engravings of Animals of the Chace, Game, &e. 
by J. Scott, fine impressions, 3 vols. 4to. nenly 
bd. hf. russia, £2. 12s 1807 

D’Arblay’s (Madame) Diary and Letters, 


complete, including the Period of her Residence | 


at the Court of Queen Charlotte, ports. 7 vols. 
small 8vo. new half’ calf gilt, £1. 1s 1854 
Daru, Histoire de la Republique de 


VENISE, with maps, 8 vols, 8vo. calf, £2. 10s | 


Paris, 1821 


Davy’s (Sir Humphry) Works, complete ; | 
edited, with Life, by his Brother, portrait, 9 vols. | 


post 8vo. cloth, scarce, £2. 5s 1839-40 


Contains, Consolation in Travel, Salmonia, Agricultural 


Lectures, Elements of Chemical Philosophy, Researches on | 
| 


Nitrous Oxide, Early Miscellaneous Papers, «ce. 


Defoe’s Novels and Miscellaneous | 


Works, with Life, Literary Pretaces, Illustra- 


tive Notes, &c. by Sir Walter Scott, 20 vols. 12mo. | 


new half morocco gilt, £4, 15s Oxf. 1840-41 
The only complete edition of the works of Defoe uni- 
form with Scott's Novels, the popular edition of Byron, &c. 
D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, ou 
Dictionnaire Universel de tout ce qui regarde la 
connoissance des Peuples de l’Orient, Best Edi- 
tion, 4 vols. 4to. calf gilt, £4. 10s 1777-82 


Dibdin’s Tour in France and Germany, 
Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque, 
with fine impressions of the numerous beautiful 
engravings, and the extra set of etchings by 
Lewis inserted, 3 vols. royal 8yo. green morocco 
extra, fine copy, £8, 10s 


1821 


Dibdin’s Reminiscences of a Literary 
LiFE, with Anecdotes of Books and Book Col- 
lectors, portraits and noodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. new 
tree calf, bound by Riviere, £1. 16s 1836 

Dickens’s Works, entirely revised by the Au- 
thor, handsomely and uniformly printed, and jl« 
lustrated with portrait and Jrontispieces, 22 vols, 
post 8vo. new cloth, £5. 10s (pub. £6. 12s) 

1858-9 

Dickens’s Works, revised by the Author uni- 
Jormly printed, fronts. 12 vols. in 11, post 8vo. 
new hf. morocco gilt, £3. 38 1850-8 

Comprising Pickwick, Nicholas Nickleby, Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, Oliver Twist, 

Sketches by Boz, Dombey and Son, David Copperfield, Bleak 

House, Christmas Carol, Chimes, Cricket on the Hearth, 

Battle of Life, Haunted Man, American Notes, &. 

Dickens’s Household Works, complete 

| from its commencement 1850 to the end in 1879, 
19 vols. impl. 8vo. new hf. calf, £4. 183 1850-9 

D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 
complete, with Memoirs of his Life and \\ ritings 
by his Son, the Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli, 3 large vols. 
8vo. new calf gilt, £1. 10s (pub. £2. 2s) 

Moxon, 1849 

Dispatches of Wellington, WELLESLEY, 
NELSON, and MARLBOROUGH, complete, with 
portraits, §'¢. 35 vols. 8vo. new calf gilt, by 
Riviere, fire uniform set, £24. (pub. in bds. up- 
wards of £30.) 1836-59 

Comprises Wellington's Dispatches and General Orders, 
| by Gurwood, 13 vols.—Supplementary Dispatches by his Son, 
| 4 vols.--General Orders, 1 vol.—Marquess Wellesley’s Dis- 
| paches, Minutes and Correspondence, 5 vols.— Nelson's Dis- 
patches and Letters by Sir Harris Nicolas, 7 vols.—Marlbo- 
rough’s Letters and Dispatches by Sir G. Murray, 5 vols. 

Domesday Book, Sir H. Extis’s Generar 
INTRODUCTION to, with Indexes of the Tenants 
in chief and under Tenants, with numerous Notes 
and Comments, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. VERY SCARCE, 

| £2, 03 1833 

, Domestic Architecture in England, 
from the Conquest to the end of the XVth century, 
by Turner and Parker, with upwards of 800 en- 
gravings of existing Remains, both series com- 
plete, 4 handsome vols. 8vo. new cloth, gilt tops, 
£3. (pub. £3. 128) Oaf., Parker, 1851-9 

D’Orbigny, Dictionnaire Universel 
D'HISTOIRE NaTURELLE, with Atlases of 288 
Jine engravings, comprising 1200 VERY BEAUTI- 
FULLY COLOURED FIGURES of Animals, 16 large 
vols. roy. Svo. nen hf. morocco, gilt tops, £12. 10s 
(pub. £21.) Paris, 1849 

D’Orbigny’s grand Dictionary supersedes all preceding 

Encyclopeaias of Natural History, being the only one in 

which the recently adopted systems and classifications haye 


been used, 
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Donovan’s British Insects, Natural History 
of, with 360 plates, containing several thousand 
beautifully coloured figures of Insects, and the 
plants on which they feed, \G vols. in 8, roy. 8vo. 
hf. russia, uncut, £9. 9s (pub, £15. 15s) 

1792-1801 

Drake's City of York, History and Anti- 
quities of, with History of the Cathedral, Lives of 
the Archbps. &c, nwmerous engravings, folio, hf. 
calf gilt, £4. 10s 1736 

One of the rarest topographical books; “a folio teeming 
with text, and full of copper-plate embellishments.”’— Disvin, 
CuHoIce LiBrary SET oF Books. 

Dramatists.—Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massin- 
ger, Ford, Beaumont, Fletcher, Middleton, Hey- 
wood, Shirley, Dodsley’s Old Plays, Dilke’s Old 
Plays, and Shakspeare Society Collection of Plays, 
all BEsT EpitT10Ns, 69 vols. 8ve. new bright calf 
extra, gilt, contents lettered, by Riviere, £55. 1us 

1843, &e. 
This very elegant set comprises : 

Shakspeare’s Works, edited , Middleton’s Works, edited by 
by Alex. Chalmers, 8 vols. Dyce, LARGE PaPER, 5 vols. 

Ben Jonson's Works, edited | Heywood’s Works, edited by 
by Gifford, 9 vols. Collier, 2 vols. 

Massinger’s Works, edited by | Dodsley’s Old Plays, Brst 
Gifford, 4 vols. Eptrion, edited by J. P. Col- 

Ford’s Works, edited by Gif- lier, LARGE PAPER, 12 vols. 
ford, rare, 2 vols. Supplement to Dodsley’s Old 

Shirley’s Works, edited by Plays, by the Shakspeare 
Dyce, 6 vols. Society, 4 vols. 

Beaumont & Fletcher’sWorks, | Old English Plays, edited by 
edited by Dyce, 11 vols. _ Dilke, 6 vols. 

Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, a Chorographical 
Description (in Verse) of Gt. Britain, Boru Parts, 
complete, with Jront. and all the curious maps by 
Hole, folio, new hf. morocco, £4. 108 1622 

‘*A wonderful work exhibiting at once the learning of 
an Historian, an Antiquary, a Naturalist, and a Geographer, 
and embellished by the imagination of a Poet.”—E.tis. 


Drummond’s (sir W.) Gidipus Judaicus, 
mith 16 engravings of Hieroglyphics, Sc. 8vo. 
russia, fine copy, rare, £2. 18s 

PRIVATELY PRINTED, 1811 

Dryden’s Complete Works, with Notes, 
historical, critical, and explanatory, and Life of 
the Author, by Sir Walter Scott, portrait, 18 vols. 
8vo. calf gilt, £7.78 1808 

Ducangii Glossarium ad Scriptores Media 
et Infime Latinitatis, 6 vols. cum Supplemento 
Carpentieri, 4 vols. complete mith the plates of 
medals, together 10 vols. tolio, calf gilt, red edges, 





£9. 18s Paris, 1733-66 
Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, a 
History of the Abbeys and other Monasteries, 
Frieries, Cathedral and Collegiate Churches in 
England and Wales, greatly enlarged by Caley, 
Ellis, and Bandinel with 250 fine enyravings and 





woodcuts, 8 large vols. folio, Af. russia, uncut, a 
subscriber's set, scarce, £26..10s (pub. £150.) 

1817-30 | 

An original subscription copy of this grand national 

work, printed on a thicker paper than the subsequent one, 

and having the finest impressions of all the engravings. 

Dugdale’s History of Imbanking, and 

Dr ining of divers Fens and Marshes both abroad 

and at home, second edition, with additions by 

Cole, folding plates, folio, hf. calf neat, £2. 8s 

- 1772 

Dunl:p’s History of Roman Literature, 

from its Eurliest period to the Augustan Age, 

8 vols. 8vo. bids. very scarce, £2. 8s 1828 


Ebert’s General Bibliographical Dic- 
TIONARY, ‘translated from the German, 4 vols. 
8vo. new calf gilt, £2. 15s (pub. £3. 3s) Ox. 1837 

A valuable and well executed work (on the plan of 

Brunet, but with considerable additions), necessary to all 

who cultivate Bibliography. 
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Eden’s (Sir F.) State of the Poor, or History 
of the Labouring Classes in England from the 
Conquest to the present, 3 vols. 4to. calf gilt, very 
scarce, £3. 108 1797 

Edgeworth’s (Miss) Tales and Novels, 
complete, with frontixpieces und vignettes, 18 vols, 
feap, 8vo. newly bound calf, contents lettered, 
£3. 5s 1832 

Includes, Moral Tales, Popular Tales, Belinda, Castle 

Rackrent, Irish Bulls, Self-Justification, Tales of Fashionable 

Life, Patronage, Ormond, &c. 

Edinburgh Review, complete from its com- 
mencement in 1802 to end of 1858, with 3 vols, 
of Indexes, 111 vols, 8vo. new half calf gilt, fine 
uniform set, £18. 10s—Cheaper complete sets, in 
secondehand bindings 

A most desirable and complete set of this excellent Re- 
view, containing the brilliant Essays of Lord Jeffrey, Lord 

Brougham, Sydney Smith, Lord Macaulay, and a host of 

eminent writers, 

Edmondson’s Heraldry, Competes Bopy 
OF, with a copious Glossary of Technical Terms, 
numerous engravings, 2 vols. roy. folio, fine copy, 
calf neat, £3. 10s 1780 

Edwards’s Botanical Register of Exotic 
Plants and Shrubs cultivated in British Gardens, 
complete with the New Series by Lindley, 2710 
beautifully coloured plates, 33 vols, roy. 8vo. half 
morocco, gilt, fine uniform set, £28. 1815-47 

A complete copy of this valuab!e work, published with- 
out the binding at upwards of 60 guineas. 

Edwards’s Natural History of Birds, 
and other Rare and Undescribed Animals, Qua. 
drupeds, Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, &c. with his 
Gleanings of Natural History, with 362 finely co- 
loured and accurate engravings, 7 vols. roy. folio, 
Af. russia, £5, 10s 1802 

LarGr Paper; only 25 copies printed. Edwards’ copy 
sold for 31l. The above has a few plates supplied by admi- 
rably executed coloured drawings. 

Edwards’s (E.) Memoirs of Libraries, 
including a Handbook of Library Economy, with 
numerous engravings of early MSS., Facsimiles 
of types, bookbinding, §'c. 2 vols. 8yvo. cloth, 
£1. 18s 1859 

Ellis’s (Sir H.) Original Letters, illustrative 
of Enzlish History, with Notes, the Three Series 
complete. engravings and facsimiles, 11 vols, post 
8vo. calf gilt, by Riviere, £5. 1824-46 

“ “With delight we recommend them for curious illustra- 

ion. 

Encyclopeedia Metropolitana, or Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Knowledge, by the most 
eminent writers, with 600 beautijul plates, 29 vols. 
4to. cloth, £12. 128 (pub. £58 ) 1845 

English Historical Society’s Publica- 
TIONS, complete, fuely printed on LARGE AND 
THICK PAPER, with facsimiles of MSS. Se. 
29 vols. roy. 8vo0. new vellum bds. uncut, fine set, 
scarce, £19. 19s (cost ‘each member upwards of 
60 guineas) 1838-56 

Ephraemi Syri Opera Omnia que extant, 
Greece, Syriace, et watine, opera et studio Asse- 
mani, BEST EDITION, 6 vols. folio, bright calf 
gilt, by Clarke, very fine copy from the library of 
the lute Bp. of London, £14. 10s 

Roma, 1732-46 

Euripidis Opera Omnia; Gr. et Lat, 
Scholiis Antiquis et Eruditorum Observationibus 
illustrata, 9 vols, 8vo new hf. vellum gilt, bert 
style, £3. 3s (pub. £10. 10s) Glasgue, 1821 

“This is one of the most copious and complete editions 

of an ancient popular classic, with which the British public 

hare been presented,’’—DIBpDIn, 
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Evelyn and Pepys’ Memoirs, Diary and; Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art, 


' Correspondence, 10 vols—NortH’s Lives of the 
Three Norths, 3 vols. nwmerous portraits, en- 
gravings, and autographs, 13 vols, 8vo. new 

’ bright calf gilt, yellow edges, £6. 6s 1827, &e. 

An elegant library set of these highly interesting works. 


Evelyn’s Diary, with Private Correspondence | 
| Fleury, Histoire Ecclesiastique, avec la 


between Charles I. and Sir E, Nicholas, new edi- 
tion, enlarged ; portraits and plates, 4 vols. post 


8vo. new cloth, 1Gs—The same, 4 vols. calf neat, 
1854 | 
Faber’s Origin of Pagan Idolatry, ascer- | 


£1. &8 


tained from Historical ‘lestimony and Circum- 
stantial Evidence, map and plates, 3 vols. 4to. 
If. russia, very scarce, £6. 18s 1816 


Fabricii Bibliotheca Greeca, editio quarta, | 
cur. Harles, 12 vols. 4to. BEST EDITION, Fine | 
1790-1809 | 


Paper, cf. gt. leaves, fine copy, £7. 7s 
“This incomparable book will always be esteemed as 
containing aninteresting account of the treasures of ancient 


learning, whether in print or Manuscript: no classical | 


library can be deemed complete without it.”—D1sp1y, 


Fabpyan’s Chronpeles of England and 


Fraunce, whiche he hymself nameth the Concor- 


daunce of Historyes, 2 vols. folio in one, russia, | 
gilt leaves, bound by Kalthoeber, fine copy, £5. 5s | 


W. Bonham, 1542 

This, the Third edition, contains many alterations and 

is continued to 1481, ending with the execution of a Welsh- 
man for prophecying the King's death. 


Facciolati et Forcellini Totius Latinitatis | 


Lexicon, edidit J. Builey, 2 vols. 4to. hf. russia, 

neat, £3. 5s (pub. £10. 10s) Lond, 1828 

An excellent and enlarged edition of this esteemed work, 
with the signitications translated into English. 

Family Classical Library, a Series of 
English Translations of the most valuable Greek 
and Latin Classics, edited by Valpy, portraits, 
maps, &'¢. 52 vols. 12mo, cloth, only £4.48 1830-4 

Fairholt’s Costume in England, a Ilistory 
of Dress from the Earliest period to the X1Xth 


Century, with Glossary, aud upwards of 600 | 


beautiful wood engravings, thick 8vo. calf gilt, 
14s (pub. 31s 62) 
Fellows’ (Sir C.) Asia Minor, a Journal of 
his Discoveries and Excursions in, with Visit to 
several unknown and undescribed Cities of Ancient , 
Lycia and Pamphylia, and Appendix of Greek | 


Inscriptions, 82 plates of ancient Zombs, Sculp- | 
tures, Sc. large imp]. 8vo. cloth, 16s (pub. £1. 8s) | 


1439 


Fellows’ (Sir C.) Discoveries in Lycia, | 
during a Second Excursion in Asia Minor, with | 


copious Appendixes of Greek and Lycian Inscrip- 


tions, 38 plates of ancicnt Buildings and Sculp- | 


ture, and cuts of Coins, §¢. thick impl, 8vo. eluth, 
£1. Is (pub. £2. 2s) 
Fenelon, Giuvres Completes, SpLiNnp1p 
Evition, in very large and handsome type by 
Didot, portrait, 9 vols. 4to. calf gilt, £2. 18s 
Paris, Didot, 1787-92 
NapoLeon Bonapante’s Copy, from his library at St. 
Helena; with crests on the titles. 
Fenn’s Original Letters, written during the 
Reigns of Henry VI. Edward IV. and V. Richard 
III. and Henry VII. by various Persons of Rank 


and Consequence, portraits skewing the costumes 


coloured, and numerous Jacsimiles, 5 vols. 4to. 
new bright calf gilt, yellow edges, £7. 10s 

1787-1823 

Fielding’s Works; Novels, Plays, &c. com- 

plete with Life, port. 8 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, £2. 5s 

: 1771 


1846 | 


1841 
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nearly 50 large and exquisitely beautiful line en- 
gravings after Turner, Collins, Redgrave, Cooper, 
Linton, Landseer, Newton, Reynolds, Eastlake, 
Wilkie, Maclise, &c. INDIA ProoFs, with De- 


| scriptions, atlas folio, ix a portfolio, only £7. 10s 


(pub. £42. 1849 
Continuation (jusqu’a 1595). par Fabre et Goujet, 
37 vols. 4to. a fine and complete set, calf gilt, 
with the volume of Indexes, £5. 5s 1750-8 
| “Fleury, in Ecclesiastical History, is the just and en- 
| Viable boast of the French nation.”—Dtsp1n’s Lis. Comp. 
| Flinders’ Voyage to Terra Australis 
in 1801-3 in H.M.S. Investigator, with Account 
of the Shipwreck cf the Porpoise, 2 vols. 4to. 
nith the large and very scarce atlas of fine plates 
and maps, hf. calf neat, £2. 12s 1814 
' Flore Medicale, décrite par Chaumeton, Poiret 
et Chamberet, 400 Jeautiful and accurate co- 
loured engravings by Panckoucke and Turpin, 
7 vols. impl. 8vo. hf. mor. £7. 10s Paris, 1842 
LARGE VELLUM PapEk Copy, VERY SCARCE: The seventh 
volume is entitled “‘ Iconographie Végétale, ou Organization 
des Végétaux, par Turpin, avec Texte par Richard.” 
| Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, written during 
Seventeen Years’ Residence in India, with many 
Jine engravings of Views, Antiquities, Sc. those 
of Natural History BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED, 
| 4 vols. 4to. Af. of. £4. 108 (pub, £18. 18s) 1813 
| Ford’s (J.) Dramatic Works, with critical 
| and explanatory Notes by W. Gifford, 2 vols. 
| Svo. newly bound, calf gilt, VERY SCARCE, £3. 10s 
1827 
| Forster’s (Rev. C.) Historical Geography 
of Arabia, or the Patriarchal Ividences of Re- 
vealed Religion, a Memoir, with maps, 2 vols, 
8vo. cloth, scarce, £1. 18 (pub. £1. 10s) 1844 
Forster’s Mahometanism Unveiled, an 
Inguiry in which that Arch-Heresy, its Diffusion, 
and Continuance, are Examined on a New Prin- 
ciple, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, scarce, £1. 1s 1829 
| Forster’s One Frimeval Language traced 
through Ancient Inscriptions, the three Parts 
complete, numerous engravings, including large 

Jolding engraving of the Harmony of the Alpha- 

bets, mounted on linen, in a case, 3 vols, 8vo. 
cloth, £1. 8&8 (pub. £3. 3s) 1852-4 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs, or Acts and Mo- 
NUMENTS of the Church, with Preliminary Dis- 
sertation by the Rev. G. Townsend, ed. by Cattley, 
port, and engravings, 8 vols. 8vo. new hf. antique 

| calf, £3. 3s (pub. £4. 14s 6d) 1841 
| Froissart and Monstrelet’s Chronicles 
of England, France, Spain, and Countries adja- 
| cent, translated by Col. Jchnes, with Notes, 200 
beautiful nwoodcuts af Manners and Customs, 

4 large vols, royal 8vo. new hf. morocco, gilt 
leaves, £3. 10s 1853 

Fruits of America, with Descriptions by 
Hovey, 100 sickly coloured plates of all the 
choicest varieties of Fruits, 2 vols. impl, 8vo. 
new morocco, gilt leaves, £4. 48 

Boston, U. S., 1852-6 
A very beautiful work; the plates have all the appear- 
ance of highly finished drawings. 

Fuller’s Church History of Britain 
from the Birth of Christ, ed. by the Rev. J. 8. 
Brewer, BEST LIBRARY EDITION, 6 vols. 8vo. 
new antique calf, £3. 8s Oxf, 1845 
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Gage’s H ve, Suffolk, History and An- 


tiquities of, 80 fine engravings af portraits, mo- 
numents, seals, &c. Ato. bds. £2. 28 1822 
Presentation copy from the author toJ. Britton. Auto- 
graph letter, drawings, and genealogical notices inserted. 
Gale et Fell, Scriptores Rerum Britan- 
NICARUM VETERES, complete, 3 vols. folio, russia, 
gilt leaves, fine copy, scarce, £10.10s 1684-91 
This valuable work comprises, Gildas, Eddius, Nennius, | 
Ran, Higden, Will. Malmesb., Anon. Malmesb., Ramesiensis | 
Hist., Eliensis Hist., T. Eliensis, J. Wallingford, Radulphus | 
Dicetus, De Partitione in Schiras, &c., Fordun Scoti Chroni- | 
con, Alcuinus, Ingulphus, P. Blesensis, Chron. de Mailros, | 
Annales Burtonenses, Hist. Croyland. Continuatio, &c. | 
Galerie de la Duchesse de Berry, vear?y | 
100 large and beautifully exceuted plates, from | 
the best Pictures of the modern French School, 
ON INDIA PAPER, with Descriptions, 2 vols. imp. 
folio, hf. bound, uneut, £6. 6s Paris, 1822 
This fine and pleasing Gallery of modern French Painters 
‘was published at 450 francs. 
Galerie de Florence et du Palais Pitti, 
nearly 400 BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS of the | 
Jirst-rate Pictures, Statues, Bas-Reliefs, and 
Gems, with Descriptions, 4 vols. imp). folio, whole | 
bound morocco, gilt leaves, £14. 10s 1819 
A very grand and beautiful work; the Florence Gallery 
is allowed to be the most capital collection in Europe. 
Galerie de Vienne; ou GaLeniz IMPERIALE | 
et ROYALE du BELVEDERE a VIENNE, 240 | 
Jine engravings by the most eminent artists from | 
this famous collection of Pictures by the Great | 
Masters, with Descriptions, 4 vols. royal 4to. in 2, 
new hf. morocco gilt, £3. 15s (pub. £20.) 
Galerie des Tableaux du Duc D’Orleans | 
publiée par Vatout et Quenot, 150 large and | 
beautiful lithographic plates of splendid Pictures, | 
INDIA PROOFS, with Descriptions, LARGE PAPER, 
2 thick vols. impl. folio, morocco, gilt leaves and 
borders of gold, £7. \5s Paris, 1825-9 
Galerie du Musee Napoleon, publiée par 
Filhol et Lavallée, upwards of 700 beautiful en- | 
gravings by the best French Artists, of paintings | 
by the Great Masters, Ancient Sculpture, Se. 
FINE IMPRESSIONS, 10 vols. impl. 8vo. morocco, 
£12. 12s 1804-15 
This fine work is the only one which contains engray- 
ings of all the Magnificent Paintings and Sculpture, &c. 
concentrated by Bonaparte from Italy, Spain, and other 
countries, before they were again dispersed, 
Gallery.—LuvcuTensere GaLLery of Pic- | 
tures, ut Munich, ancient and modern, 262 en- | 
gravings, with Lives of the Painters and Descrip- 
tions of each Picture, in English, by J. D. Passa- 
vant, thick roy. 4to. new hf. moroceo, £2. 5s 
Frankf. 185} 
‘ The Leuchtenberg Gallery is one. of the finest in exis- 
ence, 
Gallery of Portraits, British and Foreign, 
with Memoirs by distinguished Biographers, 168 
Jine portraits, engraved on steel, original im- 
pressions, 7 vols, impl. Svo. Lf. russia, gilt tops, 
uncut, £4. 48 (pub. £7.78) C. Knight, 1833-8 
BEAUTIFUL VOLUME OF ETCHINGS. 
Geikie’s (W., 2.S.A.) Etchings 1LLustra- 
TIVE OF ScoTTisH CHARACTER AND SCENERY, 
executed after bis own Designs, with Memoir and 
Descriptions by Sir T. D, Lauder, 74 VERY BEAU- 
TIFUL ETCHINGS of Domestie Groups, Social 
Habits, Employments, Characteristics, Manners 
and Customs, Buildings and Localities, $c. of 
Scotland, 4to. new hf, morocco, £1. 5s (pub. 
£3, 33) 1848 
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Gazetteer of the World, or Dictionary of 

Geographical Knowledge, mith an extensive series 

Of highly finished engravings, coloured maps, énd 

woodcuts, 14 vols. impl. 8vo. cloth, £5. 15s (pub, 

£10.) 1856, xe, 

| A valuable work, forming a complete body of modern 

| Geography, physical, political, statistica?, historical and 
| ethnographical. 

Gell’s (Sir WV.) Topography of Troy and 
its Vicinity, with 45 large engravings, BEAUTI- 
FULLY COLOURED like Drawings, folio, morocco 
extra, gilt leaves, very fine copy, £3. 158s 1804 

Genealogical and Chronological Chart 
of the RoyAL and DISTINGUISHED HovseEs of 
Evropr, from Adam to the present Time, 
TWENTY-FOUR VERY LARGE SHEETS, each mea- 
suring 20 in. by 28 in. illustrated by 250 Arms, 
Flags, and Orders of Knighthood, beautifully 
coloured ; accompanied by a copious Chronologi- 
cal Dictionary, or Index of Dates, of the Princi. 
pal Persons mentioned in it. By F. D. Hartland, 
Esq. F.S.A, atlas folio, handsomely bound in new 
cloth, £3. 5s. ‘*Oxly One Hundred Copies 
printed,” (pnb. £15. 18s) 1854 

Gentleman’s Magazine, complete from com- 
mencement in 1731 to end of 1854, with many 
hundred portraits and engravings, 196 vols. with 
General Indexes, 5 vols.; in all 201 vols. hf. calf, 
a good uniform set, £35. 10s 1731-1854 
A most valuable book of reference for Local History, 

Historical Events, Family History, Biography, &c. for 


; nearly a century and a quarter: so complete and uniform a 
| copy seldom occurs at the price. ° 


Geographical Society of London, Jour- 
nal of the, complete from the commencement 
1832 to 1857 inclusive, with Vol. of Index, nu- 
merous engravings and maps, 28 vols. 8vo. half 
russia, £10. 10s 1832-57 

Gerarde’s Herbal, or General History of 
Plants, greatly enlarged by Johnson, fine, frontis- 
piece by Payne, and many hundred woodcuts, 
thick foiio, russia, bright culf gilt back, £1. 163 

1636 

Gilbert’s (C. 8.) Cornwall, Historical and 
Topographical Survey of, with a complete Heral- 
dry, Best Epition, numerous portraits and 
engravings of Antiquities, Arms, §¢. 8 vols, 4to. 
in 2, dds. uncut, scarce, £3. 10s 1817-20 

Gilpin’s (\V.) Works on the Picturesque, 
comprising the Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Tours, Scottish ‘Tour, River Wye, Sce- 
nery of the New Forest, Miscellaneous Essays, &c. 
with nearly 200 beautiful aquatinta plates,12 vols, 
evo, bds. £2. 23 (pub. £10. 10s) 1808, &e. 

Gillray’s Celebrated Caricatures, printed 
from the Original Plates, comprising the best Po- 
litical and Humourous Satires of the Reign of 
George III. 1779-1810, upwards of 600 LARGE 
and HIGHLY SPIRITED ENGRAVINGS, ATLAS 
FOLIO, half morocco extra, gilt, £6. Gs 1859 

Gillray is undoubtedly the Prince of English Caricatu- 


rists, and is considered by many as superior even to Hogarth. 


Giraldus Cambrensis’ Itinerary of Abp. 
Baldwin through Wales, A.D. 1183, with histo- 
rical and topographical illustrations by Sir R.C. 
Hoare, 59 fine engravings, 2 vols. roy. 4to. half 
russia, fine uncut copy, £3. 38 (pub. £8. 8s) 1896 

‘**Giraldus is the oldest topographer of Wales; every 
where quoted by Camden as an author of undoubted credit 
and reputation.” —NicoLson. 

Godwin’s History of the Common- 
WEALTH of England from its commencement to 
the Restoration, 4 vols, Syo. cloth, £1,4s 1824 
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Gough’s (R.) Pleshey in the County of 
EsseX, History and Antiquities of, numerous en- 
gravings, 4to. russia extra gilt, fine copy, very 
searce, £2. 10s 180: 

Only 250 copies printed, nearly all of which were de- 
stroyed by the Fire at Nichols’ warehouse. This copy has 
three pages unnoticed by Upcott and Lowndes. | 

Gregson’s Lanvashire; Portfolio of Frag- 
ments relative to the History and Antiquities of 
the County Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster, | 
with Appendix and Additions, the complete work, 
several hundred engravings, folio, half russia gilt, 
very scarce, £5. 5s Liverpool, 1824 

Greville’s Cryptogamic Flora of Gt. 
Britain, or Coloured Figures and Descriptions of 
Cryptogamie Plants belonging chiefly to the Order 
Funai, 360 beautifully coloured plates, 6 vols. 
roy. 8vo. new half mor. gilt leaves, £6. Gs (pub. 
£16. 16s) 1823-8 

An indispensable accompaniment to Sowerby’s Botany, 
in 36 vols. which does not contain the Cryptogameous 

Plants. It is one of the best executed works on Indigenous 

Botany ever produced. 

Grimaldi’s Origines Genealogice, or | 
the Sources whence English Genealogies may be | 
traced from the Conquest to the present time, 
4to. bds. scarce, £2. 2s (pub. £3. 3s) 1828 | 

Grindlay’s (Capt.) Views in India; Sce- | 
nery, Costume and Architecture, chietly on the | 
Western Side of India, 36 fine engravings, 
BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED like the original highly 





Jinished Drawings by D. Roberts, C. Stanfield, | 
Copley Fielding, §'c. 2 vols. atlas 4to. claret mo- | 


rocco, gist leaves, £5. 10s (pub. £12.12s) 1826 
Grose’s Antiquities of England, Wales 
and IRELAND, with all the engravings of Castles, 


Abbeys, Priories, §¢. FINELY COLOURED; LARGE | 


VELLUM PAPER, 10 vols. folio, morocco extra, gt. 

leaves, very fine uniform set, £12.12s 1791, &c. 

A very handsome and superior set, in regard equally 

to the fineness of the printing and the paper, the colouring 

of the plates and the binding: copies are rarely to be met 
with having the plates coloured. 

Grote’s History of Greece, complete, 12 vols. | 
8vo. new calf gilt, £10 1846-56 
Guizot’s Historical Works complete, com- | 

prising Charles 1, and the Revolution, 2 vols.— | 
Oliver Cromwell and the Commonwealth, 2 vols. | 
—Richard Cromwell and the Restoration of | 
Charles II. 2 vols.—Shakspeare and his Times— | 
Corneille and his Times—sir Robert Peel—toge- | 
ther 9 vols. 8vo. whole bound new cf. gt. uniform, 
£6. 16s 6d 1352-7 | 
Hakewill and Turner’s Picturesque | 
Tour of Italy, with classical Descriptions, 63 | 
highly finished engravings from Drawings by J. | 
M. W. Turner and Hakewill, LARGE PAPER, fol. | 
hf. morocco gilt, £2. 2s (pub. £8. 8s) 1820 
Hales’ Analysis of Chronology, Geo- 
GRAPHY, History and Prophecy, Best Edition, 
4 vols. 8vo. bids. scarce, £2. 10s . 1830 
Hall’s (Bp.) Works, complete, with Life; a 
translation of his Latin Pieces, Glossary and Notes, | 
by the Rev. P. Hall, port. 12 vols, 8vo. cloth, | 
£4. 15s (pub. £7. 7s) Oxf., Talboys, 1837-9 | 
Hall’s (Rev. R.) Works, complete, with Life by | 
Dr. O. Gregory, port. 6 vols. 8vo. new hf. antique 
calf, £1. 16s (pub. £3. 16s) 1336 | 
Hallam’s Historical: Works, complete, | 
Bust LIBRARY EDITIONS, 9 large vols. 8vo. new | 
calf gilt, £5. 5s Murray, 1854-6 
Comprising History of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
8 vols.; Literature of Europe, 3 yols.; Constitutional His- | 
tory of England, 3 yols, j 1 
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Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs 
and Ancient Customs, from the XIVth Century, 
2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 12s (pub. £1. 18) 1852 
Harleian Miscellany ; a Collection of Scarce 
and Curious Tracts, as well in Manuscript as 
Print, Best EpiTion, with the SUPPLEMENT 
and notes by T. PARK, 10 vols. roy. 4to. calf gilt, 
£12. 128 (pub. £33. 128 in dds.) 1808-12 


Heber’s (Bp.) Life and Works; Journeys in 
India, Letters, and Life by his Widow, with his 
Correspondence, Unpublished Poems, Tour in 
Norway, History of the Cossacks, &c. engravings 
by Finden, 4 vols. 4to. new bright ef. gilt, yellow 
edges, £3. 10s (pub. in bds. £9. 9s) 1828-30 

Heeren’s (Prot.) Historical Works, com- 
plete, translated from the German, with Life and 
Notes, best library edition, maps, 7 vols. 8vo. calf 
gilt, £3. 8s 1846, ke, 

These valuable works comprise Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and its Colonies, Ancient Greece, Historical Treatises and 

Manual of Ancient History. 

Henderson’s History of Wines, Ancient 
and Modern, with their management, preserva- 
tion, &c. numerous beautiful vignettes, 4to. bds. 
scarce, £1. 8s 1824 

Herrick’s Hesperides, or Works, both Hu- 
mane and Divine, including His Noble Numbers, 
JSront. by Marshail, containing portrait, §¢. 8vo. 
russia, gilt leaves, fine copy, £3. 15s 1648 

First Epition, Rare; priced in the Bibl. Anglo-Poe- 
| tica, £8. 8x. This desirable copy includes the second part, 

' comprising his Noble Numbers or his Pious{Pieces, wherein 

| he sings the Birth of his Christ, &c. 

Hindoo Drawings, 40 large and very beautiful 
Drawings of Indian Costumes, richly executed 
in Gold and Colours, en thick glazed native paper, 
each measuring 15 inches by 11, in the finest 
preservation, folio, £8. 10s 

A most elaborate and finely executed series of Drawings 
or Paintings by a Native Artist, each representing two or 
more whole length human figures, male and female, habited 
in the richest Costumes, representing the various Hindoo 

Castes, in gold and colours: the entire back-grounds being 

painted with characteristicscenery and buildings: the name 

of each caste has been added in English. 

History of Chivalryand Ancient Armour, 
the Feudal System, Usages of Knighthood, the 
Tournament, and Trials by Single Combat, trans. 
from the German of Dr. Kottenkamp by Rev. A. 
Liwy, with 62 elaborate engravings of Ancient 
Armour, Arms and Tournaments, richly executed 
in colours, silver and gold, oblong 4to. new eloth, 


£1. lls 6d 1857 
Histories of Noble British Families, 


with ‘their Genealogies ard Biographies, by H. 
DRUMMOND, Esq., 72 fine portraits, most beauti- 
Sully coloured like miniatures, the Coats of Arms 
emblazoned, and numerous coloured and other en- 
gravings of Monuments, Seals, Sc. 2 vols. impl. 
folio, new half morocco, £8. 8s (pub. £25. 4s) 
Pickering, 1842-5 
This splendid and valuable work (of which but a very 
limited number were printed) is executed in the same sump- 
tuous style as Litta’s ‘‘ Famiglie Italiane,” and includes 

Histories of the Noble Families of Ashburnham, Arden and 

Compton, Cecil, Harley, Bruce, Perceval, Danbar, Hume, 

and Dundas; Drummond and Neville. 

Hitchin and Drew’s Vornwall, History 
of, from the Earliest Records and ‘Traditions to 
the present time, engravings, 2 vols. 4to. bds. 

uncut, £3. 3s (pub. £4. 14s 6d) 1824 
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Hobbes’ (T.) Works, complete, English and 
‘Latin, now first collected by Sir W. MoLes- 
WORTH, portrait and plates, 16 vols. 8vo. new ef. 
gilt, £5. 5s (pub. £9, 12s bis.) 1839-45 
Hogarth’s Works, From THE ORIGINAL 
PLaTeEs, restored by Heath, with the addition of 
many subjects never before collected, and Letter- 
press Descriptions and Anecdotes by J. Nichols, 
upwards of 150 large plates, atlas tol. half mor. 
extra gilt, £6. 6s 1835 
Holbein’s Portraits of the Court of Henry 
VIII. with Memoirs by E. Lodge, published by 
Chamberlaine, 80 beautiful tinted portraits, imp. 
4to. half morocco, gilt leaves, fine copy, £4. 48 
(pub. £15, 15s) Bulmer, 1828 
This fine work was published under the patronage of 

King George LV. with whom it was an especial favourite. 

Wolinshev’s Curonictes of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, with the CASTRATIONS, 
edited by Hooker, lest edition, 3 vols. folio in 2, 
ef. gt. fine clean and pexfect copy, £8. 108 1586-7 

Reed’s copy sold for 267. 10s, the Roxburghe for 31/. 10s; 
this copy contains the usually deficient suppressed matter 
relating to Q. Elizabeth, Earl of Essex, &c. reprinted in 
black letter. 

Homeri Ilias, Gr. cum brevi Adnotatione ; 
acced. var. lect. et observationes vet. Grammati- 
corum, cum nostrie etatis criticis, curante HEYNE, 
THICK DoTcH PAPER, 8 vols. 8vv. russia, gilt 
leaves, £3. 5s Lips. 1802 

“This work precludes the necessity of further collations, 
and is a rich repository of philological information.’”’— 

Disvin. 

Hone’s (W.) Popular Works.—The Every- 
Day Book, Table- Book, and Year- Book, with 530 
mood engravings of Old Buildings, Old Customs, 
Remarkabie Characters and Curiosities of every 
Description, 4 thick vols, 8vo. nen cf. gt. £2. 28 

1841 

An everlasting fund of amusement and instuction, con- 
taining information not easily to be found elsewhere: re- 

commended by C. Lamb, Sir W. Scott, Southey, &c. 

Horatius, cura PyNx, finely engraved throughout, 
aud illustrated with beautiful vignettes, brilliant 
impressions, 2 vols. roy. 8vo. claret morocco, gilt 
leaves, £2. 10s 1733-7 

This well-known and beautiful edition is much esteemed 
by the curious. ‘Ihe above desirable copy has both the lists 
of Subscribers. 

Horne’s (Hartwell) Introduction to the Cri- 
tical Study and Knowledge of the Scriptures, 
eighth edition, greatly enlarged, maps and jac- 
similes, 5 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1, 18s (pub. £3. 13s 6d) 

1839 

Horsfield’s Sussex, History, Antiquities, and 

Topography of the County of, with upwards of 

50 engravings of Churches, Seats, Arms, &¢ 

2 vols. roy. 4to. half mor. £3. 10s 1835 


Horticultural Transactions of the Society 
of London, both Series complete, numerous finely 
coloured enyravings, 10 vols. roy. 4to. new half 
morocco, gilt tops, £7. 7s (pub. upwards of £50) 

1820-47 

Horticultural Journal, New Series complete, 
with numerous fine coloured and other engravings 
of Fruits, Flowers, &¢c. 9 vols. 8vo. new half mo- 
rocco, gilt tops, £3. 8s 1846-55 


Household Books, ed. by Bp. Percy, Mad- 
den, and Harris Nicolas, 4 vols. 8vo. half bound, 
scarce, £2. 10s (pub. £4. 48) Pickering, 1830-7 

Comprising, Earl of Northumberland’s Household Book ; 

Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York, Queen of Henry 

VIL.; Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIII.; Privy Purse 

Expenses of Princess, afterwards Queen Mary. 
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Hume and Smollett’s History of Eng: 


LAND, with the Rev. T. S. Hughes’ Continuation 
to the Death of William IV. portraits, Brgy 
LIBRARY EDITION, 17 vols. 8vo. new calf gilt 
£8. 83 1841-8 
Hume and Smollett’s History of Eng. 
LAND, with their Last Corrections and Lives 
portrait, fine large type edition, 10 vols 8vo. nenly 
bound half morocco extra, gilt, £3. 158 1848 


Humphreys’ Gold, Silver, and Copper 
Co1inaGE of the British Empire, a series of fac. 
sinfles of the Coins of each successive period, from 
the earliest date, with descriptions, upwards of 
200 coins, printed in Gold, Silver, and Ci ‘opper, 
impl. 8vo. cloth, 15s (pub, £1. 1s)—Another copy, 
in handsome antique binding, 188 (pub. £1, 53) 

1855 

Hunter’s (Rev. J) South Yorkshire, the 
History and Topography of the Deanery of Don- 
caster, numerous engravings and genealogical 
tables, 2 vols. fol. new hf. russia, £6. 6s 1828-3] 


Hutchinson's Cumberland, History and 
Antiquities of, with maps and numerous plates of 
Churches, Mansions, and Antiquities, 2 vols. 4to, 
half calf, £2. \0s Carlisle, 1794 

Il Vaticano descritto ed illustrato, d 
E. Pistolesi, with 850 beautiful Enyravings of 
the Paintings, Frescoes, Statues, Ornaments, §¢, 
also its Architecture and Details, 8 large vols, 
folio, half calf (A VERY. FINE WoRrK), £28. 103 
(pub. £60) Roma, 1822-38 

Illustrated London News, « complete set 
of this valuable and interesting work, from the 
commencement to June 1858, 52 vols. folio, cloth, 
£10. 10s 1842-58 

Indian Tribes of North America, and 
their History, with Biography and Anecdotes of 
the principal Chiefs, by M*Kenney and Hall, 120 
beautifully coloured portraits of the Chiefs, from 
the Indian Gallery at Washington, 3 vols. imp). 
8vo. new half mvrocco, gilt, £5. 10s 1648 

Inghirami, Monumenti Etruschi, with 
700 finely executed plates, mostly coloured in im- 
itation of the Vases, Bronzes, Frescoes, Se. 10 
vols. 4to. half calf, very neat, £10. 10s 

Fiesoluni, 1821-6 

This splendid work was published at nearly 50 guineas, 
and as only 300 copies were printed, can seldom occur for 
sale. A copy unbound is priced, in a recent catalogue, 18/ 18s 

Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford, historical 
and descriptive uccounts of the Colleges, Hulls, 
Churches, &c. upwards of 100 highly finished en- 
gravings, by Le Keux, fine original India proofs 
before letters ; LARGE PAPER, 3 vols, 4to. nen 
hf. mor. fine uncut copy, £6. 6s (pub. £9. Ys) 1837 

Irving’s (Washington) Complete Works, 
now first collected, 10 thick vols. post 8vo. with 

Srontispieces, new hf. morocco gilt, £2. 10s 1851 

James’ (G.P.R.) Life and Times of Louis 
XIV. numerous portraits, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 148 
(pub. £2. 16s) 1838 

Jameson’s (Mrs.) Beauties of the Court of 
CHARLES THE SECOND, Memoirs of, 21 beautiful 

portraits after Sir Peter Lely, fine impressions, 
2 vols. impl. 8vo. in 1, morocco extra, gilt leaves, 
2. 28 1838 

Jameson’s (Mrs.) Characteristics of Wo- 

MEN, moral, poetical, and historical. (illustrative 

of Shakspere’s Heroines) 50 beautiful vignettes, 





2 vols. post 8v0. cloth, scarce, £1. 18 1833 
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Jeffrey’s (Lord) Contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review, 4 vols.—Cockburn’s (Lord) Life 
of Lord Jeffrey, with his Select Correspondence, 
portrait, 6 vols. 8vo. new bright calf gilt by 
Riviere, fine set, £3. 15s 1844-52 

Jesse’s George Selwyn and his Contempo- 
raries. with Memoirs and Notes (the complete 


series), with fine portraits, 4 vols. 8vo. half calf 
1843 | 


neat, £1, 18 (pub. £2. 16s) 
“We do not know of a more entertaining book than this.” 
Jewel’s (Bp.) Works, complete, edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Jelf, Best LiBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 
8vo. new calf extra, gilt leaves, £4.48 O.rf. 1848 
“The first and indeed by much the best writer in Queen 
Elizabeth's days was Bp. Jewell.”— Br. Burnet. 
Johnson’s (Ur. 8.) Works complete, with an 
Essay on his Life aud Genius by A, Murphy (ed. 
by A. Chalmers), portrait, Library Edition, 12 
vols. 8vo. half russia, neatly gilt, £2.28 1816 
Johnson’s English Dictionary, greatly en- 
larged, and improved with the addition of several 
thousand words, by H. J. Todd, best edition, 3 
thick vols. 4to. newly bound ef. gilt, £4. 108 (pub. 
£6. 6s) now scarce 1827 
Johnson’s (Capt.) History of the Pyrates, 
from their First Rise and Settlement, yortraits, 


and extra engravings mserted, 2 vols. 8vo. calf 


neat, scurce, £1 48 1726 
Johnston’s HistoryofBritish Zoophytes, 
with 44 plutes containing many figures, engraved 
by Lizars, thick 8vo. cloth, 16s (pub. 30s) 1838 
Jones’s (Owen) Grammar of Ornament, a 
serivs of 101 large and exquisitely coloured plates 
executed in Chromolithoyraphy, comprising three 
thousand examples of the decorations of all ayes 
and nations, with Descriptive letterpress illus- 
trated with woodcuts, impl. folio, new half mo- 
rocco, £9. 10s (pub. £19 10s) 1856 
One of the grandest and most useful works ever published. 
Jones’s General Outline of the Animal 
KINGDON, and Manual of Comparative Auatomy, 
with engravings, thick 8vo. half’ morocco, by 
Riviere, £1. 5s (pub. £1. 18s) 


by Lord Teignmouth, portrait and engravings, 
13 vols. 8vo. bownd calf, neatly gilt, £2.18s 1807 
Jones’s (W., ef Nayland) Theological, Phi- 
losophical and Miscellaneous Works, portrait and 


engravings, best edition, 12 vols. 8vo. half calf 


neat, £3. 38 1801 
Jonson’s (Ben) Dramatic and other Works, 
complete, with Critical and Explanatory Notes, 
and Life, by W. Gifford, portrait, best library 
edition, 9 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, £6. 15s 1816 
Josephus’ Complete Works, translated by 
Whiston, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, containing 
both the Antiquities and Wars of the Jews, 52 
mood engravings by various artists, 2 thick vols, 
8vo. new calf gilt, £1.18 1856 
Journal of the Agricultural Society of 
ENGLAND, complete trom the commencement to 
1856 inclusive, engravings, 17 vols. 8vo. newly 
bound half calf gilt, £7. 108 1839-56 
This work contains the contributions of the most emi- 
nent scientific men of the day. The early volumes are quite 
out of print. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of Lon- 
DON, complete from its commencement 1838 to 
September 1859, 22 vols. 8vo. new half calf neat, 
£8. 10s 1838-59 


These volumes are of the greatest value from the vast 
amount of correct information they contain on subjects of 
social and national importance, contributed by eminent 
writers, 


Van Voorst, 1841 | 
Jones’s (sir W.) Works, complete, with Life | 
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Kelham’s Domesday Book Illustrated, 
containing an Account of that ancient Record, 
translation of the difficult Passages, Explanation 
of the Abbreviations, &c. 8vo. new tree calf gilt, 
VERY SCARCE, £1. 5s 1788 

Kennet’s (Bp.) Parochial Antiquities, 
greatly enlarged from the author’s MS. notes, &c. 
by Bandinel, Best EpDITION, 2 vols. 4to. cloth, 
£1. 148 (pub. £6. Gs)—Another copy, new half 
russia, £2. 28 Oxf. 1818 

Kenrick’s (J.) Ancient Egypt under the 
Pharaohs, 2 vols. 8yo. cloth, £1. 1s (pub. £1. 10s) 

1850 


Xerr’s Collection of Voyages and Tra- 
VELS, forming a complete History of the Origin 
and Progress of Navigation, Discovery and Com- 
merce, trom the Earliest Ages to the Present, maps 
and charts, 18 vols. &vo. bds. £2.1286d 1811-24 

King’s Munimenta Antiqua, or Observa- 
tions on ANCIENT CASTLES, and the Progress of 
Architecture in Gt. Britain, 1€6 fine engravings, 
4 vols. royal folio in 2, russia extra, very fine 
early copy, £5. 10s (pub. £18, 18x) — 1799-1806 

An important and valuable work; including also much 
interesting information on the changes in Manners, Laws, 
and Customs of this country. 

King, Fitzroy, and Darwin’s Voyage 
of Discovery round the World, in the Adventure 
and Beagle, including the Geology and Natural 
History, large mups and charts, and upwards of 
60 engravings by Landseer, 5c. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
£2. 2s (pub. £3. 16s) 13839 

Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexico, 
comprising Facsimiles of Aucient Mexican Paint- 
ings and Hierozlyphics: with the Monuments of 
New Spain, by Dupaix, with 1000 finely coloured 
and highly interesting plates, 9 vols. imp). folio, 
half morocco, gilt leaves, £48 1831-48 

THIS IS ONE OF THE SUPERIOR COPIES OF THIS MAGNIFICENT 

WORK. It was published at upwards of 200 guineas. 

Knip (Madame) et Temminck, Pigeons, 
Histoire Naturelle des, with 86 large and vxqui- 
sitely coloured engravings of Pigeons, finished 
equal to Drawings, thick impl. folio, hf. morocco, 
£9. 10s Paris, Didot, (1820) 

One of the most superb works on Ornithology ; asimilar 
copy is priced by Mr. Bohn at 261 5s. 
“This was Madame Knip’s own Private copy, obtained 
by me under peculiar circumstances.” 
MLS. note by E. Cottingham, Esq. 


Knowles’ (Sheridan) Dramatic Works, 
complete, portrait, best edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
cloth, 188 (pub. £1. 11s 6d) Moxon, 1841-8 

La Fontaine, ses Fables, sPLENvID EDI- 
TION, with nearly 250 large and ,fine engravings 
by CocHIN and others, after the masterly designs 
of OupRy, Leautiful impressions, 4 vols. folio, 
blue morocco, gilt leaves, and borders of gold, 
£9. 9s Paris, 1755-9 

La Fontaine, ses Contes et Nouvelles en 
Vers, illustrated with the famous engravings by 
ROMAIN D’HooGE, 2 vols. sm. 8vo. marb. calf, 
gilt leaves, fine copy, £1. \s Amst. 1719 

Lambert’s Genus Pinus, with Directions as 
to the Cultivation, enlarged by Prof. Don, 72 very 
large plates, most exquisitely coloured, equal to 

Jinished drawings, 2 vols. elephant folio, hf. mo- 

roceo. gilt leaves, £18. 10s (pub. £50.) 1837 

The original magnificent edition of this noble work pub- 
lished under the author s inspection. 

Landor’s(W.) Imaginary Conversations 
of Literary Men and Statesmen, both series com- 
plete, 5 vols, 8vo. cf. gt. £2. 28 1826-9 
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Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy, de- 
signed to promote the Knowledge and Love of 
Mankind, CoMPLETE EpiTION, mith several 
hundred beautiful engravings by Holloway, Bar- 
tolozzi, and others, 5 vols. impl. 4to. whole bound , 
russsa gilt, £8. 8s 1810 

Lawrence’s (Sir T.) Choicest Works, 50 
most beautiful plates engraved in the finest style 
by Cousins, Ward, Sc. FINE IMPRESSIONS, with 
Biographical and Critical Notices, roy. folio, half 
morocco, gilt leaves, £4.48 (pub. 25 guin.) (1845) 

Layamon’s Brut, or Chronicle of Britain; a 
Poetical Semi-Saxon Paraphrase of the Brut of 
Wace, with literal translation, Notes and Glos- 
sary, by Sir F. Madden, facsimile, 3 large vols. 
royal 8vo, bds. fineclean uneut copy, £2.10s 1847 

Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh; Both 
Series of these magnificent Illustrated Works, 
comprising Drawings of the Buildings, Sculpture, 
Bas-Reliefs, &c. 170 large and curious plates, 2 
vols. royal folio, in hf. morocco portfolios, £5 10s 
(pub. £21.) A BARGAIN 1849.53 

Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, also 
His SECOND EXPEDITION, including Discoveries 
in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, &c. several 
hundred engravings, 4 vols. 8vo. new antique 
calf extra, gilt leaves, £3. 5s 1849-53 

Legrand D’Aussy, Fabliauxou Contes, 
Fables et Romans du XIIe et du XIII Siécle, 
nouvelle édition augmentée par Renouard, en- 
gravings, fine paper, 5 vols. royal 8vo. calf gilt, 
£2. 8s Paris, 1829 

The largest and best collection of these curious old 

French Romances. 

Leslie’s Memoirs of J. Constable, the 
eminent Landscape Painter, composed chiefly of 
his Letters, jinely printed, with portraits and 
plates, sm. 4to. new antique calf, 168 1845 

Lewis’s Scenery of the Rivers of England 
and WALES, 68 Leautiful copper-plate ** PAINT- 
ERs’ ETCHINGS,’ from his Pictures painted for 
the Duke of Bedford, Lord Northwick, &c. folio, 
new hf.mor. £2. 128 6d 1845 

Lewis’s Scenery on the Devonshire 
RIvERS, 26 beautiful copper-plate PAINTERS’ 
ETCHINGS,” with Introductory Remarks, folio, 
new hf’. morocco, £1. 1s 1845 

“*Mr. Lewis’s Etchings are altogether the most beautiful 
and instructive of their kind we have yet seen. Some are 
mellow and beautiful Etchings; others amount in value of 
execution to finished Engravings.”— Arr JOURNAL. 

Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of 
England and Wales, with Historical and Statis- 
tical Descriptions, engravings of Arms, Seals, &c. 
Fourth Ev. 6 vols. and Atlas of County Maps, 
4to. cloth, £2. 10s (pub. £12. 128) 1840 

Lhuyd’s Archeeologia Britannica (or 
Glossographia), giving un Account of the Lan- 
guages of the Original Inhabitants of Britain, fol. 
hf. ef. neat, scarce, £1. 15s Oxf. 1707 

Contents: Comparative Etymology—Comparative Vo- 
eabulary ofthe Original Languages of Britain and Ireland— 

Armoric Grammar —Armoric English Grammar - Welsh Vo- 

cabulary—Cornish Grammar—Etymologicon Britann.— An- 

cient Scottish Grammar—lIrish-English Dictionary. 

Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, 
complete from the commencement, 1841 to 1857, 
81 vols. 8vo. cl. scarce, £18. 10s. (pub. £40.) 

1841-57 

This valuable Publication comprises the works of Bp. 

Andrewes, Bp. Beveridge, Abp. Bramhall, Bp. Bull, Bp. 

Cosin, Crakanthorp, Frank, Bp. Forbes, Bp. Gunning, Dr. 

Hammond, Hickes, John Johnson, Abp. Laud, L’Estrange, 

“Marshall, Bp. Nicholson, Bp. Overall, Thorndike, Bp, Wil- 

son, Pearson, 
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Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholi¢ 
Church, anterior to the Division of the East and 
West, translated by Members of the English 
Church, edited by Dr. Pusey, Rev. John Keble, 
and Rev. C. Marriott (a complete set of this va. 
luable work) 39 vols, 8vo. newly bd. calf gilt, 
£18. 108 O.r., Parker, 1838-58 

Containing Athanasius, Augustine, Cyril, Cyprian, Chry- 
sostom, Gregory the Great, Tertullian, and Theodoret, 


| Lingard’s (Dr.) History of England from 


the first Invasion by the Romans, large type Li. 
brary edition, 14 vols. 8vo. new half calf gilt, 
£3. 108 1823, &e, 
Linnean Society’s Transactions, con- 
plete from commencement to 1853, several hun- 
dred fine plates by Murtin, Sowerby, §c. Many 
BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED, 21 vols, 4to. new half 
calif, £14.10s (pub. £60) 1791-1853 
Lloyd’s Scandinavian Adventures, du. 
ring a Residence of Twenty Years, with 100 spi- 
rited Lllustrations of sporting adventures, Sc. 2 
large vols. 8vo. cloth, 15s (pub. £2. 2s) 1854 
Locke’s (J.) Works, complete, with Life (by 
Bp. Law), portrait, 9 vols. 8vo. bds. £2. 16s— 
(an excellent library edition) 1824 
Loddiges’ Botanical Cabinet, complete, 
consisting of Plants from all Countries with De- 
scriptions, Directions for Management, &c. 2000 
BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED PLATES, 20 vols. sm, 
4to. LARGE PAPER, calf gilt, marbled leaves, 
scarce, £21. (pub. unbound £50.) 1818-33 
This is one of the most beautiful Botanical Works pub. 
lished in this country. The plates for accuracy of drawing 

aud beauty of colouring have never been surpassed. 
Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Person- 
AGES of Great Britain, the ORIGINAL SPLENDID 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, with 240 fine portraits, 
on a larger scale than the subsequent ones, and 
engraved on copper instead of steel, 4 handsome 
volumes, roy. folio, half russia, gilt top, £16 10s 
(pub. £90.) 1821-34 
A most beautiful and interesting national work, en- 


graved from authentic Pictures in the Galleries of the No- 
bility and the Public Collections of the Country. 


Loudon’s Arboretum et Fructicetum 
BrITANNICUM, or the ‘Trees and Shrubs of Bri- 
tain, with above 400 plates of Trees, and upwards 
of 2500 woodcuts of trees and shru’s, 8 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, £4. (pub. £10.) 1838 

Lye, Dictionarium Saxonico et Gothico- 
LATINUM, acced. Fragm. Vers. Ulphilane, nec- 
non Opuscula quedam Anglo-Saxonica. didit, 
Grammaticam utriusque Lingua preemisit Man- 
ning, 2 vols. folio, calf neat, £2. 158 Lond. 177 

Lyell’s (Sir C.) Travels in North America, 
and Second Visit to the United States, with Geo- 
logical Observations, coloured plates, 4 vols. post 
8vo. cloth, 188 (pub. £2. 2s) 1845-9 

Lysons’ Magna Britannia, a Topographical 
account of Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, Cum- 
berland, Derbyshire, Devonshire, with numerous 
Jine engravings of Churches, Mansions, Anti- 
guities, §c. 10 vols. 4to, in8, LARGE PAPER, 
half russia, £8. 10s 1806, &c 

Mabillon, Annales Ordinis 8. Benedicti, 
in quibus non modo Res Monastice sed item Ec- 
clesiastice Historie non minima parscontinentur, 
engravings, 6 vols. fol. ef. gt. £4 10s Luce, 1739 

Mahon’s (Lord) History of England trom 
the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versuilles 
(1718-1788), large library edition, 7 vols. 8vo. 
new calf extra gilt, £5. 5s 1836-53 
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Martius, Genera et Species Palmarum 
uas in Itinere per Brasiliam annis 1817-1820, 
collegit, descripsit et Iconibus illustravit, with 245 
very large and most beautifully coloured plates of 
these magnificent trees, 3 vols. impl. folio, new hf. 
morocco, £31. 108 (pub. £100.) Monachii, 1823-50 
This is perhaps the finest of all the elaborate botanical 
works which Germany has given to the world. 


Meyer’s British Birds and their Eggs, a | 
complete History and Description of, 422 BEAU- | 


TIFULLY COLOURED PLATES, 7 vols. 8vo. new 


half moroceo gilt, £6. 15s (pub. £18. 188) 1857 | 
This beautiful publication is the only complete History | 


of British Birds and their Eggs with coloured Plates. 


Milton’s Poetical Works, with Lite by W. 


Hayley, BULMER’s SuMpTUOUS EDITION, mith | 


Westall’s beautiful platesand 4 portraits of Mil- 

ton, fine early impressions, 3 vols. folio, morocco 

extra, gilt leaves, £5. 188 1794 
One of the finest productions of the Bulmer Press. 


Jinest impressions, 15 vols, royal folio, calf, full 
gilt backs and leaves, £14. 10s Paris, 1719-24 
A VERY FINE ORIGINAL CoPy. This is the great storehouse 
from which all. succeeding writers on the subject have bor- 
rowed: no historical library should be without Montfaucon. 


Montfaucon’s Antiquities Explained | 
and represented in Sculpture, with the Supple- | 
ment, translated by Humphreys, vearly 1000 en- | 


a 


gravings of Antiquities, Se. 7 vols. folio, old calf 
gilt, very clean copy, £5. 10s 1721-5 


blematical tooling, very scarce, £5. 10s 1810 


Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, an- 
cient and modern, trans. by Maclaine, 6 vols— 
COMMENTARIES on the Affairs of the Christians 
of the First Three Centuries, trans. by Vidal, 
3 vols. together 9 vols. 8vo. vew hf. antigue calf, 


uniform, £2. 10s 1813-25 
Napier’s History of the War in the Penin- 
sula and in the South of France, fram 1807 to 


1814, large type library edition, plans of battles, | 


6 vols. 8vo. Hf. calf gilt, scarce, £4. 10s 1828 
Nash’s Old English Mansions, the Four 
Series Complete, with 100 large and fine plates, 
BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED like highly finished 
Drawings, and mounted on cardboards, imp. 
folio, in 4 portfolios, £i8. (pub. £42.) 1849 
Hew Cestament in Enexisne, after the 
Greeke, translated (by W. Tyndale), with the 
translation of Erasmus in Latin, annexed, thick 
8v0. new morocco extra, gilt leaves, £16. 108 
T. Gaultier, pro J. C. 1550 
Very Rare, The above is-a VERY TALL COPY QUITE 
COMPLETE, and probably the finest ever offered for sale. 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century, 9 vols. and ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 8 vols. together 17 vols. 8v0, half russia 
uncut, scarce, £15, 158 1812-58 
This copy has numerous additional portraits inserted in 
the Anecdotes. 


Nichols’s Progresses, Processions, and 
Magnificent Festivities of Q. ELIZABETH and K. 
JAMES I. including Original MSS. Records, and 
Rare Tracts: Both Works, with numerous engra- 
vings, 7 vols. 4to. new calf gilt, £9. 9s (pub. in 
bds. £19. 198) 1823-8 

Only 250 copies of these highly valuable and interesting 

Works were printed, 


O’Conor (Dr. C.) Rerum Hibernicarum 

SCRIPTORES, 4 vols, 4to. cl. wncut,RARE, £21, 108 

1814-26 

Privately Printed at the expense of the Duke of Buck~ 
ingham. 


| Pennant’s Antiquarian and Picturesque 


Works, with fine impressions of the several hun 
dred engravings of Castles, Abbeys, Antiquities, 
Natural History, &¢c. additional portraits in- 
serted, 23 vols. 4to. in 16, whole bound russia gt. 
yellow edges, £9. 10s 1781, ete. 
Comprising Tours in Scotland and the Hebrides, 3 vols. 
—Tour in Wales, 2 vols.—Journey from Chester to London 
| —Account of London - Tour from Downing to Alston Moor 
| —from Alston Moor to Harrogate—History of Whiteford and 
| Holywell—Tour to the Isle of Wight — Arctic Zoology, 3 vols. 
| —Indian Zoology— Outlines ofthe Globe, 4 vols.—Genera of 
| Birds—Index to Butfon—and Literary Life. 
| Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
| SOCIETY, COMPLETE, from commencement 1658 


| to 1840, viz. Transactions at Large, from 1751 
Montfaucon, l’Antiquite Expliquee et | 
représentée en Figures, avec le Supplément, | 
Original and best Edition, LARGE PAPER, with | 
upnards of 1000 engravings of Antiquities, Sc. | 


to 1840, with Lowthorp’s Abridgment to 1751, 

and Dr. Maty’s Index to 1788, engravings, 100 

vols. 4to. calf gilt, £45. v.Y- 

A very fine set of these valuable works, uniformly bound 

throughout: so complete and desirable a set is very difficult 
to procure. 


| Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, General 


Collection of, from the earliest Ages to the present 

Time, with nearly 200 engravings by Cooke, 

17 vols. 4to. half calf, £6. 10s (pub. £37. 10s) 

1808-14 

The most valuable collection of Voyages and Travels. 

| The last vol. contains a most copious catalogue of Books of 
| Voyages and Travels, and an excellent Index. 


: : \ i *g (Dr. rks complete, edited with 
Moor’s (E.) Hindu Pantheon, a complete | Priestley’s (Dr.) Wo en 
account of the Mythology of the Hindus, mith 100 | 
curious engravings, roy. 4to. calf neat, with em- | 


Notes and Life by J. T. Rutt, Best EDITION, 
25 vols. 8vo, dis. scarce, (only 250 copies printed), 
£4. 10s 1824 
| Ray Society’s Publications, from the com- 
mencement in 1844 to 1856, with many coloured 
and other engravings, 27 vols. (18 in 8vo. and 9 

in folio,) cloth, nearly equal to new ; an exceeda 
ingly valuable and interesting set of books, 
£10. 15s 1844-56 
Sets as the above are difficult to procure. They com- 
prise new and carefully edited editions of rare books of es- 
tablished merit, unique MSS. and translations of works on 

Zoology and Botany, illustrated with fine engravings from 

the most recent discoveries. 

Rennie’s (Sir J.) Harbours: The Theory, For- 
mation and Construction of British and Foreign 
Harbours, Docks, and Naval Arsenals; complete 
with SUPPLEMENT, 1253 elaborate engravings, 
2 vols. impl. folio, @ Subscriber's copy in parts, 
£10. 15s. (pub. £16.) 1854 

Retrospective Review [comprising Criti- 
cisms upon and Analyses of Rare and Curious 
Books], A COMPLETE SET, 16 vols, 8yo, new hf. 
calf gilt, £7. 7s. 1820-8 

Richardson’s Works; Pamela, Clarissa Har- 
lowe, and Sir Charles Grandison, with Life by 
Mangin, portrait, 19 vols. post 8vo. calf gilt, 
searce, £5. 15s 1811 

Roberts’ Sketches in the Holy Land, 
Syria, Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia, with 
Descriptions by Dr. Croly, 250 beautiful plates in 
double tints, 6 vols. impl. 8vo. bound in 3, new 
hf. morocco, gilt leaves, £4. 10s—Another copy, 
6 vols. in 3, new cloth, elegantly gilt, gilt, leaves, 
£4. (pub. £9. 9s) 1856 

Roxburgh’s (Dr.) Plants of the Coast of 
Coromandel, complete with 300 large and finely 
coloured engravings, 3 vols. atlas fol. nem hf. 
mor. fine uncut copy, scarce, £18. 10s 1795-1819 





This splendid work was published at Suxrx Gouvgas. 
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Royle’s Botany of the Himalayan Moun- 
TAINS, with the other branches of the Natural 
History, and the Flora of Cashmere, with 100 
large and finely coloured plates of Plants, Qua- 
drupeds, Birds, Insects, Sc. 2 vols. impl. 4to. 
cloth, £4. 10s (pub. £11. ts) 1832 

Saint Simon (Duc de), Ses Memoires 
completes et authentiques sur le Siécle de Louis 
XTV. et la Régence, avec sa Vie par E. de Be- 


doslicre, 20 vols. 8vo. new calf gilt, fine copy, | 


7 4 


1.48 Paris, 1856 

Last AND BEST EpITION, handsomely printed, uniform 
with Thiers’ Consulate and Empire. “No one will deny that 
it is impossible to write more interesting works than those 
of the Duke of St. Simon.”—Lorp J. Russevn. 

Scott’s ‘Waverley Novels, (Best Liprary 
EDITION), containing all the latest Corrections 
and Additions of the Author, beautifully printed, 
fronts. and vignettes by eminent artists, 25 vols. 
8vo. cloth, £7. 10s (pub. £11. 5s) — Another copy, 
25 vols. new calf gi/t, £10. 10s 1853 

—— the same edition, an IJLLUsTRATED 
Cory, with an extensive and beautiful series of 
extra engravin,’s, 25 vols. 8vo. bright calf gilt, 
£14. 14s 1852 

An elegant copy, i‘lustrated by upwards of 150 extra 
and highly finished ehg: wings from Pictures by Stantield, 

Leslie, &c. 

Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, containing the 
Controversy between Sir Richard Scrope and Sir 
Robert Grosvenor in the Court of Chivalry, A.D. 
1385-1390, with Biographical Notices of the De- 
ponents (including the Poet Chaucer) by Sir N. 
H. Nicolas, ceats of arms, 2 vols. impl. 8vo. cloth, 
£9. 98 1832 

VERY RARE, only 150 copies having been PRivaTELY 

PRINTED. 

three hundred Earls, Barons, Knights, and Esquires, of all of 

whom biographies are given. ‘They describe the Battles, 

Sieges, and Expeditions in which they had served, and 

their depositions abound in interesting information illustra- 

tive of the History, Manners and Customs of this country in 
the fourteenth century. ; 

Scotland Delineated by Great Painters, 
Views of the Principal Cities and ‘Towns, Cathe- 
drals, Abbeys, Castles, and Baronial Mansions, 
Mountains and Rivers, Sea Coast, and other grand 
and picturesque Scenery, 72 beautiful plates in 
coloured tints, with Descriptions by Lawson, 
2 splendid vols. impl. folio, 2/. morocco, gilt leave, 
£10. 10s 1844 

The drawings for this beautiful work were made by the 
following distinguished painters: Sir W. Allan, Stanfield, 

Cattermole, Leitch, Roberts, Creswick, Nash, Turner, &c. 

Shakspeare’s Comedies, Ilistories and Tra- 
gedies, SECOND EDITION, with the names of the 
principal Actors, the Verses to the Reader by Ben 
Jonson, and fine impressions of the port. by 
Droeshout, folio; calf, good sound copy, £16. 10s 

1632 

This rare edition, which at one time was thought to be 

more intrinsically valuable than its precursor, is one of the 
best printed books of the period. 

Sibthorp, Fiora Greeca, sive Plantarum Ra- 
riorum Historia, que in Provinciis aut Insulis in- 
colunt ; Characteres omnium Plantarum descrip- 
tiones et synonyma claboraverunt J. LK. Smith et 
J. Lindley, with nearly One thousand large and 
very beautifully coloured engravings, by Sowerby, 
&e. 10 vols. royal folio, new hf. green meorecco, 
gilt tops, uncut, £35. 10s 1806-40) 

The above is a complete set of this swnptuously executed 

work, which was published to Subscribers only, at 252 

From the very limited number of copies printed, and the 

length of time occupied in its publication, it is seldom pro- 

eurable complete. 








The work contains the evidence of upwards of | 








WILLIS AND SOTHERAN, 136, STRAND. 


Somers’ (Lord) Collection of Scarce and 
VALUABLE TRACTS on the most interesting Sub- 
jects, chiefly relating to British History, 16 vols, 
dto. old russia, gilt leaves, fine original and choice 
copy, £9. 9s 1748, &c, 

_ This valuable collection includes the most interesting and 

important Tracts in print and in Ms. in the Royal, Cotton, 

Sion, and other public as well as private libraries. 

Sowerby’s English Botany. or Coloured 
Figures of British Plants, with Descriptions by 
Sir J. E. Smith, 2592 finely coloured plates, 
36 vols 8vo. newhf. calf, scarce, £24. 1790-1820 

A complete set of this valuable work, clean and perfect 
as new. 

Stephani Thesaurus Greece Lingua, 
ditio Nova, auctior et emendatior, complete, 
8 vols. folio, russia, marbled leaves, fine copy, 
£8. 10s (pub. £44. 10s) Valpy, 1816-28 

This valuable edition contains much additional matter; 
and the Appendices of Askew and Scoit are incorporated, 

Stow’s Survey of London, Westmins- 
TER, and SOUTHWARK, greatly enlarged and 
continued by Strype, Besr EDITION, large map 
and numerous engravings, 2 vols. folio, new rus. 
sia. gilt, fine copy, scarce, £12. 128 1754 

The Survey of London by Stow is one of the most early, 
valuable, and interesting of our topographical works; and 
the best edition, as the above, indispenable to a good histo- 
rica} library. 

Strype’s Works, Historical and Biographical, 
complete with General Index, &c. 27 vols. 8yo. 
new cloth, £8. 8s—Another copy, vew calf gilt, 
only £12. 1822, &e, 

Stuart and Revett’s Athens, Antiqui- 
TIES OF, the Original splendid Edition, with 
Supplement, fine impressions of the numerous 
large and beautiful engravings, 5vols. imp). folio, 
half russia gilt, £12. 128 1762-1830 

Taylor’s (Bp. Jereny) Whole Works, with 
Life anda Critical Examination of his Writings, 
by Bp. Heber, new edition, revised and corrected 
by the Rev. C. P. Eden, portrait, 10 vols. 8vo. 
new calf gilt, fine set, £6. 6s 1854 

Turner’s Picturesque Views of the 
SouTHERN Coast of ENGLAND, with Descrip- 
tions, 80 very beautiful engravings, by G. and 
W. B. Cooke, proof impressions, LARGE PAPER, 
2 vols, impl. 4to. new hf. morocco, gilt tops, uncut, 
scarce, £9. 10s (pub. £14, 148) 1814-26 

A genuine early copy of this exceedingly beautiful 
work; the impressions of the plates far superior to those 
usually seen. 

Virgilii Opera, Var. Lect. et perpetua Adnota- 
tione illustr. Heyne, acced. Index uberrimus, 
LARGEST VELLUM PaPER, with finest impres- 
sions of the beautiful vignettes, 8 vols. 4to. bi: 
morocco, gilt leaves, choice copy, £8. 10s 

Lond., 17" 

ONLY A VERY FEW COPIES PRINTED in this suMPTL 

MANNER, and sold at 20 guineas each. ‘* The splendour ot 

the paper, and elegance of the execution, render this a truly 

interesting publication.” —DiBv1y. 

Walpole’s ( Horace) Works, best Library ii- 
tion, with portraits, 23 vols. 8vo. new calf’ yilt, 
fine uniform sect, £9. 15s 1840-51 

Contents: Letters, new collected edition, 6 vols.—Let- 
ters to Mann, 4 vols.—Correspondence with the Countess of 

Ossory, 2 vols.—Correspondence with Mason, 2 vols.—Me- 

moirs of the Reign of George II. 3 vols.—George ILI. 4 vols. 
Memoirs by Warburton, 2 vols. 

Yarrell’s liistory of British Birds, last 

Edition, with Additions, and 550 beautiful en- 

gravings on nood, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, £4. 4s— 

Another copy, zew moroceo extra, gilt leaves an 

borders of gold, £5, 5s 18 
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“THE DIAL.” 


(ONCE A WEEK AT PRESENT.) 
PUBLISHED BY 


Che Aational Petwspaper Pengue Gompany, Lmutev. 


[Sharee, £10 each. Deposit, £2 per Share. 7,500 Shareholders already enrolled. | 





DIRECTORS. 


Rey. Davip Tuomas, Stockwell, and Lough- | Rev. W. Wesster, M.A., King’s College, 
borough Park, Brixton. London. 

Epmonp Brates, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at- | Rev. Janez Burns, D.D., 17 Porteus Road, 
law, Lincoln’s Inn. Paddington. 

James Datzy, Esq., Water Lane, City, and | Joun Everitt, Esq., M.A.,10 Angel Court, 
Brixton Hill. Throgmorton Street, London, and Guild- 

SamveEx Unwin, Esq., Manor Terrace, Brixton. ford House, Luton, Beds. 

Joun Moss, Esq., Solicitor, Litchurch, Derby. | SamurL Pore, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Man 

Rev. Joun Erskine Ciarkg, M.A., Vicar chester. 
of St. Michael’s, Derby, and Elvington | Rev. W. Acworru, M.A., F.S.A., Plumstead 
Grange, near York. Vicarage. 








Ar a large meeting of the Shareholders of “the National Newspaper League 
Company, Limited,” legally summoned, and’ held at the London Coffee 
House, Ludgate-hill, on the 14th day of November, 1859, it was unani- 
mously resolved :—That the Directors be empowered to start forthwith a 
weekly issue of the D1rat—not to take the place or postpone the appearance 
of the projected Daily, but to act as its herald in removing obstructions, 
and creating facilities to hasten its advent.* Apart, however, from the 
signal service which the Weekly will be able to render the coming Daily, 
there is an all-sufficient reason for its creation in the present condition of 
the weekly press. There is a vast and ever-expanding field in the nation’s 
journalistic necessities which can only be occupied by a Weekly of the 
highest literary and moral type. The recognition of two facts will make this 
obvious at once :—First, the demand for the Weekly journal in the nation is 
far greater than for the Daily. The small tradesman, the agriculturist, the 
mechanic, the working-classes generally, and the vast majority of all classes 
in the provinces—and especially in the more rural districts—have either 








* The following are the chief arguments employed at the meeting for a Weekly Dial, and which were 
felt by all to be of suificient force to justify the step. It was urged that such a paper would be able, 
lst. To do more effectively the work of the Dra Reiser, report meetings, record names of new 
shareholders, and meet more effectively the gross misrepresentations which the more corrupt 
portion of the newspaper press is constantly making on our undertaking, and thereby obstructing 
the work of our agents. 
2nd. To create funds that shall enable the Directors to prosecute their canvass with a less drain upon 
the Company’s finances, it being fully hoped, there being obviously unoccupied space for such a 
paper, that it will become at once a source of profit. 
8rd. To afford the public an opportunity of judging what the Daily will be. It is the earnest hope 
of the Directors to make this weekly newspaper equal, if not superior, to any extant. 
4th. ‘To give the Directors such experience in organising the staff and conducting the business of 
a journal as shall guard them against any mistakes in the Daily. It is hoped that the Daily 
paper will appear in the course of a few months. 
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from the want of leisure or means, formed no habit and no appetite as yet 
for Daily newspaper reading. Hence the Weeklies not only greatly exceed 
in nuwber the Dailies, but outstrip them in circulation to an incalculable 
extent. Second: the supplies provided for this great and growing demand 
are not in general such as enlightened, unsectarian Christian philanthropists 
can approve. The present Weeklies may be divided into three classes ; first, 
the GRossLy corrupt, which is the largest, and which, in the language of 
Forster, is like a “moral epidemic breathed from hell ;’ secondly, THE 

‘ PURELY SECULAR, which, although characterised by great ability, and free 
from the baser elements of the former class, manifests no sympathy with that 
Gospel which alone can renovate society and free the race from its crimes, 
its oppressions, and its ills; and thirdly, THE DENOMINATIONALLY RELIGIOUS, 
which too often propounds Christian doctrines in the miserable spirit of 
sect, and thereby misrepresents the Divine genius of truth, and thwarts its 
spiritual design. It creates schisms among the good, One of the most 
illustrious of modern writers and eminent of modern clergymen, lately 
deceased, thus describes the sectarian newspaper :—“ The organ of one party 
is established against the organ of another, and it is the recognized office of 
each to point out with microscopic care the names of those whose views are 
to be shunned ; and in order that these may be the more shrunk from, the 
character of those who hold such opinions is traduced and vilified.” He 
further adds, “That the mere sect journals prevent controversialists from 
seeing what is good in the opponent, attribute low motives to account for 
excellent lives, and teach men whom to suspect and shun, rather than 
point out where if is possible to admire and love.” 

From these observations it is obvious that there is a magnificent opening 
fora weekly journal, free from the esprit de corps of political factions and 
religious sects, breathing the spirit of a world-wide philanthropy, guided by 
the principle that “righteousness exalteth a nation,” and conducted by 
editors whose high culture and distinguished genius shall invest its literature 
with those popular charms and commanding powers which will render it the 
most attractive of all journals for the great bulk of the purer and wider 
minded of the English people. 

But whilst the Waexny Drat will be admirably adapted to command 
the interest and support of the general public, it will have special claims to 
the sympathy and patronage of certain classes. We look, for example, 
especially to the following :— 


' THE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 
Men of literary habitudes and scientific pursuits will find in its columns 
a digest of all the new works of any importance in every department of 
letters, a faithful register of new discoveries in the various branches of 
scientific research, and able philosophic disquisitions on such subjects as the 
great thinkers of the age may project from time to time into public notice. 


TRUE REFORMERS. 

The noble and ever-increasing band of men, who, inspired with a 
generous leve for their brother man, are worthily struggling to dissipate the 
ignorance, lessen the crimes, ameliorate the woes, augment the comforts, and 
restore the lost virtues and liberties of the suffering race, shall find in the 
WEEKLY Drat not only a grateful recognition of their services, but a hearty 
co-operation in their endeavours. to whatever political party or religious sect 
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they belong. Though it will carefully eschew allmere party politics and 
ecclesiastical peculiarities, it will still be a true reformer. It will strenuously 
advocate the only reform worth having, for its moral worth and permanent 
advantage—a reform not so much in the parchment of legislators as in 
the principles of the people ; not so much in outward institutions as in the 
moral spirit of the community. Unrighteous Governments are the natural 
out-growth of social depravity. If you would have the “fir and the myrtle 
tree,’ instead of the ‘thorn and the brier,” you must cultivate the soil of 
your field; if you would effectively renoyate your institutions, you must 
change the moral character of the people. The greatest despots are the evil 
principles that reign in the social heart. The Wrrxty Dist will proceed 
on the conviction that an Administrative Reform must grow out of a Par- 
liamentary, and a Parliamentary Reform must grow out of a social regenera- 
tion of the people. ‘To use the words of the illustrious Dr. Arnold, it will 
have for its end “the so purifying, enlightening, sobering, and, in one word, 
Christianising men’s notions and feelings on political matters, ‘that from the 
improved tree there may come hereafter a better fruit.” 


THE FRIENDS OF FREE DISCUSSION. 

The partisan ever keeps in the back ground those aspects of truth 
which agree not with his predilections, and favour not his party. The men 
of traditional faith and bigoted notions, shrink with fear from a showing of 
truth, inconsistent with those tenets they have unreflectingly adopted. But 
men of enlightened faith know that truth is many-sided, and that she can 
only acquire a healthy sovereignty in the world as she is seen in all her phases 
of beauty and proportions of power. The WerKxiy D1at will be open to the 
freest discussion of all topics, in the spirit of Christian courtesy and truthful 
reverence. Such questions, for example, as State Education and State Religion, 
Peace and War, on which the best men differ, shall be debated, free from the 
acrimony of sect and the favouritism of party. Bigotry might seek the 
Editorial throne, but it is placed beyond its reach. On all great questions 
which divide the good, the Editorial column shall act the judge, not the 
advocate. It will listen to witnesses from every side, impartially sum up the 
evidence, and pass the sentence when the English nation shall have pro- 
nounced the verdict—thus enabling the world to act upon the apostolic 
injunction, “ Prove all things, hold fast to that which is good.” 


UNSECTARIAN CHRISTIANS. 

Happily the best men in all Churches are outgrowing the peculiarities 
of their respective communions. They feel that denominationalism is neither 
religion nor the “power'of God unto man’s salvation,” and they become 
Catholic in their sympathies, and manly in their methods of action. The 
Weexty Drat will encourage this—it will not, like many existing religious 
journals, live by the advocacy of those minor points of doctrine, polity, and 
ritual, which separate the disciples of Christ—but by the advocacy of those 
cardinal, moral truths which constitute the life, beauty, and energy of the 
whole Church. Hence, every branch of the Gicumenical Church, from the 
Episcopalian to the.Primitive Methodist, will have its merits recognised, and 
its movements recorded. Thus it wilt do for the religious world what no 
other journal does. Like a mental camera, it will throw open its columns 
every week a picture of the Universal Church, and thus weaken the prejudices 
that divide, and tighten, the cord-truths that unite. 
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MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 

The Weekty Dia is pledged to the Sabbath, the Bible, and the 
Pulpit. Since it already numbers amongst its Proprietors upwards of 1,000 
ministers of the Protestant Churches, the Directors look with confidence for 
the support of those who are engaged in the holy work of preaching the 
Gospel, and trustfully hope that they will hail this opportunity of counter- 
acting the influence of such weekly journals as by millions are working 
amongst the people, seeking to sap the foundation of religious institutions, 
.and to bring the Ministry into popular contempt. The Directors venture to 
hope that thousands will feel it their duty publicly to call the attention of 
their congregations to this new National Christian Journal. 

To the 7,500 Shareholders, however, the Directors look for their chief 
support ; and they look with confidence. Let each not only subscribe for a 
copy himself, but endeavour to get others to do so, and then the WEEKLY 
Diat will be such a success as to preclude the possibility of any second call 
. upon the Shareholders, enable the Directors to pay dividends on the first 
deposit, and establish such a basis for the coming Dairy as will place it at 
once amongst the leading forces of the age for good. 

The Wezekty D1at will be the size of the “Guarpian” and “ In.us- 
TRATED News or THE Wor Lp,” and published at such a price as will place 
it within the reach of all; threepence unstamped, or three and threepence 
per quarter. The first number will appear on the 7th of January. It is 
not intended that the Dairy Dau shall be more than twopence. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR THE PAPER. 
TO THE MANAGER OF THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER LEAGUE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
35 New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 
Please forward to my address, as below, the Wrrxty Drat for one year, beginning on the 7thof 
January, 1860.* 


Name ape 





Residence 





* Though it is hoped in most cases the year’s subscription will be forwarded, it is required that the 
paper should be paid for at least one quarter in advance, ‘The price for this period is 3s. 3d. unstamped, 
or stamped, 4s. 4d. 








TO INDIVIDUALS DESIROUS OF TAKING SHARES. 


ae , \ : 

As itis probable that many into whose hand this circular will fall will be desirous of taking Shares in 
the Company, as well as subscribing to the paper, the Directors attach the following form of application 
for Shares. The Share is of the nominal value of £10, and the deposit is £2. No one is liable beyond 
the amount of his share or shares. About 7,500 Shareholders are already enrolled, and it is fully hoped 
that the list will be completed during the ensuing year, and the great Daily will then start. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER LEAGUE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
GENTLEMEN,—I request that you will allot me Shares in the above 
Company; and I hereby agree to pay the deposit stated above on Allotment. I further undertake to 
execute the deeds of the Company when required. 
Dated this day of 18 
Name (in full) 
Residence _ 
Profession or Trade 
Place of Business 




















Norr.—Persons wishing to take Shares, are requested to fill up the Form of Application, and forward 
it to the General Manager, 35 New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 
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In One Volume, Post 8vo, price Nine Shillings, 


TOBACCO: 


ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS; 


INCLUDING 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PLANT AND ITS MANUFACTURE; WITH 
ITS MODE OF USE IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES, 


BY 


F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


WITH 100 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 








HE Volume comprises a 

General History of the 
Tobacco Plant; its culture, 
manufacture, and consump- 
tion; with Engravings of 
the different varieties of 
ancient and modern To- 
bacco Pipes, as used in both 
hemispheres. Snuff, Cigars, 
and the general parapher- 
nalia of the tobacco consu- 
mer, are descanted on; and 
extracts from rare books, 
the older drama, and popular poetry, to illustrate the curious 
literary associations of Tobacco in Europe. 
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CONTENTS: 


_ Cuar. 1.—Trz Topacco Piant.—Its botanical peculiarities and varieties. —Adultera- 
tions used by manufacturers. —The sanitory question. 


Crap. 2. Topacco 1n AmERtIcA.—The mode in which it was taken by the ancient 
Indians ; Descriptions given by the early voyagers to the New World.—Engravings of 
ancient Indian pipes, and those used by modern tribes. 

(Over. 








CONTENTS. 


. Mr. Kingfley’s Literary Errors and Exceffes. 
II. 
ITI. 
IV, | 
. Intemperance ; its Caufes and Cures. 

vi 
VIL. 
VIII. 

IX. 


The Foreign Office: Claffic or Gothic. 
Whately’s Edition of Paley’s Ethics. 
The Blind. 


Theodore Parker. 
England’s Policy in the Congrefs. 
Darwin on the Origin of Species. 


The Hiftory of the Unreformed Parliament, and its 
Leffons. 


. Books of the Quarter. 


No. XX. will appear on the 2d April 1860. 
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